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The  making  of  the  modern  dad 


Madeleine  Albright  on  the  frontline 
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Former  FA  chairman  Sir  Bert  MUlfchlp’  said  by  Uafe to  haVehadain^ttpppartpnity  to  object  to  the  body's  support for  Germany  V2006  World  Cap  bid 


England’s  football  hopes  rested  with  this  man.  Did  he  go  to 
three  meetings  and  nod  through  Germany’s  claim  to  stage 
the  World  Cup  in  2006?  Is  that  why  he’s  called  Bert  the  Inert? 


Noll  Robinson  and 
Marttn  Thorpe  . 

SO  WAS  be  there  or 
not?  And  if  be  was, 
what  was  said?  And 
did  he  hear  it? 

At  the  centre  of  all  these 
unanswered  questions  yes- 
terday was  the  Football 
Association's  former  chair- 
man, Sr  Bert  MUUchlp, 
aged  82,  who  emerged  as 
the  hey  figure  in  the  con- 
tinuing row  over  England's 
right  to  bid  for  the  World 
Cup  la  2006. 

Sir  Bert,  a former  solici- 
tor from  Smethwick  who  ! 
was  nicknamed  Sir  Blert  I 
and  Bert  the  Inert  during 
his  time  in  office,  contin-  1 
ued  to-  remain  . silent  i 
yesterday. 

The  former  second  world 
war  PoWhad  been  fingered 
byUefe,  the  game’s  govern- 
ing body  in  Europe,  as  the 
man  in  attendance  in  IMS 
when,  it  says,  Germany  was 
confirmed  as  Europe’s  sole 


bidder  for  the  2006 
tournament.  - 
TJefe  daiirw  that  Sir  Bert 
had  ample  opportunity  to 
object,  but  remained  silent 
when  its  executive  offi- 
cially backed  the  hid.  - 
“The  executive  meeting 
said:  ‘let’s  support  Ger- 
many.. Any  objections?’ 
There  were  none, " said  Ue- 
fe’s  media  director,  Fritr 
Ahlstrom  yesterday:  **&tr 
Bert  was  there  And  he 
raised  no  objections.** 

Mr  Ahlstrom  said  Sir 
Bert  was  equally  compliant 
1 whan  the  matter  came  up  at 
two  subsequent  meetings. 

However,  when  pressed 
to  support  the  claim  with 
minutes  from  the  original 
< meeting,  Mr  Ahlstrom  ad- 
mitted none  bad  been 
taken.  “I  cannot  answer 
why  this  is,”  he  said.  . 

The  FA  which  has  been 
-on  .-the  - offensive  - since  It 
learned  last' week  that  Uefo 
would  not  support  Its 
£10  mffUon  hid,  kept  up  Its 
attack  yesterday  by  insist- 


ing that  the  subject  of  Ger- 
many’s candidacy  had  not 
been  raised  at  the  meeting. 

"We’Ve  spoken  with  our 
Scottish,  Irish  and  Welsh 
colleagues  and  they  were 
equally  unaware  of  any  de- 
cision by  Uefk  to  support 
the  German  candidacy.’* 
said  the  FA’s  chief-execu- 
tive. Graham  Kelly.  His  as- 
sertion was  backed  by  rep- 
rdbentuBves  offeach  of 
those  countries  after  a hast- 
ily convened  meeting  at 
Heathrow. 

Mr  Kelly  must  have  been 

*WeVe  been  talking 
about  our  bki  for 
seven  months.  The 
Idea  that  Germany 
had  been  given 
Uefa'sfull 
endorsement  was 
not  even  remotely 
suggested1 


further  annoyed  by  a state- 
ment from  the  German 
Football  Federation  (DFB) 
which  upped  the  ante  last 
night  by  saying  that  its  bid 
was  backed  not  only ' by 
Uefa  but  by  Joao  Have- 
lange,  the  president  of  Ftfa. 
the  world  governing  body. 
A decision  on  the  venue 
win  be  made  by  Flfa  in 
2000. 

Sounding  increasingly 
Churcblllian.  Mr  Kelly  said 
that  he  was  in  no  mood  to 
surrender  to  what  the 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair 
described  at  the  weekend  as 
a “cosy  stitch-up”. 

“It  was  impossible  for  us 
to  put  in  onr  bid  or  an- 
nounce our  intention  be- 
fore the  end  of  Euro  96.” 
said  Mr  Kelly.  “That 
passed  off  very,  very  well 
and  we  announced  our  in- 
tention to  bid  the  day  after 
the  tournament  finished. 
We  have  been  talking  about 
our  bid  for  seven  months, 
often  in  the  presence  of 
senior  Uefa  officials,  but 


the  idea  that  Germany  had 
been  given  Defa’s  full  en- 
dorsement was  not  even 
remotely  suggested.” 

The  bizarre  affair  gained 
further  political  resonance 
when  an  FA  delegation 
took  its  campaign  from 
Heathrow  to  Downing 
Street  for  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a “terrific  meet- 
ing” with  the  Minister  for 
Sport,  Iain  Sproat.  - 
Even  Mr  Major  became 
involved.  Dusting  down  his 
best  football  metaphors,  he 
said:  “The  last  time  we 
played  Germany,  we  lost  on 
penalties.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely good  game.  We 
were  very  unlucky  to  lose. 

“Whether  we  will  lose  as 
far  as  2006  is  concerned  is  a 
long  way  away.  We  think 
that  the  United  Kingdom 
could  stage  the  World  Cup 
with  skill  and  style  and  the 
Football  Association  win 
have  the  Government's  foil 
support  in  Its  bid  to  do  so.” 

Sport,  page  16 


pledges 
fail  to  bite 


Martin  Kettle 
and  Ewan  MbcAsUB 


WITH  less 

than  three 
months  to 
go  before 
the  general 
election,  a 
new  poll  shows  today  that 
Labour  has  comprehensively 
failed  to  persuade  the  voters 
that  it  will  maintain  its 
recent  pipripw  to  hold  public 
spending  at  existing  levels 
and  not  increase  income  tax. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  voters  in  a 
Guardian/ICM  poll  believe  a 
Labour  government  would  in- 
crease public  spending  over 
the  next  five  years,  even 
though  shadow  chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  pledged  last 
month  that  Labour  would 
keep  within  Tory  budgets  for 
at  least  its  first  two  years  in 
office. 

than  a quarter  of  the 
electorate,  23  per  cent,  be- 
lieves Labour  would  hold 
-spending  at  existing  levels 
during  the  next  parliament, 
while  12  per  cent  think  it 
would  reduce  it 
On  income  tax,  only  25  per 
cent  believe  Labour  would 
keep  its  promises  to  hold  ex- 
isting levels.  A large  major- 
ity. 55  per  cent,  believes 
Labour  would  increase  rates. 

This  is  exactly  the  propor- 
tion of  file  electorate  that  ex- 
pected to  be  taxed  more  under 
Labour  in  an  ICM  poll  taken 
in  January  1992,  just  before 
the  last  general  election, 
which  Labour  lost  badly.  The 
finding  comes  in  spite  of  Mr 
Brown's  heavily  publicised 
pledge  not  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard rate  or  to  set  a new  top 
rate  of  income  tax.  Only  16 
per  cent  say  Labour  would 
reduce  income  tax  rates. 

The  poll  came  as  the  Con- 
servatives finally  moved  the 
writ  for  the  Wirral  South  by- 
election  for  February  27,  a 
milestone  on  the  way  to  the 
general  election. 

Labour's  lead  over  the  Con- 
servatives on  voting  intention 
has  fallen  slightly  for  the 
second  month  running,  but 
Tony  Blair  is  still  comfort- 
ably cm  course  for  Downing 
Street 

In  the  Guardian/ ICM 
monthly  adjusted  opinion 
poll.  Labour's  lead  over  the 
Tories  is  16  per  cent  one 
point  down  on  January’s  fig- 
ure, and  down  three  points 
since  December.  Labour  is  on 
48  per  cent  (no  change  from 
last  month).  Conservatives  32 


Sharif  heading  for  victory  in  Pakistani  election 


Early  returns  show  Bhutto  lagging 

and  Imran  facing  humiliation 


Suzanne  QokienberQ  . . . 

In  Lahore. . 

Fireworks  Ht  up  the 

Lahore  sky.  and  cars 
bearing  the.  flag  of 
Nawaz  Sharif's  Pakistan  Mus- 
lim League- honked-' their 
horns  last  night  ar  early  elec-, 
tlon  returns  showed  Benazir 
Bhutto  feeing  humiliation  in 
Punjab,  the  country’s  politi- 
cal heartland.  • 

Muslim  League  supporters 
in  Lahore,  Mr  Sharif's  home 
city,  danced  hi  the  street,  an1 


tkapatlng  an  election  rout  for 

MS  Bhutto  — who  was  sacked 
-arpiime  minister  Is  Novem- 
ber— in  what  is  the  country’s 
most  politically  powerful 
province. 

“Good  news  is  coining  from 
all  over  the  country  and  by 
file  morning  the  nation  will 

bear  very  big  news,”  Mr  Sha- 
rif told  them. 

. However,  the  margin  of  the 
Muslim  League’s  victory  was 
far  from  aear.lt  is  known  to 
have  the- edge  In  the  prov- 
ince’scities,  but  Ms  Bhutto's 
Pakistan  People's  Party  <PPF) 


Is  stronger  in  rural  areas 
where  the  count  takes  longer. 

Early  returns  also  showed 
her  banging  an  in  her  native 
Sind  against  a challenge  from 

her  estranged  sister-in-law, 
Ghinwa  Bhutto. 

But  as  the  count  went  on  it 
became  dear  that  the  Muslim 
League  had  struck  deep  into 
areas  which  Ms  Bhutto  could 
previously  regard  as  her  fief- 
dom,  with  the  . defeat  of  her 
lieutenants  in  Lahore,  Rawal- 
pindi. Faisalbad,  Oujranwala 
and  even  southern  areas  of 
Punjab  where  she  has  power- 
ful allies  among  the  feudal 
landlords. 

“It's  an  amazing  and  unbe- 
lievable swing;"  said  Aitzaz 
Ahsan.  leader  of  the  PPJ?  in 


the  upper  house.  “In  some  of 
these  constituencies  I thought 
there  was  no  chance  of  the 
PFP  losing." 

A more  devastating  defeat 

loomed  for  former  cricket 
hero  Imran  Khan.  “There  is  a 
real  possibility  we  may  not 
win  a stogie  seat,”  said  Ahsan 
Rashid,  a spokesman  for  Mr 
Khan's  Tehreek-e-Insaaf 
party. 

Mr  Khan,  who  stood  for 
nine  seals,  maintained  his  re- 
cord of  never  voting  in  a Paki- 
stani election,  Maiming  his 
party  was  not  in  the  race  in 
Mlanwali,  the  family's  ances- 
tral home  in  western  Punjab 
where  he  would  have  voted. 
There  was  a candidate  there 
in  the  parallel  provincial  elec- 


tions. however,  as  Mr  Rashid 
conceded. 

The  spokesman  could  not 
confirm  whether  Mr  Khan 
had  remembered  to  register 
i to  vote,  and  by  10pm  the  for- 
mer jet-setting  playboy  had 
i gone  to  sleep. 

Mr  Khan’s  lack  of  enthusi- 
I asm  was  shared  by  millions  of 
Pakistanis  put  off  by  a chilly  ■ 
early  morning  fog  and  the 
prospect  of  voting  for  the 
fourth  time  in  nine  years. 
President  Farooq  Leghari 
said  the  turnout  had  been 
about  30  per  cent 

"They  are  disillusioned 
about  the  role  of  parties  and 
leaders  and  it  is  not  un- 
founded because  ...  people 
have  been  continuously  be- 


trayed by  their  leaders,”  said 
Meraj  Khalid,  the  caretaker 
prime  minister,  as  he  wailed 
at  Islamabad  airport  for  the 
fog  to  clear  so  be  could  go  to 
cast  his  vote  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. “The  general  disillusion 
tends  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  previous  govern- 
ment was  warranted  and  that 
is  why  people  can’t  be 
bothered  to  vote." 

In  Lahore  and  Rawalpindi, 
turnout  was  estimated  to  be 
as  low  as  20  per  cent,  al- 
though it  was  higher  in  the 

newly  enfranchised  tribal 
agencies  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  province,  where 
some  50  per  cent  of  those  reg- 
istered cast  their  votes  for  the 
first  time. 


Labour  and  tax 


-1997 


Do  you  think  you  wB  be  taxed 
mom.  less  or  the  about  the  same 
.Unde*  a new  Labour 
government?  (%) 
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(up  one  point).  Liberal  Demo- 
crats 15  (down  one)  and 
others  four  (no  change). 

Labour's  lead  has  also 
fallen  in  the  unadjusted 
results,  offering  a flicker  of 
hope  to  Conservatives  that 
the  trend  may  have  turned  in 
their  favour  as  polling  day 
nears.  Labour  is  on  49  per 
cent  (down  one  on  January), 
Conservatives  32  (up  three). 
Liberal  Democrats  15  (down 
two),  with  others  4 per  cent 
(no  change).  Labour’s  unad- 
justed lead  in  February  is  17 
per  cent  (down  four). 

Some  MPs  believe  the  Wir- 
ral by-election  will  not  take 
place:  that  the  Conservatives 
will  announce  just  before- 
hand a March  20  general  elec- 
tion. forcing  cancellation  of 
the  by-election.  They  argue 
this  would  be  preferable  to  a 
morale-denting  by-election 
defeat  in  the  run-up  to  the 
general  election. 

But  a senior  Tory  strategist 
insisted  all  options  for  the 
general  election  remained 
open  — March  20.  April  10 
and  May  1 — and  that  the  by- 


Over  the  next  five  yea  is  do  you 
think  a Labour  government 
would  increesa/roduca  your 
income  ta/?  <%) 

Increases  j 55 

Reduced  f Ufi 


Don’t  know: 


Shock  tCSI 


election  will  not  be  the  decid- 
ing factor.  In  a strong  hint 
that  the  Conservatives  win 
play  it  long,  he  said:  "My  ex- 
perience is  that  people 
quickly  forget  by-elections 
when  the  general  election 
gets  under  way." 

He  added  that  by-elections 
defeats  were  almost  always 
reversed  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, when  Conservatives 
returned  to  the  fold. 

His  words  confirmed  the 
private  pessimism  among 
Conservatives  about  holding 
on  to  the  Wirral  seat  which 
they  won  at  the  last  election 
with  a majority  of  more  than 
8.000. 

To  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Conservatives,  this  pessi- 
mism was  voiced  publicly 
earlier  in  the  day  by  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister.  Michael 
Heseltlne,  who  said:  “There 
are  a lot  of  people  around  who 
see  by-elections  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kick  the  Govern- 
ment and  we  would  expect  to 
see  that’' 

Creating  a sense  of  disarray 
turn  to  page  2.  column  8 
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THERE'S  AN  EASIER  WAY 
TO  OPEN  DOORS 


Britain 
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Coleg  Harlech  is  a residential  college  lor  people  over  20  with  no 
formal  educational  qualifications.  Admission  Is  by  interview  and  full 
grants  are  available  Id  successful  applicants.  Studies  caver  a wide  range 
of  subjects  leading  to  a nationally  recognised  diploma  assisting 
unlversty  entrance  - that  makes  opening  doors  a toi  easier. 

For  further  information  call  Mena  now  on  01766  780363 
or  till  (n  the  coupon  below. 

COLEG  HARLECH 

THE  COLLEGE  FOR  ADULT  OPPORTUNITIES 


Send  u r CUtEHailMi.  f ME  POST.  tale*.  Gwynedd.  LU6  2PU. 
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Prime  Minister  aims  to  push  ‘Trojan  Horse1  of  social  chapter  to  the  forefront  of  election  campaign 


Members  are  all 
quite  barking 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  dog  days  are  usually 
In  summer,  They  are 
named  after  Sirius,  the 
Dog  Star,  whose  heliacal  ris- 
ing ( the  date  it  is  first  visible 
in  the  morning  sky}  comes  in 
early  July.  Dog  days  are  sloth- 
ful, torpid,  passed  in  a gentle 
and  shim  mering  haze.  They 
call  to  mind  a real  dog, 
sprawled  asleep  in  the  sun, 
rousing  itself  only  to  growl 
half-heartedly  at  passing 
strangers. 

Rather  like  the  House  of 
Commons  now  in  these  slow, 
pre-electoral  days.  Apart  from 
the  hectic  yelping  of  Prime 
Minister’s  Question  Time,  the 
place  is  presently  as  languid 
as  a labrador  yawning.  The 
growls  are  meaningless,  sub- 
conscious, as  if  called  forth  by 
a flickering  dream  of  the 
neighbour’s  cat 
A turgid  pile  of  statements 
(MPs  rarely  bother  with 
speeches  nowadays)  has 
fallen  onto  the  table  outside 
the  Press  Gallery.  “Labour’s 
Xuwies'  Charter*  confirms 
all  our  worst  fears!"  barks 
Virginia  Bottomley,  who  then 
goes  back  to  sleep. 

“Frank  Dobson  is  begin- 
ning to  sound  like  a broken 
record,"  snarls  Eric  Pickles. 
(Wasn’t  ‘’Pickles”  the  name  of 
the  dog  that  found  the  World 
Cup?  This  Pickles  turns  out  to 
be  a vice-chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  but  these 
days  so  many  people  are.) 

A beautifully  groomed  and 
coiffed  Portillo  (Best  Of  Breed, 
Cruft’s,  1994)  growls  that 
“what  Tony  Blair  says  about 
defence  today  does  not  stand 
up  to  even  the  most  cursory 
scrutiny!” 

Ian  McCartney  (Lab,  Ma- 
kerfield)  is  a chihuahua,  being 
about  4 feet  H inches  talL  *1 
am  appalled  that  the  Health 
Secretary,  Stephen  Dorr-ell, 
came  to  Wirral  today  and 
refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  the  Health  Ser- 
vice! ArflArfi" 

“The  Tories  are  fighting  a 
pathetic  scare  campaign  and 


all  the  time  talking  like  a los- 
ing party. ” This  was  John 
Prescott,  the  brave  little  bull-  ' 
dog;  someone  has  unzipped 
his  mouth,  j ust  for  the  byelec- 
tlon  in  the  Wirral. 

In  the  Chamber,  the  mutts, 
pooches  and  curs  were  snooz- 
ing away.  Deals  MacShane 
(Lab.  Rotherham)  — the 
Thinking  Man's  Michael  Fa  to- 
ri cant— raised  a point  oT 
order  about  a threat  be  had 
received  from  Bill  Cash  (C, 
Stafford).  Mr  Cash  had  told 
him  that  if  he  repeated  what 
he  bad  said  in  the  Chamber  in 
the  real  world  outside,  he 
would  take  legal  action 
against  him. 

“In  no  way  did  I question 
bis  personal  honour,  prob  Ity 
or  integrity!”  Mr  MacShane 
woofed.  “Nor  did  I allege  that 
he  drinks  water  from  the 
toilet  bowh”  (I  made  the  last 
bit  up.) 

For  an  MP  to  summon  the 
fellows  in  wigs  and  gowns 
over  a political  speech  made 
by  another  MP  is  a social  sole- 
cism comparable  to  handing 
your  dinner  party  guests  a 
bill,  or  farting  during  the  best 
man's  speech.  It  is  not  done,  to 
a degree  which  would  be  right 
off  any  scale  of  not-doneness. 
Yet  MPs  only  stirred  fitfully, 
visions  of  bones  and  lamp 
posts  dancing  In  their  somno- 
lent heads. 

Then  John  Cummer  rose  to 
introduce  some  wearisome  de- 
bate about  local  government 
finance.  A handful  of  mem- 
bers. some  poodles,  some  rott- 
weilers, remained  in  the 
Chamber  in  order  to  attend 
but  not  to  listen. 

Hike  John  Gummer.  He  is  a 
funny,  thoughtful,  clever  man 
who  feels  obliged  to  play  to  his 
puhlic  image  as  a yammering 
little  Dandie  Dinmont 

My  favourite  Gummer  mo- 
ment came  after  we  had 
shared  lunch  some  years  ago. 
He  had  to  leave  quickly  to 
meet  a delegation  of  Brazilian 
ministers,  but  had  time  for  a 
cappuccino.  As  he  made  some 
point,  he  raised  his  hand,  then 
brought  it  down  like  a karate 
chop  onto  the  table — or 
rather  he  aimed  at  the  table 
and  hit  the  saucer  instead.  A 
mighty  geyser  of  coffee,  foam- 
ing m ilk  and  chocolate  powder 
arced  all  over  the  diminutive 
Environment  Secretary.  As 
solicitious  waiters  rushed  up 
with  towels,  r must  confess  my 
only  thought  was:  “My  hands 
were  nowhere  near  the  table, 
ft  wosn  1 my  fault  r 


Review 


Music  as  natural 
as  breathing 


Andrew  Clements 

Quatuor  Mcsaiques 

Wig  more  Hall,  London 

THE  Wigmore  Hall's  audi- 
ence is  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  steadfast  In 
London,  so  it  was  no  surprise 
to  find  the  sold-out  notices 
posted  well  in  advance  of  the 
Quatuor  Mosalques's  Beetho- 
ven recital  on  Sunday.  There 
may  be  plenty  of  good,  super- 
efficient  string  quartets  on  the 
international  circuit  but 
there  are  few  truly  excep- 
tional ones,  and  the  Mosal- 
ques  (three-quarters  Aus- 
trian, despite  their  name  and 
affiliation  to  a French  record 
label)  unquestionably  belong 
to  that  select  company. 

That  they  are  a period- 
instrument  group  has  become 
less  important  as  their  stature 
has  grown:  it’s  the  outstand- 
ing quality  of  their  perfor- 
mances, their  insights  and  un- 
erring sense  of  style  that  have 
established  their  reputation, 
and  whether  they  play  on  gut 
strings  or  metal,  with  sparing 
vibrato  or  lashings  of  it, 
hardly  seems  to  matter  when 
the  playing  is  so  superlative, 
except  that  the  greater  clarity 
and  articulation  from  a 
lighter  weight  of  tone  provide 
their  own  benefits. 

Haydn  and  Mozart  were  the 
starting  points  for  the  MosaT- 
ques's  success,  but  Beethoven 
has  gradually  bulked  larger  in 
their  programmes.  This  was 
the  sixth  in  their  London  Bee- 
thoven series,  and,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, combined  early, 
middle-period  and  late  quar- 
tets, the  A major  Op  18  no  5 
and  the  E minor  Rasumovsky 
Op  59  no  a sandwiching  the 

GrosseFugeOpl33. 


It  is  not  just  the  lean,  pliable 
sound  or  the  ensemble  that 
gives  their  Beethoven  such 
satisfying  classical  propor- 
tions. There  is  a detachment 
about  the  playing  that  mis- 
trusts emotional  excess  or 
loss  of  expressive  control,  but 
still  never  produces  arid,  in- 
tellectualised  results.  So  the 
Grosse  Fuge,  which  explodes 
conventional  notions  of  what 
writing  for  string  quartets  in 
the  1820s  could  encompass, 
had  an  elegance  and  poise  in 
even  the  most  strenuous 
passages. 

In  the  early  A major  work 
the  same  careful  balancing  of 
proportions  buoyed  up  the 
performance,  with  Christophe 
Coin's  wonderfully  firm  yet 
never  overstated  cello  playing 
providing  the  foundation  and 
the  leader  Erich  H&barth's  sil- 
very neatness  adding  the  dec- 
orative surface.  The  statement 
of  the  theme  in  the  slow  move- 
ment. rapt  and  purged  of  vi- 
brato. seemed  like  music  out 
of  time.  The  variations  gradu- 
ally moulded  this  into  classi- 
cal sensibility,  while  the  finale 
danced  effortlessly,  with  a se- 
rene Lightness  of  touch  and  an 
exquisite  interplay  of  the  the- 
matic ideas. 

The  sense  that  the  music  is 
being  presented  without  inter- 
pretative glasses  is  the  Mosal- 
ques's  hallmark;  in  one  sense 
it  is  an  aural  illusion,  for  they 
attend  to  every  phrase  in  min- 
ute detail,  yet  never  allow 
what  they  discover  to  come  be- 
tween the  music  and  the  audi- 
ence. So  the  way  in  which  the 
first  movement  of  the  second 
Rasumovsky  was  unfolded 
seemed  as  natural  as  breath- 
ing, but  every  detail  was  per- 
fectly finished.  Flaying  of  that 
kind  of  altruistic  respect  is 
rare  In  itself. ' 


Accused  son  ‘near  breaking’ 


A TEENAGE  boy  was  so 
#4badly  abused  by  his  cruel 
mother  that  he  was  close  to  a 
breakdown  when  he  killed 
her,  a court  was  told 
yesterday. 

Glenn  Howells  suffered  so 
much  emotional  and  physical 
cruelty  from  his  domineering 
mother  Eve,  who  forced  him 
to  massage  her  while  she  was 
naked,  that  he  finally  lost  con- 
trol. Leeds  crown  court  heard. 

Mrs  Howells.  46,  was  blud- 
geoned to  death  at  her  home 


in  Huddersfield,  West  York- 
shire. in  August  1995.  Glenn 
Howells,  17,  his  brother  John, 
15,  and  father  David,  48.  deny 
murdering  her,  but  Glenn  ad- 
mits manslaughter  on  the 
grounds  of  provocation. 

Clinical  psychologist 
Arthur  Kaufman  told  the 
court  that  Glenn  Howells, 
who  was  15  when  Mrs  How- 
ells died,  was  humiliated  by 
his  teacher  mother,  who  con- 
stant! and  swore  at  her  sons. 

The  case  continues. 


Major  reopens  war  over  EU 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


JOHN  MAJOR  wiU 
today  push  the 
threat  to  British  jobs 
posed  by  the  ElTs 
social  chapter  into 
the  forefront  of  the  coming 
election  campaign  with  an 
attack  on  Labour  for  wanting 
to  import  a “Trojan  Horse” 
that  would  supposedly  bring 
Industry  to  its  knees. 

“It's  no  good  pretending 
that  once  you've  signed  up. 
you  could  back  out  of  it  once 
you  have  changed  your  mind. 
It's  not  some  mail  order  mis- 
take you  ran  send  back  if  you 
don’t  tike  it"  Mr  Major  will 
tell  a business  audience  in 
Brussels  tonight  — 24  hours 
after  voicing  a sharp  differ- 
ence of  views  on  the  single 


Driver 
‘rang 
for gun 
inroad 


currency  with  France’s  visit- 
ing premier,  Alain  Juppe. 

The  Prime  Minister's  deci- 
sion to  re-ignite  the  social 
chapter  as  an  election  issue, 
heavily  trailed  by  Downing 
Street  last  night,  will  alarm 
Britain's  EU  partners  without 
necessarily  worrying  Labour, 
which  believes  it  is  fireproof 
against  charges  of  being  too 
pro-European. 

Given  the  tensions  within 
his  own  party,  Mr  Major  has 
little  choice  but  to  press 
ahead  with  his  attacks  and 
today's  will  delight  bis  right- 
wing  critics  by  highlighting 
what  be  claims  is  “the  choice 
between  two  dramatically  dif- 
ferent employment  philoso- 
phies " — Britain’s  highly 
competitive  “enterprise  ap- 
proach” and  the  “social  mod- 
el” espoused  in  Europe. 

With  Malcolm  Rifitind,  the 


Foreign  Secretary,  peddling 
the  “Europe  of  nations”  blue- 
print Tor  the  EU  in  Stockholm 
yesterday.  Mr  Juppe  implic- 
itly conceded  Britain's  point 
that  small  businesses  are  cru- 
cial to  job  creation.  But  today 
Mr  Major  will  stress  that  non- 
wage  labour  costs  are  run- 
ning as  high  as  an  extra  £44 
on  every  £100  of  wages  in 
Italy,  and  £31  in  Germany, 
making  it  hard  to  hire  people. 

’’Over-regulation  isn’t 
working.  As  a result  nor  are 
millions  of  Europeans,”  he 
will  say.  a reference  to 
Europe’s  18.5  million  jobless, 
with  unemployment  cur- 
rently running  in  double  fig- 
ures in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many — in  contrast  both  to 
the  market-oriented  US  econ- 
omy and  Britain's  6.4  per 
cent  at  a different  stage  erf  the 
business  cycle. 


If  adopted  In  Britain  by  a 
Blair  cabinet,  the  social  chap- 
ter would  prove  one  of  the 
Maastricht  Treaty’s  most  lar- 
reaching  ingredients  — "a 
Trojan  Horse,  unloading  on 
Britain  all  the  problems  that 
brought  us  to  our  knees  in  the 
1970s”,  Mr  Major  will  say. 

John  Prescott,  Labour’s 
deputy  leader,  was  prompted 
to  declare  last  night  that  “no 
amount  of  lies  about  Labour 
will  cover  up  Tory  divisions 
on  Europe”.  Robin  Cook,  the 
shadow  foreign  secretary,  on 
Sunday  stressed  Labour’s 
“association  or  independent, 
free  member  states”  vision  of 
Europe,  even  though  he  con- 
ceded that  if  a stogie  currency 
started  on  time  in  1999  and 
proved  a . rapid  success  it 
would  be  “very  difficult  for 
Britain  or  any  other  major 
economy  to  stay  out”. 


That  view  is  shared  by  at 
least  half  Mr  Major's  cabinet 
and  by  Mr  JuppS,  who  had 
three*and-a-half  hours  of 
wide-ranging  talks  at  Number 
10  with  Mr  Major  before  talk- 
ing to  reporters  outside  about 
their  rival  predictions. 

Insisting  that  France  would 
meet  the  so-called  Maastricht 
criteria  when  the  key  deci- 
sions are  taken  in  1998.  Mr 
Juppe  said:  “Our  budget  pol- 
icy, our  anti-inflation  policy 
and  so  on.  will  allow  us  to 
meet  the  criteria.  Those  crite- 
ria are  wise  criteria. 

“We  also  think  it  would  be 
to  the  interests  of  all  our  part- 
ners, and  especially  of  Great 
Britain,  to  join  us.  1 wish  that 
either  in  the  first  wave  or  in 
the  second  wave.  Great  Brit- 
ain will  join  as,"  he  said. 

Mr  Major  restated  the  mod- 
erate version  of  the  Tory  posi- 


tion on  the  stogie  currency. 

“We  are  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  ready  for 
1999.  There  la  a difference  or 
view  between  our  European 
partners  and  us  upon  that, 
about  whether  the  conver- 
gence criteria  will  be  clearly 
sustainable  at  that  particular 
date.”  he  said. 

In  Stockholm.  Mr  Rifitind 
echoed  Mr  Major's  com- 
plaints about  “Euro- elites” 
and  said  that  some  EU  states 
believed  that  the  nation  state 
was  now  obsolete.  However, 
he  insisted:  “Britain’s  vision 
is  not  anti-Europe.  We  believe 
that  closer  cooperation  in 
Europe  Is  in  aU  our  interests. 
But  It  must  be  done  to  a way 
which  reflects  the  reality  of 
what  our  citizens  feel  com- 
fortable with.” 


Loader  comment,  »•••  8 


Owen  Boweott 


A DRIVER  called  on  his 
mobile  phone  for  deliv- 
ery of  the  gun  he  then 
used  to  shoot  dead  a passen- 
ger in  another  car,  a court 
heard  yesterday. 

Lee  Gardiner,  aged  2S,  a car 
dealer,  pursued  the  vehicle 
across  north  London  after  a 
minor  collision  and,  after 
threatening  the  three  occu- 
pants with  a snooker  cue,  ar- 
ranged on  his  telephone  to 
pick  up  the  gun,  Southwark 
crown  court  in  London  was 
told. 

Gardiner  waited  until  they 
returned  to  their  car,  and 
then  shot  two  of  the  men  in 
the  bead,  and  chased  the  third 
on  foot  into  a nearby  park. 

The  incident  began  on  a 
bank  holiday  last  May.  when 
a turbocharged  Renault  5.  al- 
legedly driven  by  Gardiner,  of 
Tottenham,  passed  on  the  in- 
side a Mitsubishi,  driven  by 
Francis  Sarkodie,  aged  35,  of  | 
Palmers  Green. 

*1  felt  a slight  impact  and 
the  driver,  who  was  white, 
drove  across  my  path  and 
then  back  again  as  if  he 
wanted  me  to  stop,”  Mr  Sar- 
kodie. a clothing  worker, 
said.  “He  wound  down  his 
window  and  waved  a long 
stick.  I was  afraid  . . . and  de- 
cided to  drive  on.” 

The  two  passengers  in  the 
Mitsubishi,  Benjamin  Worae, 
a 34-year-old  father  of  two 
from  from  Ghana,  and 
Kwame  Davies,  also  34  and  a 
political  refugee,  gave  Mr  Sar- 
kodie directions  to  a friend’s 


The  north  London  street  where  a driver,  allegedly  Incensed  after  a minor  collision,  shot  two  passengers  of  another  car 


house  in  Finsbury  Park 
where  they  parked. 

But  Gardiner  caught  up 
with  them  and  threatened 
them  with  a snooker  cue.  “He 
was  saying  something  like 
'You  have  to  pay  me,  you 
have  to  pay  me’.  He  was  very 
angry,"  said  Mr  Sarkodie.  - 

Gardiner  left  and  the  three 
men  went  to  visit  a friend 
nearby.  By  the  time  they 


returned  to  their  car,  accord- 
ing to  the  prosecutor.  John 
Bevan,  the  car  dealer  had 
made  several  calls  on  his  mo- 
bile phone  to  arrange  collec- 
tion of  a handgun. 

After  further  angry  ex- 
changes, Gardiner  tods  out 
the  gun  and  shot  Mr  Davies 
through  the  jaw.  He  then 
turned  his  gun  on  Mr  Worae 
and  fired  two  bullets  into  his 


head,  Mr  Bevan  said.  Mr 
Worae  died  instantly. 

‘T  saw  him  pull  something 
out  of  his  trousers  which 
looked  like  a gun,”  Mr  Sarko- 
die said.  “He  was  swearing 
and  saying  'Fuck  you,  fuck 
you',  and  then  he  shot  Mr 
Davis.” 

With  the  gunman  on  his 
heels.  Mr  Sarkodie  escaped 
into  nearby  woods.  “I  was 


screaming  for  someone  to  call 
the  police.”  he  recalled. 

Gardiner  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  shooting  and  told 
two  witnesses:  “You  don’t 
know  me.  I'm  a bad  boy,  Fm  a 
gangster,"  Mr  Bevan  said. 

“It  was  as  dear  intent  to 
kin  as  one  could  Imagine,” 
Mr  Bevan  added.  “This  case 
is  a dramatic  example  of  how 
a total  loss  of  self-control  by  a 


Age  argues  for  experience  at  BBC 


Newsreaders  defend  themselves 
against  populist  appeals  to  youth 


Maggie  Brown 


BBC  presenters  lined 
up  to  defend  them- 
selves yesterday  after 
the  Guardian  revealed 
that  corporation  chiefs  have 
ordered  a wide-ranging 
review  of  news  output  amid 
claims;  that  the  programmes 
have  become  stale  and  are 
dominated  by  remote,  middle- 
aged  broadcasters. 

The  managing  director  of 
BBC  News,  Tony  Hall,  is 
seeking  changes  that  would 
get  younger  and  more  down- 
market people  to  tune  in. 

“A  small  frisson  of  excite- 
ment did  wing  round  the  sys- 
tem when  we  read  about  it,” 
said  Martyn  Lewis,  the  52- 
year-old  presenter  of  the  Six 
O'Clock  News,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  news  bulletins. 


John  Humphrys,  aged  53, 
presenter  of  Radio  4's  Today 
programme  and  a heavy- 
weight political  interviewer, 
said:  "Frankly,  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  age  you  are.  There 
are  53-year -old  who  behave 
like  19-year-olds.  There  is  no 
reason  younger  faces 
shouldn't  read  the  news  if  it  is 
done  better  by  them.  But  look 
at  the  American  networks: 
they  have  done  their  research 
and  they  use  established  an- 
chors. Dan  Rather,  Peter  Jen- 
nings, Tom  Brokaw.  none  of 
them  is  young.  It’s  because 
people  want  authority.  Walter 
Cronkite  went  on  into  his 
seventies.” 

Peter  Sissons,  also  S3,  pre- 
senter of  the  Nine  O'clock 
News,  said  experienced  hands 
like  him  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right  since  the  BBC  was 
keeping  them  on. 

‘It  is  the  people 
over  50  on  and 
behind  the 
screen  who  are 
the  BBC’s 
greatest  asset. 
They  represent 
ahuge  pool  of 
knowledge.’ 


d Rotor  Sissons 


“I  feel  very  strongly  about 
ageism.  It  is  the  people  over 
50  on  and  behind  the  screen 
who  are  the  BBC’s  greatest 
asset.  They  represent  a huge 
pool  of  knowledge  and  know- 
how and  you  discard  them  at 
your  peril.  They  have  what 
can  only  be  acquired  through 
years  of  experience.  Someone 
like  myself  and  Humphrys 
have  worked  on  all  the  big 
stories.  I can  remember  a 
time  not  just  when  there  was 
a Labour  government  but  the 
Conservative  ones  before 
that" 

Others  said  privately  they 
expected  the  new  24-hour 
news  service  the  Corporation 
intends  to  start  In  the  autumn 
will  be  a seedbed  of  talent 
where  a new  generation  of 
presenters  can  be  tried  out 

Mr  Sissons  said  he  had  al- 
ways had  reservations  about 
the  nine  o'clock  set  'T  think 
it  does  make  you  a bit  remote. 
It  is  mostly  generated  by  com- 
puters. But  they  have  tried  all 
sorts  of  things  in  TV  news, 
such  as  presenting  it  from  the 
newsroom.  That  works  until 
someone  walks  behind 
scratching  themselves.  What 
really  matters  to  ail  of  this  la 
how  you  present  the  big 
stories.  What  happens  if  a 
Boeing  landed  on  the  House 
of  Commons.” 

All  the  presenters  returned 
to  the  fundamental  fact  of  lifb: 
that  the  BBC  Is  at  heart  a seri- 
ous and  polished  professional 
news  organisation  with 
specialist  teams.  They  pro- 
vide news  to  a certain  style 
because  that  is  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them. 

Paul  Woolwich,  who 
launched  Here  And  Now,  the 
BBC's  successful  attempt  to 


redress  the  up-market  bal- 
ance with  a popular  current 
affairs  programme,  has 
changed  to  devising  a ■ new 
populist  strand  for  Channel  5. 
He  said  all  news  organisa- 
tions all  over  the  world  were 
obsessed  with  how  to  attract 
and  bold  younger  people.  But 
the  fact  was  that  16-24-year- 
olds  bad  better  things  to  do. 
“They  go  out  to  the  pub,  they 
go  clubbing,  they’ll  do  any- 
thing rather  than  sit  waiting 
about  for  the  nightly  news. 
They  pick  up  news  as  and 
when  they  find  iL  The  people 
who  watch  news  programmes 
are  like  Daily  Telegraph  read- 
ers: they  are  old  and  dying. 
Young  people  have  better 
things  to  do.” 

He  said  everyone  in  the 
news  media  was  asking  the 
same  question,  how  to  expand 
the  audience,  if  only  because 
it  had  an  Important  demo- 
cratic dimension.  One  way 
was  to  have  a come-otf-it  fac- 
tor. for  example,  if  politicians 
said  they  could  not  legislate 


against  combat  knives  be- 
cause of  a problem  of  defining 
them  the  public . recognised 
that  as  nonsense. 

One  of  the  driving  factors 
behind  the  BBC’s  review  is  a 
belief  that  presenters  have  be- 
come too  imbued  with  their 
status  as  stars  and  they  there- 
fore take  over  the  programme 
rather  than  let  news  speak,  for 
itself. 

Martyn  Lewis  said:  "The 
stars  of  TV  news  are  the  video 
reports  we  introduce,  not  us. 
Presenters  are  the  bridges 
across  which  the  news  flows 
to  the  viewers." 

Another  presenter,  who 
asked  to  anonymous,  said:  “I 
am  sure  that  there  are  pro- 
ducers and  editors  about  who 
resent  us.  We  earn  perhaps 
£150,000  a year,  three  times 
their  salary.  But  we  are  on 
contracts,  we  could  be  out  of 
work  in  a year.  Most  of  us  are 
saving  like  mad  for  a rainy 
day.  It  is  not  the  life  of  Reilly 
being  a BBC  presenter,  you 
know.” 

‘Look  at  the  US 
networks:  they 
have  done  their 
research  and 
they  use 
established 
anchors.  It’s 
because  people 
want  authority.’ 


John  Humphrys 
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car  driver  can  cause  him  to 
behave  in  an  uninhibited  and, 
in  this  case,  murderous  way 
— road  rage  taken  to  Its  ex- 
treme. The  fact  that  the  gun- 
man seemed  enraged  and  out 
of  control  is  no  excuse.” 
Gardiner  was  later  picked 
out  by  Mr  Sarkodie  to  an 
identification  parade  and 
identified  by  two  witnesses. 
The  hearing  continues. 


Labour’s  tax 
pledges 
fail  to  bite 
with  voters 

continued  from  page  l 
among  the  Tory  leadership, 
Stephen  DorrelL,  the  Health 
Secretary,  who  was  chosen  by 
John  Mqjor  to  be  a campaign 
front-naan,  disowned  Mr  Hes- 
eltine’s  view:  “I  always  think 
that  during  an  election  cam- 
paign — by-election  or  Gen- 
eral Election  — you’re  well- 
advised  to  avoid  predicting 
the  result  and  [to]  get  on  with 
dying  to  influence  it.” 

Labour’s  deputy  leader. 
John  Prescott  said  Mr  Hesei- 
tine  “appears  to  be  throwing 
to  the  towel  on  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a very  safe  Tory 
seat". 

Whichever  party  wins  the 
election,  the  voters  beLleve 
that  taxation  as  a whole  is  set 
to  increase.  Sixty-seven  per 
cent  think  that  Labour  would 
increase  taxes,  but  an  even 
higher  proportion  of  the  elec- 
torate, 74  per  cent,  think  that 
the  Conservatives  would  put 
them  up  too. 

Judging  by  the  new  poll 
most  voters  are  willing  to  pay 
more.  Asked  how  much  they 
would  be  prepared  to  pay  to 
extra  tax  to  provide  more 
money  for  puhlic  services,  the 
average  expressed  was  £9.8ip 
per  month.  This  Is  equivalent 
to  an  extra  £3  billion  In  reve- 
nue for  the  Chancellor,  or  an 
extra  l,5p  on  the  basic  rate  of 
income  tax. 

ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  1.199  adults  aged  is 
and  1 over  by  telephone  be- 
tween January  31  and  Febru- 
ary 2.  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted across  the  country  and 
the  results  weighted  to  the 
profile  of  all  adults. 
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^Absent  mothers’  hit  back 


Working  mother  Cec  Darker:  ‘A  choice  yon  have  to  make' 

f !f  they  get  back  from 
■ school  to  find  a note 
on  the  table  saying 
. . . I’ll  ring  you  at 
five,  they  know  they 
are  in  your  thoughts 


J 


— Dance  teacher  Cec  Darker  on  how 
both  parents  working  affects  children 


Felix  (left)  and  Alexis  Darker . . . Won  ran  ring  them  and  say  you’re  sorry  you’re  not  there  bnt  talk  about  weekend  plans*  photograph  gfuham  turner 


Working  mums  are  just  the  jo 


Experts  say  quality  of  child  care 
is  crucial  factor  in  development 


Working  'mothers 

With  dependent  children,  %.  Britain 
40 


CbraLmgrigg 


DUCATION  experts 
yesterday  came  to 
the  defence  of  the 
.working  mother 
(after  a Panorama 
programme  blamed  women 
who  work  full-time  for  their 
children’s  poor  exam  results. 

The  programme.  Missing 
Mum,  broadcast  last  night, 
was  based  on  a survey  of  600 
families  in  the  Barking  and 
Dagenham  areas  of  Essex, 
conducted  by  the  University 
of  North  London.  The  study 
showed  that  twice  as  many 
children  whose  mothers 


worked  full-time  left  school 
with  no  GCSBs,  compared 
with  children  whose  mothers 
worked  part-time. 

But  yesterday  educationists 
said  that  the  crucial  factor  in 
chHdren’8  development  was 
the  quality  of  child  care  they 
received.  For  girls,  far  from 
being  detrimental,  having  a 
working  mother  could  be 
beneficial. 

Tgrannmir  factors  were  also 
cited  as  Important  A report 
published  yesterday  by  the 
Daycare  Trust  showed  that 
the  most  serious  threat  to 
children’s  development  was 
poverty.  Colette  Kelleher,  die 
trust’s  director,  said:  “Work- 
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tog  parents  need  help,  not 
guilt  There  is  one  child  care 
place  for  every  nine  children 
under  eight  years  old,  and  the 


gap  is  even  bigger  in  rural 
areas.  If  their  parents  can’t 
work,  that  is  very  bad  for 
children." 

Surveys  in  Scandinavia, 
Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  shown  good  qual- 
ity pre-school  day  care  for 
children  of  working  parents 
to  be  beneficial  in  the  long 
term.  One,  the  Perry  Pre- 
School  Programme  in  Michi- 
gan, followed  the  progress  of 
123  children  from  poor  black 
families  from  pre-school  to 
adulthood  and  observed  bet- 
ter school  results,  higher 
levels  of- employment  and 
reduced  crime  levels. 

A report  last  year  by  Ian 
Roberts,  director  of  the  child 
health  monitoring  unit  at  the 
University  of  London,  con- 
cluded that  children  of  work- 
ing parents  who  had  been  in 


day  care  showed  advanced 
cognitive  development  and 
were  less  likely  to  foil  in 
school  at  a later  stage. 

"Our  research  showed  that 
ghiMrm  who  go  to  day  care 
centres  benefit  in  terms  of  IQ, 
school  work  and  emotional 
development  Children  need 
to  be  cared  for  properly  in  a 
safe  and  raring  environment. 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  the 
mother."  Dr  Roberts  said. 

Edward  MeDmish,  Profes- 
sor of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of 
Wales,  was  Interested  in  the 
quality  of  day  care  that  chil- 
dren in  Daghenham  and 
Barking  might  have  received 
10  years  ago.  "Research  has 
shown  that  the  critical  factor 
is  whether  children  have  sig- 
nificant periods  of  poor  qual- 
ity care,  whether  at  home  or 


elsewhere."  be  said.  Prof  Mel- 
huish's  research  also  shows 
that  having  a working  mother 
has  a positive  effect  on  girls' 
development,  because  it  gives 
them  a role  model 

Angela  Phillips,  the  author 
of  The  Trouble  with  Boys, 
said:  "Girls'  performance  at 
school  has  improved  in  paral- 
lel with  women  going  out  to 
work.  Before  women  had  jobs, 
we  had  generations  of  under- 
achieving girls.  We  can’t  turn 
the  dock  back." 

Felicity  Lusk,  the  head  of 
Oxford  High  School  for  Girls, 
herself  a working  mother, 
said:  “We're  in  the  business 
of  encouraging  girls  to  go 
through  the  university  sys- 
tem and  have  a career,  to 
show  them  that  it  can  be 
done,  and  is  something  to 
fight  for.  Working  women  are 


doing  the  best  they  can.  Now 
people  are  turning  round  and 
saying  “You're  doing  it  all 
wrong.'  There's  a hidden 
agenda  to  try  to  make  work- 
ing women  feel  guilty. 

"We  have  to  be  realistic. 
There  is  such  a high  propor- 
tion of  women  working  now. 
the  real  issue  is  the  provision 
of  child  care  or  an  excellent 
standard.  It's  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual family  to  work  out 
what  works  best  for  them. 

“Working  mothers  have  got 
to  work  very  hard  to  main- 
tain links  of  communication, 
but  that  applies  to  women 
who  play  golf  all  day.  Just  be- 
cause the  woman  is  at  home. 
h doesn't  mean  she  is  doing  a 
good  job." 


Loader  comment,  page  8; 
Natasha  Walter,  page  9 


Missing 
Zoe’s 
stepfather 
held  again 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


POLICE  investigating  the 
disappearance  of  the 
Wiltshire  schoolgirl  Zoe 
Evans  yesterday  re-arrested 
the  10-year-old’s  stepfather. 

Zoe  went  missing  from  her 
home  in  the  army  garrison 
town  of  Warminster  more 

than  three  weeks  ago. 

Police  said  a local  man  in 
his  20s  had  been  arrested  at 

lunchtime  on  suspicion  of  her 
murder  and  was  being  held  to 
await  questioning.  They 
refused  to  say  whether  the 
man  they  were  holding  was 
Miles  Evans,  Zee's  23-year-old 
stepfather.  But  his  mother. 
Sandra,  confirmed  to  repor- 
ters that  her  son  had  been 
arrested. 

Zoe.  whose  natural  father  is 
Malaysian,  vanished  from  the 
married  quarters  she  shared 
with  her  parents  and  younger 
brother  on  January  11.  Her 
mother.  Paula  Evans,  aged  28. 
last  saw  her  after  putting  her 
to  bed  the  previous  evening. 

Witnesses  reported  seeing 
her  walking  through  a super- 
market car  park  on  the  day 
she  disappeared.  Later  that 
day  another  witness  reported 
seeing  a man  following  her 
along  a footpath  near  the 
town's  railway  station. 

The  discovery  of  two 
articles  of  clothing  stained 
with  Zoe's  blood  led  police  to 
fear  the  worst. 

A week  after  Zoe  disap- 
peared Air  Evans,  a driver  in 
the  Royal  Logistic  Corps 
based  at  Warminster,  and 
Zoe's  mother  were  arrested 
and  held  for  questioning  for 
almost  three  days  before 
being  released  without 
charge. 

In  a statement  issued 
through  her  solicitors  Paula 
Evans  vehemently  denied  she 
had  anything  to  do  with  her 
daughter's  disappearance. 


Zoe  Evans . . . disappeared 
more  than  three  weeks  ago 


How  it  works  for  us 


Tormented 
by  guilt 
— like  all 
mothers 

CEC  DARKER,  a teacher  at 
Central  School  of  Dance 
in  London,  has  two  sons  and 
went  back  to  work  when  each 
was  six  months  old.  writes 
Clare  Longrigg. 

“I  was  a dance  teacher  in 
secondary  school,  which  was 
good  because  teachers  could 
get  out  at  3.30  then  and  pick 
them  up  from  nursery.  Then 
we  would  have  three  or  four 
hours  of  activities  together  be- 
fore bed.  These  days,  a lot  of 
mothers  finish  work  later." 

The  children,  Alexis,  now 
aged  13.  and  Felix,  aged  16, 
were  in  a teachers'  coopera- 
tive nursery  run  by  parents 
involved  in  education. 

• Bv  the  time  the  children 
went  to  school,  either  my  hus- 
band. or  a friend  who  shared 
the  school  run,  picked  them  up 
every  day.  1 felt  quite  strongly 
about  having  a parent  pick 


them  up  from  schooL  My  hus- 
band is  a freelance  builder  and 
decided  not  to  expand  so  that 
he  would  be  able  to  spend  time 
with  them.  It  might  mean  he 
earns  less,  bnt  it’s  a choice  you 
have  to  make.” 

Her  own  job  changed 
recently,  and  she  works  late 
more  often.  "At  least  three 
rimes  a week  I only  get  home 
after  7 J0,  which  is  difficult" 
Although  she  gets  involved 
with  the  school,  her  older  son 
is  very  secretive  about  his 
work.  "He  thinks  Tm  interfer- 
ing. Perhaps  it’s  because  he 
went  to  nursery  too  early,  or  to 
school  too  early,  but  mothers 
always  torment  themselves 
with  guilt,  don't  they?” 

On  whether  it  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  child’s  development 
if  both  parents  work,  she  says: 
“It  depends  what  sort  ofhome 
you're  talking  about  If  they 
get  back  from  school  to  find  a 
note  on  the  table  saying  Til  be 
in  at  five  and  there’s  a dough- 
nut on  the  table',  or  Til  ring 
you  at  five’,  they  know  they're 
in  your  thoughts.  You  can 
ring  them  and  say  you're 
sorry  you’re  not  there  but  talk 
about  plans  for  the  weekend.” 


Granny 
was  the 
perfect 
nanny 

LESLEY  BREEN  (right*  a 
marketing  assistant  work- 
ing in  central  Manchester, 
went  back  to  work  when  her 
son,  Ian,  was  just  16  months 
old.  She  had  the  perfect  child- 
minder her  mother,  writes 
David  Ward. 

“My  mum  gave  up  her  part- 
time  job  and  looked  after  lan.  1 
could  go  to  work  perfectly 
happily,  knowing  that  be 
would  be  well  cared  for  and 
that  he  was  happy.  She  was  a 
young  granny  and  took  time 
to  do  everything  with  him  that 
I would  have  dona” 

Mrs  Breen,  who  had  no 
fears  that  her  son’s  educa- 
tional progress  would  be  im- 
paired because  she  was  work- 
ing, took  her  job  to  earn  the 
money  to  pay  for  private  edu- 
cation for  Ian.  “I  sent  him  toa 
prep  school  which  took  him  at 
three.” 


Ian,  no  waged  13,  attends  an 
independent  school  in  Man- 
chester. His  mother  gives  him 
a lift  in  the  morning  and  he  is 
picked  up  at  night 

"The  only  regrets  I had 
about  working  was  when  he 
was  ill  as  a baby  and  I had  to 
go  out  and  leave  him.  Al- 
though 1 knew  my  mum  was 
taking  great  care  of  him,  I still 
wanted  to  be  there. 

“I  realise  I have  been  really 
lucky.  I would  not  change 
what  1 have  done  and  I am 
very  pleased  with  the  way 
things  have  turned  out" 


Lottery  squeezes  charity  cash 


Growth  in  donations  dips  below 
inflation  for  the  first  time 


Sarah  Ryle 


Donations  to  Brit- 
ain’s top  100  charities 
have  fallen  substan- 
tially in  real  terms  over  the 
two  years  since  the  National 
Lottery  started,  a report  pub- 
lished today  Claims. 

The  latest  Charity  100  In- 
dex. compiled  by  the  City 
fund  managers  Barclays 
Global  Investors  and  NGO  Fi- 
nance magazine,  shows  that 


income  growth  dipped  below 
inflation  for  the  first  time  at 
the  end  of  1994  after  comfort- 
ably outstripping  it  in  the 
previous  three  years.  The 
National  Lottery  was  intro- 
duced in  November  that  year. 

The  editor  of  NGO  Finance, 
Daniel  Phelan,  said:  "It  Is  a 
prime  coincidence  that  this 
has  taken  place  since  the  lot- 
tery  came  in.” 

Total  income  outperformed 
rtfivfal  inflation  by  an  aver- 
age 26  per  cent  in  the  three 


years  before  the  lottery  was 
introduced,  but  full  year 
results  from  the  end  of  1995  to 
December  1996  show  annual 
growth  at  0.7  per  cent;  well 
below  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  survey’s  publishers 
said  the  decline  in  voluntary 
donations  was  marked  and 
was  outstripped  by  income 
from  charities’  Investments 
fertile  first  time  in  1994. 

Camelot  rejected  the  survey 
evidence,  pointing  to  a recent 
report  from  another  large  fi- 
nancial firm,  Andersen, 
which  examined  2,000  chari- 
ties and  concluded  the  lottery 
had  had  no  adverse  affects. 

A spokesman  said:  “We 


have  given  £2.8  billion  to  good 
causes  since  the  lottery 
began.  We  would  point  out 
that  only  one  sixth  of  income 
to  charity  comes  from  volun- 
tary donations.” 

Camelot’s  pre-tax  profits 
last  year  were  £51.1  million, 
representing  less  than  l per 
cent  of  sales  receipts,  and  the 
organisation  boasts  that  28p 
in  every  pound  is  handed 
over  to  good  causes. 

Bnt  Oxfam  said  charities' 
share  should  be  larger.  Head 
of  appeals  Simon  Colltngs 
said:  “The  public  thinks  the 
proportion  of  lottery  money 
going  to  good  causes  is  higher 
than  it  really  is.” 


O 


I am  an  investigator  into  paranormal  phenomena, 
uncanny  events  and  otherworld  experiences. 
Follow  me  down  - I’ll  show  you  a swamp  creature 
in  an  Essex  gravel  pit,  a neon  skull  that  spells 
regret,  an  amazingly  hairy  woman...  
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News  in  brief 

Sex  offender 
‘to  attack  again’ 

A SEX  offender  who  attacked  a Tory  party  worker  is  likely  to 
carry  out  a similar  assault  again  when  he  is  released  from  an 
Irish  prison  next  month,  according  to  a sex  crimes  consultant 
Ray  \Vvre.  who  claims  there  is  no  law  which  would  give  police 
the  power  to  prevent  dangerous  criminals  from  living  in  the 
community. 

John  Cronin  attacked  "Judy”  in  1992  after  masquerading  as  a 
priest  and  arranging  to  meet  her  at  home  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
his  donating  funds  to  the  party.  On  the  way  out  of  the  house  he 
hit  her.  He  then  tried  to  strangle  her  and  when  she  broke  away 
he  grabbed  a brass  poker,  bitting  her  repeatedly  on  the  head 
before  sexuaflv  assaulting  her  after  she  refused  to  undress. 

The  case  led'to  a national  debate  on  sentencing  policy  after 
*he  told  the  1993  Conservative  Party  conference  how  Cronin’s 
life  sentence  had  been  reduced  to  six  years  by  three  Appeal 
Courtjudges.  ... 

In  fact,  Cronin  was  released  from  Shotts  prison  m Lanark- 
shire after  four  years  for  good  behaviour  last  May  but  days  later 
he  stole  more  than  £1,000  from  a church  In  Molehill,  120  miles 
from  Dublin  and  was  jailed  fora  year.  He  Is  due  to  be  released 
next  month. 

Mr  Wvre  told  last  night’s  BBC  Scotland  Frontline  pro- 
gramme: "I  believe  he  will  go  straight  back  into  his  cycle  again 
as  he  did  when  he  came  out  of  prison  this  time.  Again  it  is  other 
victims  who  are  going  to  pay  that  price." 


Atrm^  picks  new  chief 

GENERAL  Sir  Roger  Wheeler,  the  son  of  a distinguished  general 
and  Commander-in-Chief  Land  Command,  took  over  as  the  new 
head  or  the  army  yesterday  from  General  Sir  Charles  Guthrie, 
who  is  to  become  Chief  or  the  Defence  Staff. 

General  Wheeler.  55.  was  selected  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
from  a strong  list  of  contenders,  including  General  Sir  Michael 
Rose,  the  former  SAS  commander  who  commanded  United 
Nations  forces  in  Bosnia  in  a high  profile  12-month  operation. 
General  Wheeler  was  commissioned  into  his  father’s  regiment, 
the  Roval  Ulster  Rifles,  in  1964.  He  served  as  a brigade  major 
during  the  1974  Cyprus  emergency  and  was  a member  ofLord 
Carver’s  staffduring  the  1977  Rhodesia  talks.  He  later  com- 
manded forces  in  Northern  Ireland  between  1993  and  1996. 


Grandmother,  76,  jailed 

IVY  WILLIAMS,  a 76-year-old  grandmother  suffering  from  heart 
d isease  and  bronchitis,  was  jailed  ibr  nine  months  yesterday  at 
Gloucester  crown  court  for  her  part  in  a stolen  goods  handling 
racket  Judge  Gabriel  Hutton  told  her  “There  are  places  where 
the  elderly  and  infirm  can  be  looked  after  properly  in  prison.”  Her 
lawyers  sa  id  they  would  be  lodging  an  appeal. 

Mrs  Williams,  of  Coalpit  Heath,  Bristol  was  convicted  last  year 
on  eight  charges  of  handling  jewellery,  ornaments  and  other 
valuables  stolen  in  a series  of  country  house  raids  throughout  the 
West  Country.  Her  sons,  John  and  Christopher,  and  their  former 
girlfriends  have  all  been  jailed  for  their  parts  in  the  offences.  John 
Williams  went  missing  on  the  last  day  of  his  trial  and  is  still  at 
large.  He  was  jailed  for  10  years. 

Patrick  Harrington,  the  defence  QC.  argued  that  Mrs  Williams 
should  be  spared  jalL  if  only  because  of  her  age.  Her  only  previous 
criminal  conviction  was  eight  years  ago  when  she  was  fined  £250 
for  handling  stolen  building  society  savings  stamps.  “What  she 
did  was  to  sweep  up  relative  trifles  which  came  her  way  to  a value 
of  no  more  than  £200." 


Boeing  and  RAF  in  near  miss 

THE  Civil  Aviation  Authority  is  investigatinga  report  of  a near 
miss  involving  a Boeing 737  airliner  and  two  military  jets  at  a 
height  of 6.800  feet  20  miles  south  of  Inverness  last  Wednesday. 
The  Boeing  was  travelling  from  Heathrow  to  Inverness  and  the 
two  jets  were  on  routine  exercise  in  the  Highlands  when  the 
incident  happened,  a CAA  statement  said  today. 

It  is  understood  the  Boeing  was  descending  from  a cruising 
altitude  of 30.000  feet  when  its  crew  received  a radar  service 
warning  from  RAF  Lossiemouth,  telling  them  that  military  Jets 
were  in  the  area.  One  of  the  military  jets,  a Tornado,  Dew  left  to 
right  in  front  of  the  Boeing,  about  a mile  ahead  of  it 


Fishing  nets  kill  dolphins 

FISHING  nets  have  been  blamed  for  killing  more  than  30  dolphins 
and  porpoises  off  the  shores  oFDevon  and  Cornwall  this  year.  This 
is  75  per  cent  of  the  figure  for  the  whole  country  and  conservation- 
ists are  calling  on  the  European  Parliament  to  fund  research 
aimed  at  protecting  the  mammals  from  industrial  fishing. 

Half  the  carcasses  have  been  examined  by  the  Veterinary 
Investigation  Unit  at  Polwhele.  Truro,  and  they  have  found  the 
majority  of  them  have  broken  beaks  and  tails,  which  indicate  that 
they  hav  e struggled  and  died  in  fishing  nets.  The  Cornwall 
Wildlife  Trust  sold  that  common  dolphins— -among  the  fastest 
dolph  ms  in  the  sea  — are  known  to  have  been  caught  in  mid-water 
trawls  used  to  catch  mackerel,  horse-mackerel  and  bass  in  winter 
by  Dutch.  Scottish  and  French  boats. 


Teenagers’  TV  bedrooms 

TEENAGE  bedrooms  are  becoming  self-contained  “entertain- 
ment centres",  with  19  per  cent  having  a TV  and  music  centre  and 
12  per  cent  a computer,  according  to  a survey  published  yester- 
day. Although  a third  of  the  teenagers  answering  the  survey 
admitted  their  rooms  were  tidied  "once  in  a blue  moon",  only  20 
per  cent  felt  the  rooms  would  rate  “as  a complete  mess”.  Half 
claimed  to  clear  up  once  a week  but  boys  were  the  worst  culprits 
with  72  per  cent  tidying  up  once  a month  or  less.  The  playground 
study,  carried  out  by  stompa  Furniture,  surveyed  loo  li  to  16- 
year-olds  in  five  areas.  Boys  in  Glasgow  were  the  most  untidy 
while  Middlesex  girls  appeared  to  be  the  tidiest  with  92  per  cent 
claiming  to  tidy  their  room  once  a week. 
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Catherine  Yass  with  her  photographic  portrait  of  Sir  Denys  Lasdtm,  aged  82,  the  architect  whose  work  includes  the  National  Theatre.  The  specially  commissioned  photograph  is 
prominently  featured  in  an  exhibition  devoted  to  Sir  Denys's  career  and  achievements,  which  opens  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  on  Thursday  photograph:  uawo  snurae 


Labour  vows  to  support  artistic  talent 


‘National  trust  for  culture’  will 
be  high  on  agenda,  says  Blair 


Dan  dalster 
Arts  Correspondent 


IT  HAD  been  in  produc- 
tion for  over  a year. 
Rewrites  continued  up  to 
the  last  minute.  But  yes- 
terday Tony  Blair  finally 
revealed  the  outline  of 
Labour's  arts  policy  to  a high- 
powered  audience  at  the  Man- 
sion House  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. 

In  a speech  that  was  long  on 
principles  if  somewhat  short 
on  specifics,  the  Labour 
leader  pledged  to  create  a 


national  endowment  for 
science  and  the  arts  (Nesta)  to 
invest  in  new  talent  The  en- 
dowment would  be  funded 
through  National  Lottery 
money  that  would  be  taken 
from  the  proposed  replace- 
ment for  the  Millennium 
Commission,  which  will  come 
into  being  once  the  millen- 
nium celebrations  are 
completed. 

"Nesta  would  be  a national 
trust  for  talent  in  Britain.” 
Mr  Blair  said,  "backing 
human  capital  rather  than 
buildings.” 

He  sought  to  place  the  arts 


high  on  the  agenda  that  will 
guide  an  incoming  Labour 
government,  praising  their 
contribution  to  society's  well- 
being. He  also  went  out  or  his 
way  to  attack  the  notion,  pro- 
posed by  Margaret  Thatcher, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
society.  “Whatever  feats  of  in- 
dividual brilliance,  art  Is  usu- 
ally enjoyed  with  others  and 
often  reflects  the  state  of  soci- 
ety in  new  and  Imaginative 
ways.  And  we  believe  in  soci- 
ety. The  arts  deny  the  obnox- 
ious assertion  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  society.” 

With  an  eye  on  the  election, 
Mr  Blair  even  mentioned  the 
1983  Labour  Party  manifesto, 
dubbed  the  longest  suicide 
note  in  history.  "For  a long 
priod  of  time,  arts  and  culture 


was  seen  as  an  add  on  to  poli- 
tics — a bit  like  the  1983 
manifesto  that  started  with 
agriculture  and  ended  with 
Zoos.  But  now  ...  that  posi- 
tion has  been  transformed. 
Whatever  happens  to  politi- 
cians over  the  next  three 
months,  the  future  for  British 
culture  is  very  bright.” 

Mr  Blair  also  paid  tribute 
to  the  role  of  regional  arts 
bodies.  I believe  local  insti- 
tutions are  much  better 
placed  than  national  govern- 
ment to  tap  the  talent  of  local 
communities.”  be  said  at  the 
lunch,  held  to  mark  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  British 
Screen  Advisory  Council. 

In  a move  that  will  please 
many  within  the  British  film 
industry,  Mr  Blair  pledged  to 


return  Britain  to  the  Euri- 
mages  programme,  a Council 
of  Europe  initiative  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  film 
production. 

The  endowment  scheme 
was  immediately  attacked  by 
the  National  Heritage  Secre- 
tary, Virginia  Bottomley,  who 
termed  it  a “luwies’  char- 
ter”. In  a statement  issued  by 
her  office,  she  said:  “This  con- 
firms my  worst  fears.  This 
Labour  scheme  for  a politi- 
cally correct  lottery  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  communities 
up  and  down  the  country." 

But  the  speech  received  a 
more  favourable  reaction 
from  the  arts  community. 
Melvyn  Bragg,  controller  of 
arts  at  London  Weekend  Tel- 
evision. said:  "The  great 


thing  about  it  is  that  it  puts 
the  arts  and  broadcasting 
firmly  on  the  main  agenda. 
He  stressed  the  value  and  the 
power  of  the  regions,  and  the 
endowments  are  a good  signal 
to  young  people.” 

Richard  Eyre,  director  of 
the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
called  the  speech  “wonderful” 
news.  “We  look  forward  to 
seeing  words  translated  into 
action  “ he  said. 

Thelma  Holt,  theatre  pro- 
ducer and  cliair  of  the  Arts 
Council's  drama  advisory 
panel,  praised  Mr  Blair's 
promise  to  review  the  funding 
of  dance  and  drama  students. 

Mary  Allen,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Arts  Council,  said 
the  speech  “had  a positive 
and  confident  tone.” 


Directors  find  promise  in  Blair’s  first  act  but  wait  to  see  how  the  plot  will  develop 


‘I  don’t 
imagine  there 
will  be  much 
new  money  for 
the  theatre’ 


Adrian  Noble, 
artistic  director, 
RSC 

1 * I ’M  VERY  impressed. 

I It's  like  a breath  of 
fresh  air  that  for  the  first 
time  since  197S  somebody 
is  reappraising  the  whole 
vocabulary  in  which  the 
arts  are  debated  in  this 
country.  For  so  long  the 
arts  have  been  debated  in  a 
financial  vocabulary,  even 
artists  themselves  have 
done  that. 

“The  devil's  In  the  detail 
of  coarse.  I like  the  prior- 
ities of  education,  training 
and  access.  I don’t  imagine 


however  that  there  will  be 
mneb  new  money  for  the 
theatre.  One  has  to  read  the 
speech  In  the  light  of  the 
other  Labour  statements. 

"I’m  glad  he  spoke  op 
about  society.  When  yon 
stand  at  the  back  of  the  RSC 
you  get  people  from  so 
many  different  walks  of  life 
in  the  audience,  their  views 
about  culture,  the  complex- 
ity of  that,  the  many  differ- 
ent views  there  are  on  this 
single  Issue,  you  can’t  help 
bat  believe  tbat  there  is 
this  thing  called  society.” 


‘He  talked 
about  the 
importance  of 
the  arts  to 
society’ 


Jude  Kelly, 
director,  West 
Yorfcs  Playhouse 

T WAS  the  first  time  In 
my  memory  that  a po- 
tential prime  minister  has 
made  such  a public  advocacy 
of  the  arts.  That  has  to  be  ap- 
plauded. The  scope  of  his 
speech  was  interesting  be- 
cause It  acknowledged  the 
economic  strength  of  the  arts 
but  be  didn’t  make  that  the 
major  platform.  He  talked 
about  the  importance  of  the 
arts  to  the  health  of  society. 

“Obviously  he  was  quite 
unspecific  but  be  did  pledge 
that  the  lottery  would  not 


‘He  doesn’t 
promise 
millions  but 
you  have  to  be 
realistic’ 


Jennifer  Edwards 
director,  National 
Campaign  for  Arts 


the  year  on  year  freeze  on 
arts  ftmding,  should  follow 
because  be  sees  the  benefits 
that  follow  from  the  arts. 
He  doesn't  have  to  say  that 
now  provided  he  genuinely 
believes  what  be  said.  He 
doesn’t  promise  millions  of 
pounds  but  we  are  not  In  an 
ideal  world  and  you  have  to 
be  realistic. 

“I  don’t  know  how  much 
of  it  was  written  by  him.  He 
probably  pat  a personal 
gloss  on  it.  The  bit  about 
the  folk  group  In  the  pub 
sounded  like  one  of  his.” 


replace  Treasury  funding. 
When  they  get  into  govern- 
ment who  knows  what  they 
will  find.  At  least  prior  to  the 
election  he  came  out  Into  the 
open  and  made  a speech 
about  an  area  that  has  tradi- 
tionally been  seen  as  a wishy- 
washy,  romantic  area  by  tbe 
rightwing  press.. 

“Nesta  is  an  interesting  idea. 
It  win  depend  on  how  success- 
ful they  are  in  getting  people  to 
give  money  to  it  It  does  recog- 
nise the  idea  that  Individual 
talent  does  need  a leg  up  be- 
yond corporate  sponsorship." 


1 1 1 WAS  pleasantly  sur- 
1 prised.  It  is  a speech 
we've  been  wanting  him  to 
make  for  quite  a long  time. 
It  wasn't  a long  shopping 
list.  It  sets  a positive  cli- 
mate, viewing  the  arts  not 
just  as  an  economic  actor, 
but  stressing  the  other 
qualities  that  the  arts  can 
bring:  social  cohesion, 
national  pride,  education. 

“If  this  is  straight  and  he 
believes  what  he  said,  the 
other  things  we  desperately 
want  to  see,  like  an  end  to 


Cup  final  ‘prompted  betting  talk’ 


BBC  ‘breached  the  privacy’ 
of  the  Barclay  brothers 


Match-fix  trial 
told  of ‘mix  with 
players’  advice 

NickVariey 
Sports  Correspondent 


THE  man  alleged  to  be 
the  middleman  between 
gamblers  and  Premier- 
ship footballers  involved  In  a 
match-fixing  scandal  was 
having  discussions  about  bet- 
ting on  English  games  as 
early  as  the  19 87  Cup  final,  a 
court  heard  yesterday. 

Heng  Suan.  Lim  received  a 
letter  from  a Far  Eastern  con- 
tact a couple  of  weeks  after 
the  match  between  Coventry 
City  and  Tottenham  Hotspur 
recounting  the  odds  on  the 
fixture,  the  jury  at  Winches- 
ter crown  court  heard. 

The  letter  suggested  Lim  — 
said  to  be  the  "short  man” 
who  paid  the  footballers  in- 
volved in  alleged  match-fixing 
in  tbe  1990s  — developed 
links  with  players. 

“You  must  mix  with  some 
team  which  you  think  is  poss- 
ible,” it  read.  •'Before  doing 
anything  just  mix  with  the 


Heng  Suan  Lim:  admitted 
getting  advice  from  players 


players  and  make  friends. 
Don’t  make  any  promises  and 
be  careful.” 

Lim.  on  his  first  day  of  giv- 
ing evidence  in  his  own  de- 
fence. said  that  meant  not 
promising  money  — but  he 
later  admitted  he  had 
received  information  about 
games  from  several  players. 

The  Malayan  businessman 
admitted  he  was  helped  by 
John  Fashanu.  Bruce  Grobbe- 
laar  and  Hans  Segers  — his 


fellow  defendants  in  the  case. 
He  also  named  Aston  Villa 
goalkeeper  Mark  Bosnlch  and 
ex-Wimbledon  player  Roger 
Joseph  as  advisers. 

Lim,  aged  31,  of 
Cricklewood,  north  London, 
denies  two  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, as  do  Grobbelaar,  aged 
39,  of  Bramley,  Surrey,  and 
Fashanu,  aged  34,  of  St  John’s 
Wood,  north  London.  Segers, 
aged  35.  of  Fleet,  Hampshire, 
rfwiiM  one  charge. 

Lim,  who  first  came  to  Brit- 
ain in  1986  to  study  accoun- 
tancy, said  he  began  receiv- 
ing money  from  a Johannes 
Josef  — who  he  described  as  a 
family  friend  but  who  the 
prosecution  have  claimed  was 
the  paymaster  of  the  match- 
fixing  — to  help  with  the 
costs  of  his  education. 

Unhappy  at  getting  the 
money  off  the  “multi-million- 
aire" for  nothing  he  offered  to 
work,  and  Mr  Josef  said  he 
would  like  to  use  Lim’s  ex- 
pertise about  football  to  help 
him  bet  on  games. 

In  1989  Lim  said  he  received 
£1,000  a month  for  his  guid- 
ance on  matches,  which  was 
gleaned  from  studying  form, 
bookmakers'  odds,  monitor- 
ing teletext  and.  later,  advice 
from  players.  He  was  prom- 


ised more  money  if  the  bets 
were  successful. 

Asked  about  a Football 
League  handbook  containing 
referees'  names  with  marks 
next  to  some  of  them,  he  de- 
nied he  had  ever  approached 
any  officials  and  said  the 
ticks  indicated  which  referees 
he  bad  seen  In  action  and 
which  were  the  most  senior. 

Lim  also  told  the  jury  that 
his  arrest  bad  caused  him 
great  embarrassment  because 
he  counted  among  his  friends 
many  famous  people  In  the 
Far  East,  including  members 
of  the  royal  families  of  Malay- 
sia and  Brunei,  senior  diplo- 
mats, ministers  and  business- 
men as  well  as  a vice- 
chairman  of  world  football's 
governing  body.  Fife.  None  of 
them  were  named  In  court 
and  none  would  be  giving  evi- 
dence on  his  behalf  because  of 
the  “adverse  publicity”. 

Such  high,  level  contacts 
were  far  removed  from  Lim’s 
roots  in  Malaysia  where  his 
love  of  football  had  developed 
when  he  lived  in  an  orphan- 
age for  six  years  while  his 
mother  could  not  afford  to 
keep  him.  He  became  a keen 
player,  captaining  his  coun- 
try’s under-l89ide. 

The  case  continues. 


Maggie  Brown 


THE  BBC  is  criticised  today 
for  breaching  the  privacy 
of  the  Barclay  brothers,  the 
secretive  owners  of  the  Euro- 
pean newspaper  and  the 
Scotsman. 

The  Broadcasting  Com- 
plaints Commission  found 
that  the  journalist  John 
Sweeney,  representing  the 
BBCZ  programme  The  Spin, 
was  wrong  to  have  landed  on 
tbeir  private  island,  Brecq- 
hou.  close  to  Sark. 

It  rejected  the  BBC’s  de- 
fence that  the  landing  was  in 
the  public  interest  because 
the  owners  were  public  fig- 
ures. "The  commission  was- 
not  persuaded  that  their  case 
rested  on  anything  more  than 
a wish  to  provide  an  enter- 
taining programme  for  a curi- 
ous public.” 

The  producers  bad  been 
told  by  Charles  Garside,  edi- 
tor of  the  European,  that 
David  and  Frederick  Barclay, 
who  are  twins,  declined  to  be 
interviewed.  There  were  no 
allegations  against  the  Bar- 
clays which  the  BBC  could 
have  realistically  expected  to 
be  answered  by  a visit  to 
Brecqhou. 


The  programme’s  interview 
with  Mr  Garside  was  edited 
in  a way  that  might  have  left 
an  impression  of  evasiveness. 
It  should  have  Included  his 
assurance  that  the  Barclays 
did  not  interfere  with  his 
editorship. 

The  programme,  a late 
night  series  now  discon- 
tinued. broadcast  the  item  in 
October  1995,  showing  Mr 
Sweeney,  an  Obseiver  jour- 
nalist. trying  to  land  on 
Brecqhou  and  being  escorted 
off.  The  decision  to  try  to  land 
had  been  made  at  the  highest 
editorial  level  in  tbe  BBC.  and 
the  BBC  said  that  since  the 
Barclay  brothers  were  not 
resident  on  the  island  at  the 
time  their  privacy  had  not 
been  infringed. 

It  added  that  ihe  pro- 
gramme had  taken  the  view 
that  the  Barclays  as  owners  of 
an  international  newspaper 
were  public  figures.  The  item 
demonstrated  the  climate  of 
secrecy  surrounding  them. 

The  hearing  was  attended 
by  Mr  Garside.  The  brothers 
have  begun  libel  proceedings 
against  the  BBC  over  another 
broadcast,  on  BBC  Radio 
Guernsey.  They  have  had  a 
multi-million  pound  home  on 
the  island. 
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Ferahill  museum  founder  Jlnmty  Crieghten  with  the  museum’s  model  of  the  signing  of  the  covenant  photograph:  kb.vn  boyes 
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David  Sharrock  on 
a sign  of  the  times 


Sir  Edward  Carson  signing  the  Ulster  covenant  in  1912  photograph:  Belfast  telegraph 


A BATTLE  is  being 
waged  over  the  table 
upon  which  Northern 
Ireland's  founding  father. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  signed 
the  famous  covenant  84 
years  ago  to  prevent  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland. 

In  September  1912  thou- 
sands of  Ulstermen  queued 
to  sign  the  Ulster  covenant 
on  the  table  at  Belfast  city 
hall,  many  of  them  in  their 
own  blood,  swearing  them- 
selves to  use  “all  means 
which  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  defeat  the  present 
conspiracy  to  set  up  a Home 


Rule.  Parliament  In 
Ireland”. 

The  table  upon  which  the 
signing  ceremony  took 
place  languished  in  the  city 
hall’s  vaults  until  it  was 
rescued  Grom  obscurity  by  a 
new  museum  celebrating 
the  life  and  history  of  the 
loyalist  Protestant  people 
of  the  Greater  Shanklll 
area  in  west  Belfast. 

The  Ferahill  People’s  Mu- 
seum opened  last  summer 
in  the  Former  headquarters 
of  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force,  the  illegal  private 
army  established  by  Sir  Ed- 


ward, which  transformed 
into  the  36th  Ulster  Div- 
ision of  the  first  world  war, 
and  whose  soldiers  were 
killed  in  their  thousands  at 
the  Somme. 

Within  a few  months  of 
opening  it  had  picked  up  an 
award  for  best  small  mu- 
seum in  Ireland.  With 
everything  going  so  well, 
the  party  came  to  an  end 
last  week  when  a city  hall 
official  telephoned  to  say 
that  he  wanted  the  table 
back. 

Tommy  Kirkham,  the 
museum’s  manager,  is  not 


Bloody  Sunday 
inquiry  calls  grow 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  campaign  for  a 
new  inquiry  into  the 
Bloody  Sunday  kill- 
ings of  14  unarmed  ci- 
vilians by  British  soldiers  in. 
Londonderry  25  years  ago  in- 
tensified yesterday,  with  sup- 
port from  a Conservative  for- 
mer Northern  Ireland 
minister  and  calls  for  an  apol- 
ogy from  the  staunchly 
Unionist,  Belfast-based  News 
Letter. 

Sir  Nicholas  Scott  MP  said: 
"I  think  year  by  year  the 
memories  of  what  happened 
on  Bloody  Sunday  are 
reawakened.” 

He  told  Granada  Talk  TV’s 
Britain  Talks  Back  pro- 
gramme: “People  aren’t  satis- 
fied with  the  decisions,  the 
way  the  whole  thing  has  been 
presented  since  then.  [Lord] 
Widgery  I don’t  think  was  a sat- 
isfactory inquiry  and  I think 
there  is  scope  for  a new  one . . . 

1 really  do  think  the  time  has 
come  that  we  try  to  find  out 
what  the  truth  really  was." 
Lord  Widgery’s  Investiga- 


tion concluded  that  none  of 
the  victims  was  proved  to 
have  been  shot  while  hand- 
ling firearms  or  bombs,  but 
there  was  a strong  suspicion 
that  others  in  the  crowd  of 
civil  rights  demonstrators 
had  been  doing.  In  1992,  John 
Major  .wrote  to  the  local  MP, 
the  SDLP  leader  John  Hume, 
saying  that  in  1974  it  was 
made  dear  that  the  victims 
“should  be  regarded  as  inno- 
cent ...  I hope  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  died  will  ac- 
cept that  assurance.” 

Sir  Nicholas  — who  was  de- 
selected by  his  constituency 
party  after  being  found  drunk 
in  the  street  during  last  year’s 
Tory  party  conference  — 
added  that  he  would  prefer  to 
see  both  British  and  Irish 
judges  at  the  inquiry,  and  pos- 
sibly a third  neutral  figure. 
He  is  the  second  Tory  former 
Northern  Ireland  minister  to 
call  for  a new  inquiry,  with 
Peter  Bottomley  doing  so  four 
years  ago. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  secu- 
rity spokesman.  Ken  Magin- 
nis.  dismissed  calls  for  a new 
inquiry  as  part  of  an  IRA  pro- 
paganda campaign.  But  his 


comments  were  markedly  out 
of  step  with  the  News  Letter 
yesterday,  which  carried  an 
editorial  with  the  striking 
headline:  Apology  needed  for 
Bloody  Sunday. 

The  newspaper  admitted 
that  the  killings  had  "become 
so  bound  up  in  republican 
propaganda”  that  Unionists 
found  it  difficult  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  relatives  of  the 
victims  seeking  an  official 
government  apology. 

“The  reality  is  that  for 
years  it  has  been  plain  that 
many  people  died  in  London- 
derry because  of  an  appalling 
over-reaction  by  troops  of  the 
Parachute  Regiment"  who,  it 
says,  “opened  fire  indiscrimi- 
nately with  scant  regard  for 
the  lives  of  others  who  were 
guilty  of  nothing .. . 

"An  official  apology  is  the 
least  that  can  be  done  for  the 
relatives  of  the  victims ...  the 
News  Letter  says  today  that 
the  events  of  Bloody  Sunday 
are  unforgiveable  and  that 
those  who  lost  innocent  loved 
ones  deserve  nothing  less 
than  a heartfelt,  unambigu- 
ous apology  from  the  highest  j 
possible  source."  ] 


Six  are  contaminated 
in  radioactivity  leak 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


SIX  people  were  contami- 
nated with  radioactivity 
at  the  Magnox  nuclear 
fuel  re-processing  plant  at 
SeUafieid.  Cumbria,  on  Sunday 
night  The  building  was  evacu- 
ated and  work  stopped  while 
an  investigation  was  carried 
out. 

The  workers  were  In  the 
B205  building,  the  oldest  part 
or  the  plant  dismantling  a 
redundant  machine  used  for 
dissolving  the  spent  nuclear 
fuel,  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened. Automatic  alarms 
alerted  staff  and  everyone  was 
ordered  to  leave. 

Six  operators  were  found  to 
have  "minor  wntamination’’ 
and  taken  to  the  site’s  medical 
department.  They  were 
allowed  home  but  will  be 
monitored. 

British  Nuclear  Fuels 


(BNFL)  Issued  a statement  last 
night  saying  checks  had 
shown  that  none  of  the  radio- 
activity had  escaped  from  the 
building  into  the  atmosphere. 
Although  the  company  would 
not  comment,  the  contamina- 
tion Is  likely  to  have  been  in 
the  form  of  plutonium  or  ura- 
nium dust  stirred  up  by  build- 
ing work. 

The  area  concerned  is  at  the 
hub  of  the  Magnox  re-process- 
ing operation  currently  under- 
going a £130  million  refit  over 
eight  months. 

Only  20  people  were  in  the 
area  at  the  time,  compared 
with  hundreds  during  normal 
operation. 

This  section  of  B2Q5  is  where 
spent  fuel  Is  dissolved  in  prep- 
aration for  the  plutonium  and 
uranium  being  extracted  for 
re-use. 

The  building  dates  from  the 
1950s  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  adverse  safety  reports  in  the 
p?wr,  mainly  because  of  haz- 


ards to  the  work  force.  When 
safety  standards  were  im- 
proved special  shielding  walls 
were  built  and  other  protective 
measures  adopted  to  cut  down 
routine  exposure  to 
radioactivity. 

Fuel  from  all  of  Britain's 
ageing  11  Magnox  nuclear 
stations  is  re-processed  in 
B205.  Some  of  these  stations 
have  had  their  lives  extended 
to  40  years,  which  means  that 
the  Sellafield  re-processing 
works  has  to  stay  open  well 
Into  the  next  century  to  cope 
with  the  spent  fuel,  since  there 
is  no  other  disposal  route 
available. 

A spokesman  said  the  inves- 
tigation would  delay  the  work 
"by  a few  days"  and  it  was 
hoped  the  time  could  be  made 
up. 

Last  night  ministers  were 
informed  about  the  incident 
and  the  Nuclear  installations 
Inspectorate  (Nil)  began  its 
own  investigation. 


Boy  dies  after  being  hit  in  chest  by  football 


AN  APPARENTLY  lit  and 
healthy  14-year-old  died 
alter  being  struck  on  the 
chest  by  a football  during  a 
kickabout  on  fields  near  his 
home  in  Druids  Heath, 
Birmingham.. 

Leon  Daniels  collapsed  mo- 
ments after  intercepting  a 
pass  and  the  ball  strinking 
hun  in  the  chest.  His  friends 
fetched  his  mother,  Cynthia, 
a nurse,  but  she  and  paramed- 
ics was  unable  to  revive  him. 
He  was  certified  dead  at  Sally 
Oak  hospital  shortly  after. 
Leon,  who  also  played  for 


the  Wheelers  Lane  boys 
school  team,  in  nearby  Kings 
Heath,  was  the  youngest  of 
tour  children,  two  boys  and 
two  girls. 

His  sister  Dawn,  23,  said 
yesterday  the  family  were 
still  trying  to  understand  why 
he  had  died.  “He  was  such  a 
fit  and  strong  lad  but  when 
the  ball  hit  him  in  the  chest 
his  heart  apparently  stopped 
beating.” 

His  father,  Wilfred  Daniels, 
said:  “It  has  devastated  the 
whole  family  and  our  friends. 
I can’t  come  to  grips  with  it" 


Leon’s  brother,  Dean,  who 
returned  from  celebrating  his 
2lst  birthday  at  the  weekend 
to  be  told  that  bis  brother  had 
died,  said:  “He  loved  his 
sports.  He  was  always  doing 
sports  and  there  were  no 
health  problems  with  him.  I 
just  don’t  understand  it” 

Leon's  uncle,  Henry  Gor- 
don. said:  "There  is  no  his- 
tory of  heart  trouble  or  any 
medical  problems  in  the  fam- 
ily but  the  doctors  are  work- 
ing on  the  theory  that  he  died 
from  a heart  condition." 

There  will  be  an  inquest. 


prepared  simply  to  hand  It 
back  without  a fight.  He 
says  he  believed  he  was  in 
negotiations  with  the  city 
hall  to  extend  the  loan 
period  from  three  months 
to  six,  and,  he  hoped, 
indefinitely. 

He  thiwirg  it  a bit  rich 
that  after  having  ignored 
the  covenant  table  for  so 
long  the  city  hall  wants  it 
back. 

“The  table  was  being 
used  by  painters  to  mix 
their  paints' and  stand  on, 
as  well  as  to  saw  wood. 

“It  was  made  by  a joiner 


in  half  an  hour  on  the  day 
the  covenant  was  signed. 
The  timber  is  worth  about 
six  quid  but  we  have  it  in- 
sured for  £20,000.  To  me  as 
a Unionist  it’s  worth  a mil- 
lion pounds. 

“We’ve  spent  £15.000 
building  a set  around  it  and 
there’s  24  hour  security. 
I’m  sure  it  feels  at  home 
here.”  Last  month  Sir  Ed- 
ward’s great-granddaugh- 
ter. Elizabeth,  visited  the 
museum  from  her  home  in 
South  Africa  and  signed  the 
covenant  anew  on  the  table. 

But  the  city  hall  is  insist- 


ing that  it  be  returned. 
Glyn  Roberts,  a former 
tour  guide  for  the  building 
and  agent  for  the  Alliance 
Party  in  east  Belfast,  says  it 
belongs  where  It  had  its 
moment  of  glory. 

“It  was  a great  shame 
that  the  table  lay  in  a coun- 
cil vault  for  many  years,  as 
I know  that  many  tourists 
asked  to  see  it.  I appreciate 
the  concerns  of  the  mu- 
seum, but  I believe  it 
should  be  on  display  for 
everyone  to  see  in  our  city 
hall  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner," he  said. 


However,  the  museum 
has  some  powerful  allies. 
The  former  lord  mavor 
Hugh  Smyth,  a ShankiU 
man,  said:  “It's  better  keep- 
ing it  up  in  Fern  hill  be- 
cause up  there  it  won't  be  a 
political  football  and  ob- 
jected to  by  the  likes  of 
Sinn  Fein.  The  table  is  still 
city  ball  property  but  it 
could  be  kept  at  Femhili." 

If  the  museum  is  success- 
fill  it  will  bolster  another 
campaign  it  is  running  to 
have  a bishop’s  medieval 
jewelled  crozier.  found  in 
the  Shankill  area,  returned 


from  the  National  Museum 
of  Ireland.  The  piece  was 
granted  to  the  Dublin  mu- 
seum before  the  island  was 
partitioned,  and  some 
Unionists  argue  that  it 
rightfully  belongs  to  the 
North. 

Tbe  National  Museum 
says  it  is  prepared  to  lend 
it.  but  only  to  the  Ulster 
Museum  in  south  Belfast. 
The  city's  present  lord 
mayor.  Ian  Adamson,  has 
pledged  his  support  for 
making  the  crozier's  home 
the  Fern  hill,  according  to 
Mr  Kirkham. 


The  badly  damaged  car  after  it  ran  into  a wall  whilst  being 
driven  by  a 12-year-old  boy  photograph  eric  graham 

Injured  child 
dragged  from 
stolen  car  driven 


by  boy  aged  1 2 


David  Ward 


A 12- YEAR-OLD  boy 
was  driving  a stolen 
car  when-  it  crashed 
into  a building  and 
burst  into  flames  in  Salford, 
Greater  Manchester,  early 
yesterday. 

Two  police  officers  pulled 
him  Grom  the  crashed  vehicle. 
along  with  his  eight-year-old 
stepbrother,  a passenger  in 
the  car. 

The  boys  were  taken  to  hos- 
pital, where  the  younger  one 
Is  in  intensive  care  with  seri- 
ous back  and  internal  inju- 
ries. The  12-year-old  sus- 
tained only  cuts  and  bruises. 

Constables  Nick  Wadding- 
ton.  32,  and  Jackie  Pendle- 
bury,  29,  who  were  on  a rou- 
tine patrol  in  a police  van, 
began  to  trail  the  Vauxhall 
Cavalier  when  they  saw  it 
being  driven  erratically  down 
the  wrong  side  of  a dual  car- 
riageway at  3.40am. 

The  12-year-old  accelerated 
away  and  tried  tried  to  turn 

right  But  the  car  crashed 
into  the  wall  of  a derelict  pub 
and  caught  fire. 

The  officers  smashed  the 
car’s  windows  and  pulled  the 
boys  out 

The  car  had  been  stolen  in 
Stretford,  Greater  Manches- 
ter, at  the  weekend  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  aban- 
doned after  being  used  in  a 
crime  in  north  Manchester. 


The  boys’  father  said  later 
that  they  must  have  sneaked 
out  of  the  bouse  at  3am. 

He  added:  ‘T  don’t  know 
how  they  managed  to  start 
the  car.  They  have  never  done 
anything  like  this  before. 
Normally  they  are  good  lads 
who  like  to  play  football  in 
the  back  garden  with  the 
other  kids.” 

A man  who  lives  near  the 
accident  scene  said:  *T  saw 
the  officers  trying  to  smash 
the  windows  to  get  the  kids 
out  of  the  car.  A lot  of  other 
police  officers  turned  up.  One 
of  the  hoys  was  out  cold  on 
the  floor.  They  managed  to  sit 
tbe  other  one  up  against  a 
wall  of  the  pub." 

Superintendent  Phil 
HoIIowood.  based  at  Salford, 
said  the  two  constables  had 

Srobably  saved  the  boys’ 
ves.  “The  officers,  with  little 
regard  for  their  own  safety, 
went  up  to  the  car  despite  the 
heat  and  the  flames,  broke  in 
and  released  two  young  boys, 
thereby  preventing  Ear  more 
serious  injury-” 

The  circumstances  of  the 
incident  are  to  be  Investi- 
gated by  an  officer  from  an- 
other force,  according  to  stan- 
dard procedure. 

The  12-year-old  was  allowed 
home  after  treatment  but  the 
eight-year-old  remains  in  in- 
tensive care  at  the  Royal 
Manchester  children’s  hospi- 
tal Police  are  waiting  to  in- 
terview both  boys. 


Wards  50pc  short  of  beds 


David  BrincUe 


MALF  of  all  psychiatric 
hospitals  are  operating 
above  capacity  with  more  pa- 
tients on  their  books  than 
beds  available,  according  to  a 
survey  carried  out  by  the 
association  among  35  NHS 
trusts  with  psychiatric  units. 

Eighteen  reported  that  they 
were  operating  with  bed  occu- 
pancy rates  above  100  per 
cent  — meaning  that  some 
beds  were  allocated  to  a 


second  patient  while  tbe  first 
was  offsite. 

Two  of  the  trusts  reported 
occupancy  rates  of  more  than 
130  per  cent 

Almost  all  experts  say  the 
mental  health  system  suffers 
from  poor  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  NHS  and  social 
services. 

A Government  green  paper 
due  today  is  expected  to  call 
for  the  creation  of  24-hour  cri- 
sis teams  to  rush  care  and  at- 
tention to  mentally  ill  people 
In  the  community. 


Council  cracks  down 
on  lawless  children 


Peter  Hetherington  on  a new  hard  line 
approach  to  unruly  behaviour  to  ensure 
estate  residents  feel  safe  in  their  homes 


Residents  on  part  of  a 
council  estate  plagued 
by  teenage  lawlessness 
have  been  told  they  face  evic- 
tion unless  their  children 
behave. 

After  complaints  of  intimi- 
dation and  low  level  crime  on 
the  Meadow  Well  estate. 
North  Tyneside  council  has 
written  to  all  tenants  in  one 
street  warning  them  it  win  no 
longer  tolerate  unruly 
behaviour. 

The  housing  manager. 
Sharon  Barker,  has  told  them: 
"If  you  are  not  aware  of 
where  your  children  are  at 
night  let  me  give  you  fair 
warning.  This  local  authority 
has  spent  millions  revitalis- 
ing the  area  ...  a vital  part  of 
this  exercise  was  to  make  res- 
idents feel  safe.  Be  in  no 
doubt  we  will  take  eviction 
proceedings  against  anyone 
whose  children  are  found  to 
be  involved . . ." 

Tbe  move  is  seen  as  the 
toughest  response  by  a coun- 
cil so  Ear  in  the  battle  to  crack 
down  on  anti-social  tenants.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  10  per 
cent  of  tenants  throughout 
Britain  are  affected. 

Next  week,  Manchester  city 
council  wlD  put  the  first  of  its 
new  tenants  on  a six-month 
probationary  scheme  and 
warn  them  that  they  face 
eviction  after  this  if  they 
breach  good  conduct  rules. 


It  has  pioneered  a proba- 
tionary scheme  on  a large  es- 
tate, which  has  become  a 
model  for  the  shadow  home 
secretary.  Jack  Straw.  He  has 
pledged  that  a Labour  govern- 
ment will  introduce  commu- 
nity safety  orders  — includ- 
ing curfews  and  exclusion 
notices  — as  well  as  a fast- 
track  procedure  for  evicting 
anti-social  tenants.  At  pres- 
ent it  can  take  the  council 
over  30  weeks  to  throw  them 
out  if  they  appeal  against 
eviction. 

North  Tyneside  council  is 
midway  through  a £66  mil- 
lions modernisation  of  the 
Meadow  Well  estate,  damaged 
by  riots  six  years  ago. 
Alarmed  by  a rising  level  of 
complaints  about  a group  or 
children,  aged  from  10  to  15,  it 
has  sent  letters  to  a score  of 
houses  in  Bridge  Road  South. 

In  it  Ms  Barker  says:  “We 
have  already  approached  cer- 
tain families  regarding  the 
behaviour  of  their  children, 
and  visitors  to  their  houses, 
and  are  compiling  informa- 
tion on  everyone  who  has 
been  mentioned  to  us  so  far. 
We  need  your  co-operation  to 
stop  this  kind  of  behaviour." 

Her  warning  is  reinforced 
by  the  community  news- 
paper. which  reports  a prob- 
lem w'ith  youngsters  causing 
criminal  damage. 

Council  action  has  been 


prompted  by  the  complaints 
of  one  tenant  who  covertly  in- 
stalled closed-circuit  televi- 
sion cameras  outside  his 
house  — and  then  presented 
tbe  council  with  a film  of  chil- 
dren attacking  his  newly 
modernised  home. 

The  man.  in  his  mid-30s, 
bad  a nervous  breakdown  and 
was  moved  to  another  house, 
away  from  the  area. 

He  said  last  night:  “I  was 
terrorised  for  18  months.  My 
life  was  made  hell.  It  started 
with  10  or  12  lads  kicking 
balls  against  the  front  of  the 
house,  then  they  attacked  my 
car  and  even  threw  a metal 
spike  into  my  front  room,  hit- 
ting my  mother,  aged  81." 

His  girlfriend  said:  “It  was 
getting  to  the  stage  where  the 
kids  were  ruling  the  street." 

Another  tenant  in  Bridge 
Road  South,  with  three  chil- 
dren aged  from  seven  to  13. 
said  she  had  applied  for  trans- 
fer for  the  safety  of  her  young- 
sters. “I  Just  hope  to  God  they 
carry  out  the  threat  of  evict- 
ing parents  of  the  trouble- 
makers so  people  realise  the 
council  mean  it. 

‘Too  many  seem  out  or  con- 
trol. There  are  more  good 
than  bad  people  round  here 
but  i want  out." 

Rob  Lackenby.  chairman  of 
North  Tyneside's  social  af- 
fairs committee,  which  over- 
sees housing,  said  he  was  sen- 
sitive to  the  arguments  of 
civil  iiberterians  about  the 
council's  hard  line.  "I 
wouldn't  like  people  to  think 
we  are  having  a go  at  every- 
body. but  a lot  of  tenants  say 
they  want  a tougher  line." 


MP  challenges  sacking 


Sir  George  Gardiner’s  backers 
win  right  to  special  meeting 


Rebecca  Smltlters 
Political  Correspondent 


PLANS  by  Reigate  Con- 
servatives to  rush 
through  the  selection  of 
a replacement  for  Sir  George 
Gardiner,  MP  — sacked  last 
week  as  their  parliamentary 
candidate  — were  thrown 
into  confusion  last  night  after 
his  supporters  won  the  right 
to  hold  a special  meeting  to 
challenge  the  deselection. 

The  move  — a delaying  tac- 
tic to  scupper  the  selection 
timetable  dose  to  the  election 
— confirms  fears  in  the  con- 
stituency association  that  Sir 
George  has  no  intention  of  go- 
ing quietly  and  will  press 
ahead  with  his  plan  to  try  to 
stand  as  the  "official  Conser- 
vative" candidate. 

His  supporters  yesterday 
claimed  a huge  boost  to  their 
campaign  after  they  said  they 
had  got  getting  the  minimum 
50  signatures  required  under 
the  party's  rules  to  caU  a 
special  meeting. 

Their  success  over- 
shadowed a meeting  of  the 
constituency  association's  ex- 
ecutive council  last  night,  at 
which  the  chairman.  Major 
General  Michael  Steele  — 


who  is  due  to  go  on  holiday 
today  — set  out  the  timetable 
for  selection  at  a meeting  of 
the  executive  council. 

Major  General  Steele,  who 
last  Thursday  urged  Sir 
George  to  accept  the  party's 
decision  with  good  grace. 

plans  to  whittle  down  appli- 
cants to  a shortlist  of  three, 
with  the  winner  to  be  chosen 
at  a meeting  of  the  general 
membership  on  Wednesday 

February  26. 

But  Sir  George's  supporters 
have  a number  of  tactics-  up 
their  sleeve  — including 
plans  to  try  to  dominate  the 
selection  committee,  and  even 
to  seek  a ruling  that  the  pro- 
cess cannot  start  while  legal 
adjudication  on  Sir  George's 
deselection  is  being  sought. 
The  special  meeting  must  be 
held  within  the  next  28  days. 

The  Tory  group  leader  on 
the  council,  Richard  Bennett, 
has  already  warned  that  a 
lengthy  legal  challenge  by  Sir 
George  could  lead  to  the  Rei- 
gate Conservatives  having  to 
end  up  accepting  him  as  their 
candidate  by  default  since  the 
election  is  imminent. 

The  controversial  Euro- 
sceptic MP,  who  has  repre- 
sented Reigate  for  23  years, 
was  deselected  at  a special 


meeting  on  Thursday  night 
by  members  of  the  constitu- 
ency association  — the 
second  attempt  to  remove 
him  in  seven  months. He 
remains  MP.  however,  until 
the  general  election. 

Local  party  members  had 
become  increasingly  annoyed 
by  their  61-year-old  MP's  dis- 
loyalty to  John  Major  over 
Europe.  The  last  straw  was  an 
article  he  wrote  for  the  Sun- 
day Express,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  Prime  Minister  as 
a ventriloquist’s  dummy  op- 
erated by  his  pro-European 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke. 

After  his  defeat.  Sir  George 
wrote  in  a newspaper  article 
that  he  would  offer  himself  as 
“a  genuine  Conservative”, 
raising  the  possibility  of  a 
split  vote. 

But  he  later  issued  a state- 
ment saying  he  would  not 
stand  as  an  "independent"  Con- 
servative and  fully  expected  to 
be  the  official  choice. 

Sir  George  said:  "The  battle 
for  Reigate  is  not  over  yet.  I 
am  taking  legal  advice  on  the 
validity  of  the  bizarre  proceed- 
ings last  Thursday.  I will  stand 
in  Reigate  as  a Conservative 
candidate  as  I told  that  meet- 
ing — not  as  an  independent" 

He  is  understood  to  be  chal- 
lenging the  standing  of  “en- 
trylsts”  — more  than  80 
people  who  applied  for  mem- 
bership at  the  last  minute, 
and  helped  secure  his  defeat 
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Electors  asked  to  prevent  Le  Pen  taking  Vitrolles 

Juppe  in  pact  to 
halt  National  Front 


Atex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


THE  mainstream 
French  right  wing 
yesterday  entered 
into  a risky  pact  with 
the  Socialists  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  National  Front  gain- 
ing control  of  a fourth  south- 
ern French  town  hall. 

After  the  extremist 
National  Front  won  a 10-point 
lead  on  Sunday  over  the 
Socialists  in  the  first  round  of 
municipal  elections  in  Vi- 
tro Lies,  near  Marseille,  the 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe, 
called  on  the  candidate  for  his 
own  rightwing  faction  to 
stand  down  and  asked  voters 
to  "face  up  to  their 
responsibilities". 

The  appeal  prompted  the 
rightwing  candidate.  Roger 
Guichard.  who  came  third 
with  16.3  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
to  withdraw  from  the  second 
round,  due  next  Sunday. 

The  move,  engineered  by 
party  headquarters  in  Paris, 
means  the  second  round  will 
be  a run-off  between  the 
National  Front  candidate  — 
who  won  46.6  per  cent  of  the 
vote  — and  the  Socialist  can- 
didate, Jean-Jacques  Ang- 
lade.  with  36.9  per  cent 
With  his  appeal,  made  yes- 
terday morning  on  French 
radio,  Mr  Juppe  was  in  effect 
calling  for  his  own  supporters 
to  vote  for  the  Socialist 
Mr  Juppe  told  France-Inter. 
“Voters  who  care  about  the 
values  of  the  Republic  should 
face  up  to  their  responsibil- 
ities. The  rightwing  candi- 
date must  withdraw  from  the 
second  round  and  common 
sense  must  prevail/' 

But  the  municipal  elections 
in  Vitrolles  are  only  being 
held  because  Mr  An  glade  was 
found  guilty  of  abusing  mu- 
nicipal funds  alter  bus  elec- 
tion to  the  town  hall  in  June 
1995.  So  embarrassed  was  the 


Socialist  Party,  which  has 
controlled  the  town  for  more 
than  20  years,  that  it  refused 
to  support  Mr  Anglade's  cam- 
paign in  this  month's  rerun. 

Because  of  Mr  Anglade's  re- 
cord, the  extremist  party  is 
expected  to  make  Vitrolles  its 
fourth  high-profile  seat  in 
southern  France, 

In  the  June  1995  municipal 
elections,  the  National  Front 
won  the  large  naval  city  of 
Toulon,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Orange  and  the  Marseille  dor- 
mitory town,  Marignane.  It 
also  won  smaller  seats  in  the 
north  of  France,  but  the  party 
refers  to  its  southern  flefdoms 
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as  "laboratories  [or  National 
Front  government". 

In  Vitrolles,  the  National 
Front's  candidate  is  Cather- 
ine M egret  — running  instead 
of  the  party's  deputy  leader, 
her  husband  Bruno  Megret 
Mr  M6gret  was  disqualified 
because  he  overspent  bis 
campaign  budget  in  the  June 
1995  poll,  in  which  he  came 
second  with  42  per  cent 

Campaigning  has  been  ag- 
gressive on  all  sides.  The 
National  Front  has  played  up 
its  anti-corruption  rhetoric, 
frequently  using  its  slogan 
“La  Ripoux-bUque”  — the  rot- 
ten republic,  it  points  to  its 


southern  flefdoms  as  models 
of  municipal  thrift 

But  Andree  Baduel.  a 
schoolteacher  who  a year  and 
a half  ago  started  a telephone 
hotline  to  protect  National 
Front  opponents  fin  Toulon, 
said:  “The  party  claims  to  be 
saving  money  and  freezing 
municipal  taxes.  In  fact,  then- 
savings  have  been  minimal 
and  we  have  seen  many  of  the 
National  Front's  enemies  fac- 
ing personal  threats. 

‘1  myself  have  been  de- 
moted from  the  senior  teach- 
ing post  I held  for  16  years. 
One  town  hall  office  worker, 
of  North  African  extraction, 
was  given  the  choice  between 
the  sack  and  becoming  a 
street  cleaner.  The  artistic  di- 
rector of  the  ChateauvaHon 
dance  theatre  has  been 
sacked  for  staging  cultural 
events  which  were  deemed 
critical  of  the  mayor.  These 
are  the  everyday  realities  of  a 
National  Front  laboratory.” 

In  Vitrolles,  the  Fronts  op- 
ponents — including  Greens, 
Communists  and  the  Socialist 
Party  — have  drawn  support 
from  many  quarters. 

Every  weekend  this  year, 
campaigners  against  racism 
have  staged  rallies  in  Vi- 
trolles. Two  weeks  ago,  the 
Protestant  church  held  a 
prayer  meeting  against  intol- 
erance in  conjunction  with 
the  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Muslim  communities. 

Much  of  the  town's  39,000 
population  is  lower  middle- 
class,  having  moved  up  in  the 
world  from  Marseille's  rough 
and  racist  northern  district 

Jean- Daniel  DoHfus,  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  (Protestant) 
church  at  Vitrolles.  said  yes- 
terday: “Our  meeting  drew 
around  300  people  and  it  was 
fDled  with  solidarity  and  opti- 
mism. It  is  a terrible  blow  to 
see  the  National  Front  enter 
the  second  round  with  such  a 
lead. 


Plea  for  the  French  soul  as 
army  offers  Verdun  for  sale 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


PRESIDENT  Jacques 
Chirac  was  accused  of 
selling  the  soul  of 
France  yesterday  when  the 
army  put  Verdun's  historic 
citadel  on  the  market 
Arsene  Luxe,  mayor  of 
the  eastern  city,  described 
a cyberspace  advertisement 
for  the  pre-Roman  site  and 
first  world  war  stronghold 
as  an  insult. 

The  blurb  on  the  Minltel 
— a French  database  ser- 
vice similar  to  the  Internet 
— describes  the  citadel  as 
“an  integral  part  of  the  city 
centre,  with  picturesque 
views  of  the  Meuse  river,  20 
metres  away".  Developers 
are  advised  to  convert  It 
into  “a  tourism  site  or  hotel 
and  restaurant". 

A spokesman  for  the  de- 


fence ministry  confirmed 
that  the  citadel  — 80  build- 
ings and  S miles  of  tunnels 
on  46  acres  of  land  — was 
being  sold  off  as  part  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the 
French  military. 

He  said  it  would  go  to  the 
company  with  the  most  via- 
ble development  plan. 

But  Mr  Luxe,  who 
learned  about  the  Mini  tel 
blurb  from  a local  resident, 
said  it  would  be  unthink- 
able for  the  citadel  to  be  pnt 
into  any  but  his  hands. 

He  said:  “The  president  of 
France  is  selling  off  the 
soul  of  France,  even  of 
Europe. 

“This  is  where  the  his- 
tory of  Gaul  was  deter- 
mined. It  was  in  this  citadel 
that  Charlemagne's  land 
was  divided  up  in  843." 

During  the  first  world 
war  the  citadel  was  a main 
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command  centre  and  for- 
ward base.  Virtually  all  the 
soldiers  who  took  part  In 
the  1916  Battle  of  Verdun 
lived,  at  some  point,  in  the 
tunnels  beneath  it. 

It  was  here,  in  1920,  that 
a young  French  soldier  was 
asked  to  pick  one  of  eight 
coffins  which  became  the 
Unknown  Soldier  at  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris. 

It  continued  to  bouse  mil- 
itary barracks  until  two 
years  ago. 

Mr  Luxe  wants  the  gov- 
ernment to  spend  about 
20  million  francs  (£2.3  mil- 
lion) repairing  the  citadel 
ramparts,  then  hand  the 
site  to  tiie  city. 

“We  should  like  to  create 
a world  centre  for  the  study 
of  conflict-  Since  Verdun  al- 
ready has  the  World  Centre 
for  Peace,  this  would  be 
logical 


News  in  brief 

India’s  book 
fair  in  flames 

Fire  totally  gutted  India's 
annual  international  book 
fair  yesterday,  killing  one 
person,  injuring  several 
others,  and  dealing  a heavy 
blow  to  the  Indian  publishing 
Industry's  hopes  of  increasing 
its  penetration  of  the  world 
market,  writes  Maya  Jaggi  In 
New  Delhi. 

The  fair,  which  opened  last 
week,  was  attended  by  more 
than  50  representatives  of 
British  publishers.  West  Ben- 
gal's home  minister.  Buddha- 
deb  Bhattacharya,  did  not 
rule  out  fbul  play. 

Pope  invited 

The  Israeli  prime  minister. 
Bin  yam  in  Netanyahu,  dis- 
cussed the  Middle  East  peace 
process  with  the  Pope  yester- 
day and  invited  him  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land  "as  soon  as 
possible".  — Reuter. 

Writer’s  fatal  fall 

Bohumil  HrabaL  the  Czech 
writer  of  Closely  Observed 
Trains,  fell  to  his  death  from 
the  fifth  floor  of  a Prague  hos- 
pital yesterday,  CTK  news 
agency  said.  Independent  tele- 
vision quoted  a doctor  as  say- 
ing that  HrabaL  aged  83,  who 
was  being  treated  for  arthri- 
tis. had  fallen  while  trying  to 
feed  birds.  — Renter. 

Crocodile  kills 

A Dutch  United  Nations 
peacekeeper  in  Angola  was 
killed  at  the  weekend  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a crocodile 
while  bathing  in  a river  in  the 
eastern  Moxico  province,  a 
UN  spokesman  said  yester- 
day. — Reuter. 

Train  carnage 

At  least  15  people  were  kBled 
and  20  lqjured  when  a cargo 
train  slammed  into  a passen- 
ger train  near  the  southern 
Egyptian  tourist  town  of  Edfu 
yesterday,  southern  security 
sources  said.  — Reuter. 


Riot 

police 

inflame 

protest 


Riot  police  use  water  cannon  to  disperse  opposition  supporters  during  a violent  rally  in  the  Serbian  capital,  Belgrade, 
last  night.  Clashes  brake  out  later  when  several  dozen  students,  ignoring  calls  by  protest  organisers  to  disperse,  hurled 
stones  and  rubbish  at  the  police  lines,  provoking  a series  of  baton  charges.  Several  were  reported  to  have  been  arrested 


Julian  Boiparln  Mgradt 


CENTRAL  Belgrade 
resembled  an  armed 
encampment  for  the 
second  , night  in  succession 
yesterday  as  President  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic  threw  hun- 
dreds of  riot  police  Into  his  11- 
week  street  conflict  with  anti- 
government protesters. 
Opposition  leaders  warned 
that  the  autocratic  Serbian 
loader  maybe  preparing  to  in- 
voke emergency  powers  as 
busloads  of  blue-helmeted 
policemen,  brandishing  ba- 
tons shields  and  a few  auto- 
matic rifles,  were  brought  In 
from  provincial  towns  and  de- 
ployed in  the  main  shopping 
district  to  prevent  an  esti- 
mated 80,000  demonstrators 
staging  a march  — the  latest 
in  nearly  three  months  of  pro- 
tests against  government  elec- 
tion rigging. 

More  than  ioo  people,  in- 
cluding foreign  journalists 
and  a senior  opposition 
leader,  were  injured  by  the 
police  action,  which  appears 
to  have  been  centrally  co- 
ordinated. 

Western  European  capitals 
Issued  stern  rebukes  for  the 
use  of  force.  Malcolm  RIfkind, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  said  he 
deplored  the  use  of  violence 
against  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors. “The  Serbian  authorities 
must  allow  opposition  sup- 
porters to  meet  and  demon- 
strate freely.  The  only  way 
forward  is  for  President  Milo- 
sevic to  recognise  without 
further  delay  the  opposition 
victories  in  the  November 
elections,"  he  said  during  a 
visit  to  Sweden. 

• Radovan  Karadzic,  the 
wanted  Bosnian  Serb  leader, 
told  a Greek  newspaper  he 
was  innocent  of  war  crimes  in 
Bosnia  and  said  nobody 
would  dare  arrest  him  and 
bring  him  to  trial. 

“I  have  2,000  bodyguards 
who  follow  me  everywhere. 
This  is  why  they  can’t  arrest 
me  and  send  me  to  the  court. 
They  know  that  in  only  a few 
seconds  there  will  be  500  dead 
and  they  wont  be  my  men," 
he  was  quoted  as  saying  in  an 
interview  with  Sunday's 
Eleftheros  Typos  newspaper. 

Mr  Karadzic,  twice  indicted 
by  a United  Nations  war 
crimes  tribunal  is  believed  to 
be  based  in  Pale,  the  self-pro- 
claimed Bosnian  Serb  capital. 


Gucci  ex-wife  arrested  ‘for  own  safety9 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


ITALIAN  police  brought 
forward  the  arrest  of  the 
murdered  businessman 
Maurizio  Gucci's  former  wife 
because  her  life  was  in  dan- 
ger from  the  people  she  alleg- 
edly employed  to  kill  him, 
prosecutors  claimed 
yesterday. 

The  chief  of  police  and  the 
rosecutor  leading  the  case 
a controversial  press 


prose 

held 


conference  in  Milan  yester- 
day to  give  a detailed  account 
of  investigations  into  the  1995 
murder  of  the  bead  of  the  lux- 
ury goods  empire. 

The  conference,  which  took 
place  before  the  main  suspect 
had  been  questioned,  has 
raised  the  issue  of  whether 
she  can  expect  a fair  trial 

Patrizia  Reggiani.  Gucci's 
ex-wlfe,  was  taken  into  custo- 
dy on  Friday,  charged  with 
ordering  his  murder  two 
years  ago.  Her  lawyer,  Marco 


de  Luca,  allowed  to  visit  her 
yesterday  for  the  first  time, 
said  he  found  her  “depressed, 
debilitated  and  disturbed”. 

He  added  that  he  would  be 
asking  for  a judicial  investi- 
gation Into  leaked  evidence 
and  into  the  publication  of  an 
interview  with  the  prosecu- 
tor, Carlo  Nocerino. 

“My  client  has  the  right  to 
be  considered  innocent  until 
sentence  is  passed,  yet  she 
has  already  been  tried  in  the 
newspapers,"  he  said. 


Ms  Reggiani  is  expected  to 
be  questioned  today.  Her 
friend  Giuseppina  Aur- 
iemma, a clairvoyant  sus- 
pected of  having  organised 
the  killing  for  Ms  Reggiani 
refused  to  answer  questions 
yesterday.  Ms  Auriemma  is 
believed  to  have  used  a hotel 
porter,  Ivano  Savioni,  to  hire 
two  Sicilians  to  commit  the 
murder.  He  has  turned  state's 
evidence  since  his  arrest 
U is  claimed  that  the  pair 
searched  for  another  hit  man. 


A police  Informer  steered 
them  towards  a man  they  be- 
lieved to  be  a Colombian,  but 
who  was  a police  agent. 

He  helped  investigators  to 
tape  conversations  between 
Ms  Auriemma  and  Mr  Sa- 
vioni.  In  one,  it  is  alleged, 
they  discussed  getting  “the 
Colombian  to  bring  us  her 
head  on  a plate".  It  was  at  this 
point,  the  investigators  said, 
that  they  decided  to  arrest  Ms 
Reggiani  for  her  own 
protection. 


Ignore  Moscow  at  your 
peril,  warns  Chubais 


Lany  Elliott  In  Davos 
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E WEST  would  be 
making  Its  biggest  for- 
eign policy  mistake  In 
50  years  if  it  refused  to  heed 
Moscow’s  misgivings  about 
extending  Nato’s  military  um- 
brella to  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
republics,  Boris  Yeltsin's 
presidential  chief  of  staff  said 
yesterday. 

Speaking  at  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Forum  in  Davos.  Swit- 
zerland, Anatoly  Chubais  said 
the  planned  expansion  of 
Nato  into  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  would  lead  to  a 
new  division  of  Europe. 

Russia  would  reluctantly 
agree  to  enlargement  only  If 
Nato  signed  a legally  binding 


agreement  before  its  July 
summit  in  Madrid,  he  said, 
reiterating  that  Moscow 
wants  guarantees  that  there 
would  be  no  military  expan- 
sion into  the  countries 
brought  into  Nato  and  no  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons 
near  Russia’s  borders. 

He  said:  “Nato  enlargement 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
new  dividing  line  across  the 
whole  of  Europe.  It  could  be 
thA  biggest  mistake  made  in 
Western  policy  for  60  years;  a 
mistake  not  just  for  these  de- 
cision-makers but  for  their 
children  and  grandchildren." 

He  said  the  enlargement  of 
Nato  would  leave  Russia  as 
the  West’s  only  conceivable 
external  enemy.  “This  deci- 
sion could  change  the  whole 
political  landscape.  It  would 


naturally  lead  to  a rethink  of 
Russian  external  policy." 

David  Bearst  adds  from 
Moscow.  As  the  only  surviv- 
ing member  of  Yegor  Gaidar's 
radical  democrat  govern- 
ment, Mr  Chubais  is  now  ar- 
guing the  opposite  of  the  pro- 
Western  and  pro-Nato  pol- 
icies that  he  was  associated 
with  five  years  ago. 

Today  he  is  the  most  dis- 
liked member  of  Mr  Yeltsin's 
administration,  often  accused 
of  acting  as  the  sick  presi- 
dent's regent  and  retained  for 
the  skill  he  has  shown  in  im- 
pressing the  Western  finan- 
cial community. 

As  a pro-Western  reformer, 
he  was  deliberately  chosen  to 
voice  the  position  associated 
with  the  communist-domi- 
nated State  Duma. 


Survey  finds  living  in  sin  fuels  other  vices 


Richard  Thomas 
in  Washington 


NEW  secret  weapon  has 
unveiled  in  the  US 
war  against  drugs  and  alcohol 
abuse,  one  which  will  delight 
traditionalists:  marriage. 

After  slipping  on  a wedding 
band  and  saying  “I  do”, 
young  Americans  start  saying 
"I  don't"  when  offered  co- 
caine, marijuana  or  liquor, 
according  to  academics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

“If  you  are  living  with 
somebody  to  whom  you  feel 
committed,  to  whom  you  have 
some  responsibility,  you  are 
likely  to  change  your  behav- 
iour,” said  the  chief 
researcher.  Dr  Jerald 

Hflchntari., 

'There  is  a very  dear  mar- 
riage effect,"  he  said. 


Apparently  couples  who  are 
simply  cohabiting  are  as 
likely  to  use  drugs  as  single 
people. 

Dr  Bachman  found  that  co- 
caine and  pot  use  among 
33.000  twenty-somethings 
halved  after  tying  the  knot, 
while  the  number  who  had 
been  drinking  heavily  in  the 
two  weeks  before  the  survey 
dropped  from  41  per  cent  to  28 
percent 

Dr  Bachman  speculated 
about  a “policing”  effect  on 
men,  along  the  lines  oft  ‘Td 
love  to  come  to  the  pub  mate, 
but  the  missus  won't  allow 
it"  But  drug  and  alcohol  use 
among  women  also  fell,  so  he 
decided  that  simple  gender 
stereotypes  did  not  fit 

The  bad  news  is  that  on  div- 
orce. almost  all  the  gains  are 
lost,  as  the  newly  single 
throw  themselves  back  into 


the  party  scene  or  drown 
their  sorrows. 

“The  divorce  effect  is  prob- 
ably the  most  startling  find- 
ing.” he  said.  “There  Is  an 
almost  complete  reversal, 
which  turns  around  again  on 

re-marriage.”  • 


PM’s  cub  shoot 
shocks  Russia 


PavM  Hears!  In  Moscow 


B! 


REZHNEV  liked  to 
shoot  boars,  especially 
when  they  were  teth- 
ered to  a tree  and  so  easier 
to  fix  in  his  sights.  Boris 
Yeltsin  ha«  taken  aim  at 
docks,  but  only  when  they 
were  In  a large  Clock. 

Now  his  prime  minister, 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  has 
set  a new  trend  by  kilting 
bear  cubs.  And  even  the 
fur-loving  Russian  public 
winced  as  news  emerged  of 
his  day  out  In  the  forests  of 
YaroslavL  last  month. 

But  Mr  Chernomyrdin, 
attending  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Forum  in  Davos,  eras 
only  too  pleased  to  confirm 
that  he  had  bagged  a 
mother  bear  and  two  cubs. 

“There  was  a female  bear 
and  two  other  smaller  ones, 
but  they  were  grown,”  he 
said  in  a television  inter- 
view. “Td  like  to  watch 
those  who  are  writing 
about  this  meet  those  bears 
eye-to-eye,  to  watch  their 
reaction.” 

The  hibernating  dam  and 
cubs  were  discovered  by  a 
local  hunter  who  stumbled 
on  their  den.  The  news 


reached  the  local  governor, 
a man  desperate  to  find  a 
way  to  please  his  masters 
in  Moscow.  The  region  was 
owed  billions  of  roubles  in 
federal  debt. 

A military  bulldozer 
cleared  the  forest  for  a heli- 
copter landing  site  and 
more  than  a mile  of  road 
was  built  through  the  trees 
to  take  the  hunters  and  se- 
curity men  to  the  slumber- 
ing bears. 

The  first  cub  to  emerge 
when  the  den  was  prodded 
with  poles  was  shot  in  the 
neck  by  Mr  Chernomyrdin; 
it  weighed  2 stone.  The 
second  was  shot  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  dam  was  shot  by 
both  men  but  only  wounded. 
Professional  marksmen  bad 
to  finish  her  off. 

Hunters  with  a licence  to 
shoot  at  a den  are  supposed 
by  convention  to  suspend 
the  hunt  if  cubs  emerge. 

Ogonok,  the  weekly 
newspaper  that  broke  the 
story,  said:  “One  is  over- 
come by  a feeling  of  bitter 
vexation  at  the  concept  of 
the  leaders  of  a country 
with  great  humanitarian 
ideals  finding  time  for  a 
hunt  that  is  more  akin  to  a 
common  murder.” 


o 


Fathers  do  not  believe  their  presence 
and  attention  at  home  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  or  even,  let  it  be 
said,  of  much  importance  at  all. 
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Two  faces  of  China 


British  horde  bales  out  of  Hong  Kong 


Andrew  Htgghui 
In  Hong  Kong 


Hong  kong  has 
lost  30  per  cent  of 
its  British  popula- 
tion in  just  nine 
months,  abruptly 
reversing  what  had  been  an 
end-of-empire  gold  rush  to 
Britain’s  last  significant  colo- 
nial outpost 

With  less  than  150  days  left 
before  the  Union  flag  gives 
way  to  the  five-starred  red 
standard  of  China,  Britain 
has  fewer  nationals  in  Hong 
Kong  than  the  Philippines, 
the  US,  Canada  and  Indone- 
sia. according  to  new  immi- 
gration department  figures. 

British  business  leaders 
deny  any  slump  of  confidence 
and  attribute  the  decline  to 
the  ebb  of  a “floating  popula- 
tion" made  up  of  backpack- 
ers, labourers  and  short-term 
contract  staff  working  on  a 
new  airport  Policemen  and 
civil  servants  are  also 
leaving. 

But  many  business  people 
are  staying  put  “There  is  no 
Dunkirk  story  happening  in 
Hong  Kong.  Companies  are 
coming  In.  not  polling  out” 
said  the  executive  director  of 
the  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Christopher  Hammer- 
beck.  A quarterly  index  of 


business  confidence  by  the 
South  China  "Morning  Post 
yesterday  hit  a seven-year 
high,  with  80  per  cent  confi- 
dent about  the  future,  despite 

wrangling  between.  Britain 

and  China  over  civil  liberties. 

The  Royal  Society  of  St 
George,  dedicated  to  the  cele- 
bration of  BngUshness  and 
one  of  the  few  organisations 
in  Hong  Kong  still  clinging 
proudly  to  the  crown, 
reported  a rash  of  departures 
last  summer  but  said  the  out- 
flow had  stopped. 

Over  the  nine  months  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  number 
of  Britons  in  Hong  Kong 
dropped  from  art  all-time  peak 
of  36,900  to  25,500.  arrival  and 
departure  figures  show. 

This  ends  what  had  been  a 
surge  in  the  number  of  Brit- 
ons pouring  in  to  take  advan- 
tage of  visa-free  entry  and  a 
plethora  of  often  menial  jobs, 
a flood  that  early  last  year 
prompted  complaints  about 
“Euro-trash”  from  local  poli- 
ticians and  mirthful  — but 
mostly  fictitious  — tales  in 
the  pro-Beijing  media  of  em- 
barrassed British  officials 
forcing  compatriots  to  give  up 
jobs  as  toilet  attendants. 

Job  opportunities  in  Hong 
Kong  have  dropped  off 
sharply  as  work  on  the  new 
£13  billion  airport  passed  its 


The  government  has  al- 
ready announced  that  Britons 
wifi  soon  have  to  apply  for 
work  visas  like  all  other  for- 
eign residents. 

This  may  deter  backpack- 
ers but  not  British  multina- 
tionals. A chamber  of  com* 
merce  survey  shows  more 
than  98  per  cent  of  British 
firms  in  the  territory  eager  to 
stay  on  — at  least  until  the 
year  2000. 

Horizons  are  shrinking 
fast,  however,  for  expatriate 
civil  servants  and  staff  of  the 
Royal  Hong  Kong  Police 
Force.  Most  senior  jobs  in 
government  have  now  passed 
to  Hong  Kong  Chinese.  Expa- 
triate civil  servants  have 
been  involved  in  a -lengthy 
court  battle  over  a govern- 
ment localisation  pdicy. 

“Some  people  think  there  is 
no  long-term  future  for  them 
and  want  to  go  before  the 
crunch,"  said  Mike  Brown, 
president  of  the  St  Andrew’s 
Society  of  Hong  Kong.  “But 
most  are  staying.  Hong  Kong 
is  always  a place  where 
people  come  and  go." 

The  number  of  Americans 
dropped  slightly  to  34,700 
from  March  31  to  December 
31  last  year.  The  biggest  for- 
eign community  comes  from 
the  Philippines,  which  sup- 
plies most  of  the  territory's 
maids,  and  numbers  128,000. 


The  woman  who  touched 
up  Mao’s  great  revolution 


Simon,  a Briton  stranded  in  Hong  Kong  without  a job.  begs  on  a walkway  for  the  plane  fare  home.  People  attracted  by  the  glut  of  work  associated 
the  new  airport  have  been  leaving  the  territory  in  droves  as  the  project  winds  down  and  the  handover  approaches  photograph,  richaro  . 


Men  Songzhen  gave  a kinder  look  to  the  young  Mao  when 
she  made  over  this  1936  photo  by  American  Edgar  Snow 


Terror,  trade,  and  the  lure  of  oil 
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The  regime  allows  the  sale  of  foreign  publications,  seen  here  on  a Tehran  news  stand 
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Rone  Tempest  In  Baying 


IF  ANYONE  In  the  world 
knows  how  to  pnt  a pair 
of  Italian  shoes  on  some- 
one In  a photograph  — or 
take  them  off  — it  is  Men 
Songzhen. 

For  more  than  20  years, 
Ms  Men  worked  as  a doc- 
toring specialist  in  the  no- 
torious photographic  de- 
partment of  the  govern- 
ment-run New  China  News 
Agency.  Her  job  was  to 
retouch  photos  to  make 
revolutionary  heroes  look 
more  heroic,  to  remove 
people  from  photos  when 
they  fell  from  favour,  and 
to  pnt  them  bock- again 
when  they  became  popular. 

One  of  her  most  sensitive 
tasks  was  to  remove  Mao 
Tse-tung’s  wife  from  a rare 
photograph  of  the  Long 
March.  Another  was  to  pnt 
Communist  Party  leader 
Liu  Shao-chi  back  into  a 
photograph  when  he  was 
rehabilitated,  after  being 
purged  as  a “capitalist 
reader”  in  the  Great  Prole- 
tarian Cultural  Revolution. 
Liu  died  in  1969  but  was  not 
rehabilitated  until  after  the 
Revolution. 

Her  most  famous  work 
was  the  cosmetic  makeover 
of  a young  Mao.  photo- 
graphed in  1936  by  Ameri- 
can journalist  Edgar  Snow. 
She  added  colour  to  the 
original  black-and-white 
print,  straightened  Mao's 
shabby  uniform  and  soft- 
ened his  features  to  give 
tbe  young  revolutionary, 
wearing  a military  cap  with 
a red  star,  a kinder  look. 

The  retonched  photo- 
graph became  an  icon  of 
the  communist  era.  These 
days,  laminated  prints  dan- 
gle from  the  rear-view  mir- 
rors of  superstitions 
drivers,  who  favour  it  as  a 
talisman. 

Ms  Men,  aged  61,  worked 
for  the  New  China  News 
Agency  at  a time  when  its 
□n  sub  tie  propaganda  was 
known  widely.  But,  nntil 
recently,  little  was  known 
about  the  team  of  artists 
who  doctored  photos  to 
serve  the  communist  cause, 
especially  during  the  ideo- 
logical frenzy  of  the  1966-76 
Cultural  Revolution. 

That  changed  in  1995 
after  Ms  Men  and  her  has- 


Zaire  ‘getting 
extra  troops’ 

ZAIRE  Is  hoping  for  troops 
from  Morocco,  Togo  and 
Chad  to  help  its  army  contain 
its  Tutsi-led  rebellion,  which 
has  spread  to  the  mineral-pro- 
ducing Shaba  province. 

“The  planes  for  this  opera- 
tion have  already  been  char- 
tered.” a senior  defence  min- 
istry official  in  Kinshasa  said, 
hut  could  not  say  when  the 
troops  would  arrive.  He  added 
that  China  and  Israel  would 
help  train  new  Zairean  com- 
mando brigades. 

President  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko  flew  from  Nice,  where 
he  has  been  convalescing,  to 
Morocco  yesterday  for  talks 
with  King  Hassan.  Aides  say 
he  will  return  to  Zaire  this 
week.  _ . 

The  rebels  have  extended 
their  advance  from  the  bor- 
ders or  Rwanda  and  Uganda 
to  Shaba,  where  they  daim  to 
have  taken  the  Jake  port  ™ 
Kalemie.  — Reuter. 


band  Xing  Shnangxl,  a re- 
tired printer  aged  64, 
opened  the  small  Songzhen 
Picture  Repairing  Special 
Technology  Shop  in  Beij- 
ing. Families  who  want  to 
eliminate  a black  sheep 
from  their  photo  atbnmg 
now  have  a place  to  go. 

The  couple  have  doctored 
more  than  800  photos: 
a couple  whose  young 
daughter  had  died  had  her 
image  erased  from  a family 
photo;  a hotel  manager 
whose  eyes  were  shut  in  a 
photograph  with  the  Chi- 
nese premier  Li  Peng  asked 
Ms  Men  to  paint  him  new 
eyes,  open  and  respectful; 
and  a bald  man  wanted  his 
portrait  enhanced  with 
glistening  black  hair. 

Ms  Men  said  she  declines 


Nato  offers 
Ukraine  deal 

FOR  not  joining  Russia  in  op- 
posing Nato’s  expansion  into 
eastern  Europe,  Ukraine  is  to 
be  rewarded  with  a “special 
relationship"  with  the  alli- 
ance that  ensures  permanent 
consultation  and  active  mili- 
tary co-operation,  writes 
David  Fair  hall  in  Kiev. 

Britain’s  Defence  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Portillo,  told 
the  Ukranian  general  staff  in 
Kiev  yesterday  of  Nato’s  prop- 
osition, which  involves  the 
exchange  of  permanent  mili- 
tary missions  between  Brus- 
sels and  Kiev. 

Border  shut 

Malaysia  closed  part  of  its 
border  with  Indonesia  on  Bor- 
neo island  yesterday  in  tbe 
wake  of  race  riots  last  month 
on  the  Indonesian  side  in 
which  5,000  indigenous  Dayak 
tribesmen  burned  and  looted 
homes  belonging  to  settlers, 
thpnntinnai  news  agency  Ber- 
nama  said. 


dubious  requests,  such  as 
one  from  a student  who 
wanted  her  to  pnt  a clever 
friend’s  picture  in  his  ID 
card  so  the  friend  could 
take  a college  entrance 
exam  for  Mm. 

How  difficult  would  it  be 
to  put  a pair  of  size  12 
Bruno  MagU  shoes  on  a for- 
mer football  player,  she 
was  asked  by  a reporter, 
referring  to  the  shoe-photo 
controversy  in  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial. 

*T  could  do  it,”  she  said, 
studying  a newspaper 
photograph  of  the  Italian 
shoes  that  Mr  Simpson  has 
testified  were  too  ugly  to 
wear  — or  even  own.  “But 
any  expert  like  me  conld 
tell  if  the  photo  was 


Air  base  pledge 

The  president  of  Cyprus,  Glaf- 
cos  derides,  has  given  the 
United  States  a commitment 
that  Greece  will  not  deploy 
any  warplanes  to  an  air  base 
under  construction  on  the 
Island  during  his  remaining 
13-month  term  in  office,  US 
officials  said.  — Washington 
Post 

N Korean  food  plea 

North  Korea  said  yesterday 
that  it  had  only  half  the  grain 
needed  to  feed  its  people,  an 
announcement  apparently 
aimed  at  putting  pressure  on 
the  United  States  to  give  more 
aid.  — Reuter. 

Sparks  fly 

Shops  and  schools  stayed 
dosed  yesterday  in  the  tiny 
town  of  Tarifa.  on  Spain's 
southern  tip,  in  a protest  at 
plans  to  supply  electricity 
from  a nearby  plant  to  Mo- 
rocco. Residents  fear  an  elec- 
tromagnetic field  around  the 
cable  will  harm  their 
health.— AP. 


In  the  second 
of  his  series, 

David  Hirst 

describes 

the 

mirror-image 
hostility 
between 
Washington 
and  Tehran 


IRAN 

CONFRONTING  THE 
GREAT  SATAN 


THERE  is,  of  course,  no 
United  States  em- 
bassy in  Tehran  from 
which  to  seek  a US 
viewpoint  If  there  were,  it 
would  be  doing  constant 
battle  with  the  common  view 
of  European  embassies  that, 
all  due  allowance  made,  noth- 
ing mirrors  tbe  mullahs'  atti- 
tude to  the  US  like  the  US  atti- 
tude to  them. 

This  goes  beyond  the  con- 
tempt In  which  each  govern- 
ment and  political  elite  holds 
the  other,  to  the  mechanisms 
by  which  it  finds  practical 
state- to-state  expression. 

The  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  extremism  that  inform  so 
much  of  Iran’s  clerico-revolu- 
tionary  establishment  and 
the  pressures  its  factions  ex- 
ert on  the  executive  branch, 
are  not  unlike  those  to  be 
found  in  the  US  Congress, 
branches  of  government, 
media  and  special  Interest 
groups  and  the  pressures  they 
exert  on  an  often  reluctant 
but  usually  pliant  president 
There  is  more  than  a touch 
of  a paranoia,  very  similar  to 
Iran’s  own,  rooted  in  Ameri- 
ca's isolationist  tradition. 
And  through  the  efforts  of 
such  power-brokers  as  Al- 
fbnse  D’Amato,  the  Republi- 
can senator  from  New  York 
and  main  sponsor  of  anti- 

Iranian  sanctions,  the  “Is- 
raeli factor”  is  probably  even 
more  detrimental  to  a ratio- 
nal US  foreign  policy  than  it 
is  to  a Iranian  one. 

“President  Clinton,”  said  a 
Western  diplomat,  “Is  for  less 
likely  to  abandon  his  preju- 
dice in  Israel's  favour  than 
Rafeanjanl  to  abandon  his 
against  it.” 

The  outcome  is  that  in  al- 
most every  field  — above 
board  or  below,  military,  po- 
litical, commercial  — where 
the  two  are  in  conflict  or  com- 
petition, the  US  furnishes  the 
mullahs  with  arguments  and 
alibis  to  sustain  their  hostil- 
ity to  tbe  US,  oblige  the 
“rational"  wing  of  the  regime 


to  go  along  with  it,  and  ex- 
ploit the  injury  done  to 
national  pride. 

Like  all  victims  of  obses- 
sion. the  US  overdoes  its  case 
in  every  area  at  issue  — nu- 
clear weapons,  terrorism,  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  — 
exaggerating  the  villainies  of 
its  foe  even  as  it  ignores  the 
shortcomings  of  Its  friends, 
and  going  beyond  reasonable 
or  legitimate  bounds  in 
response. 

Newt  Gingrich,  the  Repub- 
lican Speaker  of  the  US  House 
of  Representatives,  has 
warned  that  a nuclear-armed 
Iran  could  "annihilate  Tel 
Aviv,  and  in  the  long-run  Chi- 
cago or  Atlanta".  Some  diplo- 
mats here  found  the  Iranian 
retort  — that  the  House 
Speaker  was  only  displaying 
his  “parochial  ignorance” 
and  "lack  of  mental  equilib- 
rium" — more  sensible  than 
the  diatribe  that  provoked  it. 

“How  about  the  evidence?" 
asked  a Western  ambassador, 
even  though  he  believes  that 
Iran  is  in  fact  developing  nu- 
clear weapons.  “We  under- 
stand that  they  don't  want  to 
blow  their  sources,  but  it's 
not  enough  just  to  go  around 

saying;  *we  know*." 

It  has  certainly  not  been  I 
enough,  given  the  six- 
monthly  clean  bill  of  health 
from  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  to 
dissuade  the  Russians  from 
going  ahead  with  an  £500  mil- 
lion nuclear  energy  project  at 
Iran's  Gulf  port  of  Bushire. 

As  for  terrorism,  diplomats 
say,  Mr  Clinton  himself  set 
the  most  exalted  possible  ex- 
ample of  willingness  to  pre- 
judge when  he  signed  the  lat- 
est instalment  of  sanctions 
legislation.  He  invited  rela- 
tives of  those  killed  in  the 
TWA  crash  off  New  York  to 
attend.  That,  of  course,  was 
before  it  turned  out  to  have 
been  a probable  accident. 

The  US  always  lumps  to- 
gether Iranian  terrorism  pure 
and  simple  — the  murder  of 
dissidents  abroad  — and  the 
exploits  of  Lebanon's  Hizbul- 
lah or  the  Palestinian  Hamas. 
Hizbullah's  activity  cannot 
accurately  be  called  terror- 
ism, being  a war  against  tbe 
Israeli  occupation  of  south 
Lebanon.  Hamas’s  terror  is  in 
a national  cause,  and  how 


much  of  it  is  Iranian-inspired 
is  very  controversial 

Again  there  is  the  problem 
of  proof.  “We  only  have  diplo- 
matic representation  here,” 
said  Mustafa  Nadawi,  the 
Hamas  ‘‘ambassador”  in 
Tehran.  “The  US  and  Israel 
can  easily  make  a list  of 
known  military  bases  and  say 
we  train  there.  But  we  have  no 
military  or  financial  support." 

Western  embassies  agree 
that  the  quality  of  US  leaks  on 
“terrorist  training  camps"  is 
poor,  and  Israel's  poorer. 

It  is  the  mullahs'  spurious 

contention  that  they  are  the 
real  victims  of  terror.  Noth- 
ing furnished  them  with  bet- 
ter “proof  of  this  than  the 
bill  Mr  Gingrich  got  through 
Congress  all  oca  ting  520  mil- 
lion for  covert  action  to  desta- 
bilise the  Iranian  regime. 

They  gleefully  staged  their 
own  even  more  ridiculous  | 
counter-farce  with  their  par- 
liament allocating  £20  million 
for  the  "unmasking  of  US  go- 
vernent  conspiracies  and  in- 
terference in  Iranian  affairs". 

There  is  little  that  is  clan- 
destine about  Iran's  conven- 
tional weaponry.  But  even 
there  the  US  has  persistently 
flown  in  the  face  of  the  evi- 
dence with  solemn  warnings 
about  vast  and  menacing 
arms  purchases.  Occasion- 
ally, and  contradictorily,  it 
now  concede  that  these  actu- 
ally boil  down  to  about 
£300  million  to  £500  million  a 
year  spent  on  rebuilding  air. 
land  and  naval  forces  ravaged 
by  the  war  with  Iraq. 

Most  oT  the  new  stock  is 
Russian  and  second-rate.  It  is 
peanuts  compared  with  the 
£18  billion  to  £25  billion  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Gulf  sheikh- 
doms have  spent  on  superior 
Western  arms  in  the  shorter 
period  since  Desert  Storm. 

No  region  escapes  the  US- 
Iranian  attrition,  and  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Central  Asia  it 
has  become  a modem  version 
of  the  19th  century  "great 
game"  between  the  Russian 
and  British  Empires.  "I  can 
only  say,"  a Western  diplo- 
mat said,  "that  much  of  what 
Iran  does  there  is  reasonable 
enough". 

Fears  that  the  mullahs 
would  mount  a grand  funda- 
mentalist campaign  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  co- 


religionists. from  Azerbaijan 
to  Kazakhstan,  liberated  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  came  to  nought,  as  the 
Iranians  themselves,  seeing 
how  unwelcome  it  was.  con- 
centrated on  bilateral  eco- 
nomic ties  instead. 

They  have  now  adopted 
Russia,  which  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini called  a second  Satan, 
as  a "strategic"  ally.  They 
join  it  in  seeking  peace  in 
places  like  Tajikistan  and 
Afghanistan. 

To  Iran,  Afghanistan  poses 
the  kind  of  menace  that  Presi- 
dent Saddam,  or  the  Afghan- 
style  chaos  that  might  follow 
his  downfall,  poses  to  the 
West.  The  TaLiban  militias  in 
control  of  much  of  Afghani- 
stan are  Sunni  Muslims, 
deeply  anti-Shi'ite  and  anti- 
Iranian,  and  the  mullahs  fear 
they  may  stir  up  sectarian 
sentiment  among  their  own 
already  restive  Sunni 
minorities. 

Like  the  Russians,  they 
seek  a multi-ethnic,  consensu- 
al solution  in  Afghanistan. 
That  seems  more  realistic 
than  the  Pash  tun  hegemony 
at  which  the  Taliban  aim.  and 
in  which  the  US  — to  say  the 
least  — connives.  As  a result 
the  Iranians  are  in  the  curi- 
ous position  of  branding  Ka- 
bul's new  rulers  "reactionar- 
ies ",  mainly  because  of  their 
treatment  of  women-  But  it  is 
hardly  less  curious  than  the 
US  position. 

“What  Is  less  edifying,  tbe 
money  Iran  may  give  to 
Hamas  or  Islamic  Jihad  or  the 
cover  the  US  gives  to  the  most 
backward  Islamic  regime  the 
world  has  known?"  a diplomat 
commented. 

Oil.  gas  and  pipelines  are  a 
key  stake  in  the  Afghan  war, 
and  when  the  Taliban  took 
Kabul,  the  vice-president  of 
the  US  company  Unocal  ex- 
claimed: “This  is  good  for 
us."  Unocal  a partner  in  ex- 
ploiting Turkmenistan's  oil 
and  gas  fields,  wants  to  lay 
pipelines  through  Afghani- 
stan to  the  Pakistan  coast 

A vain  hope,  so  far.  But  his 
exclamation  illustrated  a fun- 
damental of  US  policy  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  which  is  to  deny 
Iran  any  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and  transport  of  its 
underground  riches. 

In  doing  so  Washington  is 


fighting  not  just  the  mullahs 
but  geography  and  US  busi- 
ness imperatives  too.  The  nat- 
ural. cheapest  route  for  Cen- 
tral Asian  oil  exports  is 
through  Iran.  US  oilmen  ac- 
knowledged that  when  they 
first  arrived  in  Kazakhstan  to 

develop  its  Tenpins  field. 

“But  it  isn't  going  to  hap- 
pen," one  said,  “because  of 
US  paranoia  about  Iran."  It 
hasn't.  It  will  be  routed 
through  Russia  instead. 

But  Iran  has  had  it;  vic- 
tories. too.  in  its  attempt  :o 
make  itself  the  pivot  of  inter- 
national trade  relations  with 
the  vast  territories  around  it. 

It  completed  a railway  from 
Mashad  to  the  Turkmen  fron- 
tier a year  ahead  of  schedule, 
hailing  this  as  a “new  Silk 
Road"  linking  Europe  and 
China.  It  has  begun  work  on 
its  tranche  or  a £3.75  lull  ion 
pipeline  to  export  Turkmen 
gas  via  Iran  and  Turkey. 

Most  gratifying  of  all.  it  has 
persuaded  Turkey,  a key  US 
ally,  to  buy  £12.5  billion- 
worth  of  Iranian  gas  via  a 
new  pipeline  to  be  laid  for  tbe 
purpose. 

US  sanctions  certainly  take 
a serious  toll  on  Iran.  But  it 
will  take  a lot  more  to  bring 
the  mullahs  down.  Yet.  as 
with  Iraq,  the  US  seems  by 
and  laj-ge  con  lent  just  to 

threaten  military  action 

rather  than  actually  carry  it 
out. 

"I  do  believe,"  said  a Third 
World  diplomat,  "it  suits  the 
US  to  preserve  them,  like  Sad- 
dam, as  regional  villains  indef- 
initely. Not  to  go  to  war  with 
them,  but  never  to  settle  with 
them  either.  Keep  tensions 
high  over  disputed  islands  in 
tbe  Gulf,  and  never  resolve  the 
dispute.  Arms  sales  to  the  Gulf 
certainly  make  it  immensely 
profiiable.'* 

But  given  the  passion  and 
irrationality  on  both  sides, 
this  is  an  endemic  confronta- 
tion which  could  at  any  time 
take  sudden,  drastic,  or  even 
shooting  forms.  The  question 
of  who  was  behind  last  June's 
lorry  bomb  that  killed  19  US 
servicemen  in  Saudi  Arabia 
is  tbe  most  dangerous  poss- 
ible trigger.  But  for  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  US,  there  is  the 
"Mykonos  affair"  too. 

A'cxr.  Europe,  Germany  and 
the  Mykonos  qffair 


faked.”  — Dos  Angeles  Times. 
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GUARDIAN  WOMEN  get  back  to  your 
sinks.  Two  fulltime  working  mothers  — - 
a university  researcher  and  a BBC 
Panorama  producer  — have  joined 
forces  to  add  another  indictment  to  the 
charge  sheet  facing  working  women: 
jeopardising  their  children's  educa- 
tional prospects.  According  to  the  BBC, 
children  whose  mothers  work  full-time 
are  twice  as  likely  to  fall  GCSE  exams 
compared  to  those  whose  mothers  only 
work  part-time.  The  “parenting  deficit” 
appears  to  be  bigger  than  even  Etirioni 
suggested.  A leak  to  the  Sunday  Times 
and  a BBC  press  release  ensured  yester- 
day's Daily  Mail  was  already  reporting 

— before  any  of  the  details  were  known 

— that  the  study  “appears  to  belie  the 
long-held  belief  that  working  mothers 
provide  a financial  and  intellectual  role 
model  for  their  children'*. 

Margaret  O'Brian,  who  carried  out , 
the  research,  is  not  an  ideologue  and  is  ! 
respected  by  liberal  family  policy-mak- 
ers. The  results  were  a surprise  to  her. 1 
But  she  did  not  help  her  cause  yester- 1 
day.  or  the  interests  of  women,  by 
withholding  publication  of  her  report 
and  refusing  to  talk  to  the  press.  The 
limited  facts  released  — a study  of  600 
families  in  the  Barking  and  Dagenham 
area  of  London  for  a two-year  period  up 
to  GCSE  — raised  far  more  questions 
than  they  answered  and  contained  a 
contradiction.  Children  who  had  a 
mother  at  home  full-time  did  even 
worse,  in  terms  of  GCSE  passes,  than 
children  of  both  full-time  and  part-time 
working  mothers. 

Before  total  panic  sets  in,  here  are 
some  cool  facts  for  policy-makers  to 
remember.  The  proportion  of  women 
with  dependent  children  who  work  full- 
time is  still  only  22  per  cent.  They  are 
not  a homogeneous  group.  They  range 
from  highly-paid  professional  women 
who  can  afford  well-trained  carers  to 
poor,  unskilled  mums  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  any  childcare.  More 


Edging  towards  the  Euro 

Labour  steers  a sounder  course  on  the  single  currency 


ROBIN  COOK'S  statement  that  Labour , 
would  take  Britain  into  a European 
single  currency  by  2002  if  it  proved  to 
be  “stable”  marks  a very  significant 
development  of  Labour  policy.  While 
the  Conservatives  appear  to  be  drifting  | 
further  and  further  away  from  joining. 
Labour  is  edging  closer,  as  though  it  is  ; 
preparing  the  way  rather  than  invent- 
ing new  forms  of  procrastination  as  the 
Conservatives  are.  Suddenly  Labour 
seems  to  have  switched  from  a policy  of 
delaying  entry  until  it  is  economically 
justified  to  a strategy  of  planning  to  join 
unless  something  untoward  deflects 
them.  The  trouble  is  that  you  can’t 
suddenly  decide  to  join  in  2002  — the 
date  when  domestic  notes  and  coins  are 
scheduled  to  be  replaced  by  euros  — for 
the  simple  reason  that  massive  prepara- 
tions have  to  be  made.  Billions  of  notes 
will  have  to  be  printed,  millions  of 
business  systems  and  slot  machines 
converted.  And  then  there  is  the  small 
matter  of  calling  and  winning  a referen- 
dum. To  be  ready  for  entry  by  2002  a 
Labour  government  will  have  to  decide 
several  years  earlier  and  to  have  em- 
barked on  the  full  cost  of  conversion. 

The  hardening  of  Labour's  attitude 
may  well  owe  something  to  the  warning 
made  by  Toyota  about  more  investment 
going  to  the  continent  of  Europe  if 
Britain  doesn't  sign  up  to  the  euro.  New 
Labour  accepts  the  reality  of  market 
forces  and  goes  out  of  its  way  to  weigh 
up  the  priorities  of  business  as  well  as 
those  of  other  social  partners  in  its 
decision  making.  This  is  the  right  thing 


to  do  in  general  but  especially  so  with 
regard  to  the  massive  implications  of 
joining  a single  European  currency. 
This  involves  the  surrender  of  a vital 
arm  of  economic  policy  — the  ability  to 
change  interest  rates  unilaterally  — to 
an  independent  European  bank  on 
which  we  would  be  represented.  It  is  a 
complicated  calculus  of  pros  and  cons 
about  which  economists  can’t  agree. 
Britain  could  lose  jobs  if  we  surrender 
our  historic  right  to  bail  us  out  of 
trouble  by  devaluing  the  pound.  The 
Toyota  warning,  however,  reminds  us 
that  there  may  also  be  big  job  losses 
from  reduced  inward  investment  if  we 
stay  out.  In  recent  years  inward  invest- 
ment has  played  a large  role  in  job 
creation  in  the  UK  when  domestic  cor- 
porations have  been  reluctant  to  invest 
In  theory  there  is  not  much  difference  , 
between  the  Government’s  view  that  it 
is  “very  unlikely"  Britain  will  join  at 
the  launch  date  of  1999  (coupled  with 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  belief  that  the  project 
will  be  delayed  anyway)  and  Labour 
being  minded  to  join  by  2002.  In  reality 
a big  gulf  in  attitudes  is  opening  up. 
Neither  side  need  apologise  for  adopt- 
ing a “watching  and  waiting"  role  over 
a decision  with  such  massive  implica- 
tions. And  especially  when  the  time- 
table is  for  the  convenience  of  countries 
like  Germany  and  France  who  are 
driven  by  an  urgent  political  impulse 
which  Britain  doesn’t  share.  But  at 
least  Labour's  position  now  looks  much 
more  constructive  than  the  shambolic 
policymaking  of  the  Conservatives. 


Paying  the  bill  for  culture 

Mr  Blair  should  dig  deep  in  Labour's  pocket 


PATRONAGE  of  the  arts  is  not  only  the 
heartbeat  of  a civilised  society  but  also 
a neglected  source  of  economic  growth. 
Yesterday  Tony  Blair  — in  a speech  to 
the  British  Screen  Advisory  Council  — 
showed  that  Labour’s  heart  was  in  the  i 
right  place  even  If  it  couldn’t  put  its 
hand  in  its  pocket  He  made  lots  of 
reassuring  noises  to  an  arts  establish- 
ment worried  about  the  depth  of  the  | 
party's  commitment  to  culture  without  j 
committing  any  money.  He  wants  the 1 
arts  and  cultural  “industries”  to  be  part 
of  the  main  agenda  but  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  regional  arts  cuts  might 
be  rescinded.  He  promised  that  the  film 
industry’s  pleas  for  cash  to  make  Brit- 
ish films  would  be  “properly  looked  at"  i 
and  that  the  Tories'  closure  of  playing 
fields  would  be  reversed.  I 

The  only  activity  for  which  money 
was  mentioned  was  the  creation  of  a ' 
National  Endowment  for  Science  and  | 
the  Arts  (NESTA)  to  invest  in  new 


talent  in  science  and  the  arts.  This  is  an 
interesting  attempt  to  dose  the  gap 
between  Britain’s  talent  for  creativity 
and  our  weakness  in  translating  this 
into  commercial  success.  But  if  this  is 
to  be  a main  plank  of  Labour's  Age  of 
Achievement  driven  by  a creative  econ- 
omy, why  wait  until  after  2000  when 
lottery  money  now  going  into  millen- 
nium projects  will  go  to  NESTA? 

We  know  why — because  Labour  dare 
not  make  new  spending  pledges  in  case 
the  Tories  eat  them  alive.  Which  is  why 
most  of  the  arts  bodies  welcomed  Mr 
Blair’s  speech  as  the  best  they  could 
expect  in  the  circumstances.  That  is 
probably  right  but  it  doesn't  alter  the 
fact  that  the  huge  success  of  the  arts  in 
Britain  is  based  on  a mixed  economy  of 
public  and  private  money.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  huge  subsidies  to  over- 
seas companies  to  set  up  in  Britain  why 
should  ministers  feel  so  ashamed  about 
supporting  the  arts  in  this  country? 
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Kids  alone:  who  minds? 

Employers  should  become  more  family-friendly 


interestingly,  as  Jonathan  Gershuny 
who  is  the  director  of  the  ESRC 
Research  Centre  on  Microsocial  Change 
at  Essex  University  has  shown,  the 
amount  of  time  full-time  employed 
mothers  devoted  to  childcare  in  1995 
was  greater  than  that  of  full-time  home- 
makers in  1961.  So  much  for  the  golden 
era  of  motherhood.  Thanks  to  fester 
food  preparation  — and  easier  washing 
and  cleaning  — full-time  working  moth- 
ers can  still  provide  “quality  time”. 
Typically,  they  spend  two  and  a half 
hours  on  housework  and  two  hours  on 
childcare.  More  men  are  now  helping 
too,  even  if  women  still  do  twice  as 
much.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
proportionally  more  blue  collar  than 
white  collar  workers  have  become  New 
Men.  Only  four  out  of  10  professional 
men  help  out  A 15-year-old  on  last 
night’s  programme  grumbled  about 
feeling  neglected.  Yet  a survey  of  pupils 
by  Parents  at  Work  in  1995  showed  it  is 
difficult  to  generalise.  Secondary  school 
pupils  in  the  1995  survey  expressed 
satisfaction  at  their  independence  and 
the  sense  of  freedom  and  space  which 
being  alone  at  home  provided.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  less  supervision  of  televi- 
sion, but  with  the  increasing  number  of 
children  with  tv  sets  in  their  bedrooms 
they  are  already  unsupervised. 

One  reason  why  even  more  women 
will  work  is  the  Government’s  new 
pension  policy:  earn  your  own.  Another 
is  the  increase  in  divorce.  Yet  there  is  a 
work  watershed  — perhaps  50  hours  — 
at  which  point  families  do  suffer.  There 
are  still  far  too  few  family-friendly 
employers.  Too  many  excessive  hours 
are  worked  for  fear  of  losing  a job  or 
promotion.  A party  of  the  family  would 
not  leave  it  to  employers  but  provide  a 
legislative  under-pinning  against  exces- 
sive working  hours.  Dare  it  be  said 
they  might  even  endorse  the  EU  direc- 
tive or  embrace  the  social  chapter  to  ■ 
ensure  such  protection.  1 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


THE  North  London  Un- 
iversity two-year  study 
of  600  families  in  Bark- 
ing and  Dagenham  is  flawed 
(Working  mums  blamed  for 
Children's  failures,  February 
3).  Firstly,  it  takes  account  of : 
one  factor  in  the  make-up  of  | 
families  «nd  attempts  to  relate 
that  to  a child's  total  educa- 
tional development  Secondly, 
the  results  are  interpreted  as 
identifying  the  major  influ- 
ence on  a child’s  development 
as  a unique  determinant. 
Other  factors  they  could  have 
investigated  are:  the  nature 
and  content  of  the  “universal’’ 
high-quality  childcare  in 
Barking  and  Dagenham;  the 
amount  of  social  Interaction 
with  peers  and  friends;  the  so- 
cio-economic nature  of  the 
community;  the  amount  of 
parent/chnd  interaction;  the 
nature  and  type  of  sibling  in- 
teraction; employment  pat- 
terns of  parents;  poverty 
levels;  crime  levels;  mortality 
rates;  and  grandparents’  in- 
volvement 

Thirdly,  a two-year  survey 
undertaken  by  a small  group 
of  researchers  cannot  answer 
a question  of  such  magnitude 
in  such  a short  time.  No  major 
long-term  study  has  ever  been 
fended  in  this  area  within  the 
UK.  Without  that  basic  infor- 
mation, nowt  will  con  tine  to 
mean  nowt 
Peter  Lee. 

Director,  Early  Years 
and  Family  Network. 

Glasgow  Caledonian  University, 
141  West  Nile  Street 
Glasgow. 


IF  THE  research  is  correct 
then  we  really  are  in  a 
mess.  Most  of  the  British  Es- 
tablishment after  all,  spent 
their  childhood  at  prep  and 
pnblic  school  without  either 
parent  present 
But  of  course,  the  research 
is  based  on  a false  premise. 
Most  parents  do  not  make  a 
“choice”  about  whether  or 
not  to  work:  the  Rowntree  In- 
quiry into  Income  and  Wealth 
published  two  years  ago 
found  that  poverty  rates 
amongst  couples  would  have 
beat  50  per  cent  higher  with- 
out women's  earnings.  Are 
we  really  to  believe  that  child- 
ren's educational  achieve- 
ment would  be  enhanced  by 
living  in  poverty,  but  with 
mother  at  home  to  talk  about 
the  homework? 

On  the  same  day  that  this 
“research”  was  published, 
the  Daycare  Trust  published 
a report  showing  feat  there  is 
only  one  childcare  place  for 
every  nine  children  under 
eight.  I searched  your 
columns  in  vain  for  any  men- 
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turn  of  this  important  study. 
If  parents  are  to  have  real 
choices  about  how  to  recon- 
cile work  and  family  life,  then 
we  have  to  do  something 
about  Britain's  pitifal  level  of 
childcare  provision. 

Chris  Pond. 

Director,  Low  Pay  Unit 
27-29  Am  well  Street, 

London  EClR  1UN. 

IF  children  are  suffering  as  a 
result  of  both  parents  work- 
ing fell-time,  why  is  the  fin- 
ger being  pointed  only  at 
women?  Because,  despite 
years  of  legislative  reforms 
and  campaigning,  child-rear-  i 
ing  remains  the  sole  responsl- 1 
bility  of  women.  Women  are  1 
entertained  in  fee  workplace 
so  long  as  they  are  childless, 
but  when  motherhood  ar- 
rives, fee  prevailing  view  Is 
that  they  should  be  consigned 
to  low-statas  and  low-paid 
part-time  jobs,  or  to  the  home. 

We  should  be  considering 
the  fallowing  policies:  more 
flexible  working  for  both 
parents,  involving  a reduc- 
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fern  in  the  long-hours  culture 
and  more  part-time  working 
by  men;  the  final  realisation 
of  equal  pay  for  women  so 
that  it  is  not  always  women — 
as  the  lower  wage  earner  — 
who  has  to  make  sacrifices; 
and  fee  development  of  em- 
ployment practices  that  mean 
career  advancement  does  not 
stop  for  part-time  workers. 
Clare  McGlynn. 

Law  School, 

University  of  Newcastle  , 
upon  Tyne, 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NEl  7RU. 

FROM  secondary-school 
age  onwards,  my  mother 
was  never  there  to  pester  me 
about  my  day  when  1 brought 
myself  and  my  younger 
brother  home  from  school. 

She  had  a full-time,  de- 
manding job  in  education,  as 
did  my  father.  She  did  all  the 
domestic  chores  and  studied 
for  two  higher  degrees  while 
working. 

The  net  result?  My  seven  O 
levels  (grade  A),  three  A 
levels  (grade  A)  and  my  first- 
class  degree  take  some  ex- 
plaining. as  does  the  fact  that 
my  brother  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  a PhD. 

If  anyone  suffered  it  was 
my  mum,  who  worked  unbe- 
lievably hard  to  hold  things 
together.  I hope  that  she  and 
her  peers  are  not  to  be  the 
victims  of  yet  more  guilt-in- 
ducing attacks  on  fee  way 
they  run  their  families. 

Alison  Morley. 

9 Edinburgh  Road, 

Norwich  NR23RJ. 


Not  too  sorted  I Keynes,  a man  of  his  time  I Media  studies 


I INDA  Grant  (The  agonis- 
1— ing  and  fee  Ecstasy.  Febru- 
ary 3)  may  be  correct  in 
claiming  that  LSD,  or  Ec- 
stasy, or  amphetamines, ' 
would  not  conform  to  existing 
legislation  governing  the  sale 
of  medicines.  Then  again, 
who  would  be  allowed  to  mar- 
ket a liquid  depressant,  caus- 1 
ing  euphoria  followed  by  1 
severe  mental  confusion  after 
a relatively  small  dose?  Espe- 
cially If  it  can  cause  nausea  if 
taken  in  excessive  amounts, 
resulting  in  hospitalisation  In 
extreme  cases,  liver  failure 
and  even  death? 

The  idea  that  "most  drugs 
are  illegal  because  they  are 
dangerous”  is  naive.  Most 
drugs  are  illegal  because  of 
the  anti-drug  knee-jerk  reac- 
tion of  vote-seeking  politi- 
cians and  ill-informed  moral- 
istic killjoys. 

Chris  Gibson. 

8 Temple  Avenue, 

Tang  Hall, 

York  YOl  3RT. 

Cbelng  sent  to  tSTslaagh- 
ter  once  again.  Before  Noel 
Gallagher  I'm  thinking  of 
Brian  Harvey,  the  East  17 
singer  sacked  for  bragging 
about  his  consumption  of  Ec- 
stasy. Conveniently  timed, 
cme  thinks,  to  overshadow  fee 
Government’s  passing  of  a 
new  bill  to  cut  down  on  drug 
consumption  in  clubs.  A bill 
which  avoids  the  real  issues, 
such  as  why  a whole  genera- 
tion of  teenagers  and  young 
adults  has  turned  to  recre- 
ational drugs,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  minimise  the  risks 
of  a lifestyle  which  has  be- 
come far  too  ingrained  in 
youth  culture  to  be  eradicated 
by  small-minded  legislation 
and  self-righteous  tabloid 
i trash. 

While  Harvey's  comments 
were  obviously  lacking  in  in- 
telligence, his  scapegoating  is 
outrageous.  By  blowing  his 
comments  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, the  media  have  provided 
feel  for  a Government  deter- 
mined to  chip  away  at  civil 
liberties  and  freedom  of 
choice  and  to  reinforce  fee 
resentment  of  an  increasingly 
alienated  and  misunderstood 
generation. 

Keef  Miles. 

19  Wilcot,  Nr  Pewsey, 

Wiltshire  SN95NN. 


YOUR  front  page-expose  of 
John  Maynard  Keynes' 
dark  past  reads  a little  oddly 
(Lost  essay  reveals  ’racist* 
Keynes,  January  31).  The 
opinions  which  are  reported 
in  it  were  not  in  fee  least  ex- 
traordinary in  1913.  At  fee 
turn  of  fee  century,  many 
people  were  concerned  wife 
fee  quality  of  fee  nation’s 
breeding  stock,  and  in  partic- 
ular with  the  suppression  of 
“degeneracy”,  which  was 
seen  (in  the  language  of  the 
time)  as  the  root  of  idiocy,  in- 
sanity. crime  and  pauperism. 

And  1913  was  when  fee  Eu- 
genics Society  probably  exer- 
cised Its  greatest  political  in- 
fluence, in  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Act  of  that  year. 
Many  of  these  arguments 
were  not  fully  discredited 
until  their  impact  on  Nazism 
became  evident  In  the  post- 
war period. 

Keynes’  central  insights 
were  the  recognition  that  the 
economy  was  not  inherently 
stable  or  self-regulating;  that 
unemployment  was  a waste  of 
labour,  and  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  pay  people  for 
doing  something  than  doing 
nothing;  and  the  argument 
that  government  intervention 
was  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  socially  desired  ef- 
fects. “The  outstanding  faults 
of  the  economic  society  in 
which  we  live",  he  wrote, 
“are  its  failure  to  provide  for 
fell  employment  and  its  arbi- 
trary and  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and 
incomes.” 

You  Imply  that  Keynes’ 
association  with  the  fashion- 
able ideas  of  his  time  some- 
how taints  his  economic  argu- 
ments. This  has  no  more 
relevance  to  Keynes’  status  as 
an  economist  than  Isaac  New- 
ton's attempts  to  predict  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  have 
on  his  status  as  a physicist 
Paul  Spicker. 

Department  of  Political 
Science  and  Social  Policy, 
University  of  Dundee, 

Dundee  DDl  4HN. 

BJIRST  look  around  your 
■ own  house.  On  vesting  day 
for  fee  National  Health  Ser- 
vice and  much  else  In  our 
modern  welfare  state,  the 
Manchester  Guardian  edito- 
rial woefully  and  porten- 
tously commented  on  the 


likely  increase  in  fee  popula- 
tion of  congenitally  deformed 
and  feckless  people  which 
might  result  . 

John  Stewart 
Lecturer  in  Social  Policy, 
Lancaster  University,  i 

Lancaster  LAI  4YW. 

AS  FOR  horrifying  Labour 
most  of  them  sup- 
port exactly  fee  same  policies 
for  “population  control"  in 
the  third  world.  Keynes’ 
views  are  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  pronounce- 
ments of  fee  1994  World  Popu- 
lation Conference,  wife  its 
concern  to  stop  the  third 
world  breeding. 

What  Mai  thus,  Keynes,  and 
today's  advocates  of  birth 
control  have  all  failed  to 
understand  is  that  “over- pop- 
ulation” is  a misnomer.  Pov- 
erty is  a problem  of  the  distri- 
bution of  resources.  If  fee 
West  consumed  less,  the  third 
world  would  not  be 
overpopulated. 

(Dr)  David  Stack. 

Queen  Mary  and 
Westfield  College, 

Mile  End  Road,  London  El. 

THE  rather  superior,  illib- 
eral attitude  of  John  May- 
nard Keynes  to  those  of  lower 
social  status  could  well  be 
contrasted  wife  that  of  a cer- 
tain Adam  Smith.  Smith 
wrote  sympathetically  of 
workmen  of  “decaying  manu- 
factures” who,  rather  than 
work. as  common  labourers, 
would  choose  to  “come  upon 
the  parish",  and  of  “those  un- 
fortunate women  who  live  by 
prostitution". 

More  marked  still  was  his 
disdain  for  fee  masters,  the 
traders  and  “idle  people  who 
produce  nothing'1  (and  for 
whom  fine  silks  and  wines 
are  imported).  He  was  sad- 
dened by  “all  the  rapine  and 
injustice  which  avarice  and 
ambition  have  Introduced 
into  this  world".  Practically 
every  hero  of  Tory  culture  is 
damned. 

But  Keynes  most  have  been 
aware  that  his  theories  would 
be  used  to  do  good;  happily 
Smith  could  never  have 
guessed  that  Ms  would  be  per- 
verted and  used  thus  to  Jus- 
tify doing  ill 
John  Wheaver. 

13  Tower  Drive,  Neath  Hill, 
Milton  Keynes  MK14  6HX. 


IT  was  kind  of  you  to  enter 
me  for  the  Michael  Grade 
stakes  (Media,  February  S), 
but  you  have  got  fee  wrong 
race.  Channel  4’s  famous 
“remit"  really  only  means 
one  thing:  a requirement  for 
continuous  innovation,  new 
blood  and  taking  risks.  I,  with 
others,  represented  those 
qualities  for  its  first  10  years. 
The  last  thing  Channel  4 
needs  now  is  to  boil  its  pota- 
toes twice.  If  1 had  never  been 
its  Director  of  Programmes  1 
would  go  for  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive job  like  a shot  As  it  Is  I 
shall  not  apply  and,  if  ap- 
proached. will  decline. 
LlzForgan. 

112  Regents  Park  Road, 
London  NWi  BUG. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road. 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  lettersg&g  uardfan.co.uk. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 
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the  Holocaust 

DAVID  Irving  (Letters.  Feb- 
ruary 3)  wants  freedom  of 
speech.  What  does  this  mean? 
Freedom  to  deny  fee  mass 
slaughter  of  six  million  Jews 
and  five  million  others  by  the 
Nazis?  Freedom  to  praise  Hit- 
ler and  his  policies,  like  the 
crushing  oT  democracy  and 
civil  liberties? 

It  is  commonsense  to 
silence  ideas  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  fee  oppression  of 
others,  be  they  Jewish.  Aslan, 
black,  women,  trade  unionists 
etc.  We  should  recall  what 
Adolf  Hitler  said:  “Only  one 
thing  would  have  stopped  our 
movement  — if  our  adversar- 
ies had  understood  its  princ- 
iple and,  from  fee  first  day. 
bad  smashed  with  the  utmost 
brutality  the  nucleus  of  our 
new  movement."  We  should 
not  allow  Irving  a platform. 
Leon  Greenmail. 

Peter  HalnMP. 

Julie  Waterson. 

Anti  Nazi  League, 

PO  Box  2S66,  London  N4  2HG. 

A LEGAL  ban  against  partic- 
/“Yular  interpretations  of  his- 
torical events  might  prove  a 
dangerous  precedent  that  al- 
lows the  powerful  to  forbid 
challenges  to  their  version  of 
what  happened  a moment  ago. 
Even  those  who  deny  fee 
Holocaust  out  of  malice  do  a 
useful  service:  they  prompt 
their  opponents  to  present 
reminders  of  that  history,  in- 
cluding living  testimony. 

Bryn  Hughes. 

Elm  Grove,  Acton  Park, 
Wrexham  LL12. 

IT  IS  now  some  50  years 
since  the  Holocaust.  Young 
teenagers  and  eariy-20- year- 
olds  who  carried  out  these 
awfel  massacres  will  be  in 
their  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies.  Many  will  still  be 
alive  in  Germany  and  many 
still  with  great  influence  on 
German  affairs.  It  is  likely  too 
that  they  have  influenced 
their  children. 

All  these  oldsters  and  their 
children  have  not  just  van- 
I ished  in  puffs  of  historical 
double-think.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  so  many  youngsters 
today  doubt  the  Holocaust’s 
happening:  because  we  — 
ably  helped  by  the  Germans 
themselves  — have  been  in- 
tent on  whitewashing  the 
present  Germany  so  that  we 
can  join  them  in  a European 
single  state.  The  Holocaust 
should  be  publicised,  and  we 
should  also  publicly  remem- 
ber that  fee  people  who  car- 
ried it  out  are  very  much  fee 
(at  least  secondary)  leaders  of 
Germany  today. 

El wyn  Morris. 

Esplanade  Court, 

King’s  Quay  Street, 

Harwich, 

Essex  C012. 


CHESHIRE:  For  two  days 
recently  the  weather 
changed  to  give  clear  skies 
and  warm  sunshine  which 
were  ideal  conditions  for 
walking  the  lanes  and  foot- 
paths over  the  farmland 
around  the  village.  From  the 
start  it  was  obvious  that  fee 
change  in  temperature  had 
been  welcomed  by  the  local 
bird  community  — they  were 
singing  again.  It  may  seem 
premature  to  talk  of  chang- 
ing seasons  but  this  sudd  den 
onset  of  milder  weather  was 
fee  incentive  they  needed  to 
start  their  spring  calls  and 
songs.  Into  my  notebook 
went  dunnock,  great  tit,  nut- 
hatch, Hue  tit,  greenfinch, 
and  chaffinch,  all  announc- 
ing their  presence  and  Inten- 
tions as  they  set  about  ex- 
ploring fields  to  stake  their 
breeding  sites.  Loudest  of  all 
was  the  clear  laughing  voice  . 
of  a green  woodpecker  that  i 
carried  across  the  fields 
from  somewhere  in  the 
National  Trust  southern 
woods.  A quite  different 
voice  called  out  from  a small 


copse  on  the  far  side  of  a 
large  meadow  close  by  fee 
old  brickworks  site  — the 
bark  of  a dog  fox  who  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  edge  of 
fee  wood  with  his  mate.  The 
two  of  them  moved  slowly 
Into  the  open  until  they  were 
out  In  the  sun.  where  both 
sat  down  to  bask  in  the  unex- 
pected warmth. 

Some  300  yards  away  this 
activity  had  been  closely 
watched  by  a brown  hare 
with  its  large  staring  eyes, 
sitting  bolt  upright,  ears 
pricked,  obviously  prepared 
to  react  instantly  at  fee  first 
sign  of  danger.  The  hare  is  a 
rare  sight  around  the  village 
now,  a victim  of  changing 
farm  practices  and  the  dra- 
matic .decline  in  living 
space.  It  Is  the  one  British 
mammal  best  equipped  to 
live  in  a totally  open  habitat, 
where  our  weather  is  as 
great  a challenge  to  survival 
as  avoiding  predators  — but 
even  a top  running  speed  of 
35mph  is  no  match  for  a 
bulldozer. 

JM  THOMPSON 
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At  last,  an  issue  that 
makes  all  the  difference 
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iN  a bid  to  dispel  that  te- 
“'ons  myth  about  MEPs 
being  bone-idle  Junke- 
^■we  today  are  pleased 
iqjmbiish  m full  a letter 
tipm  Brussels.  The  recipl- 
e»t  is  former  Eeigian  PM 
n timed  Martens,  leader  of 
1 ,e  centre-right  EPP  party, 
v hile  the  author  is  Bryan 
f assidy,  a former  cosmet- 
1 s salesman  and  the  vet- 
| ran  Tory  MEP  for  Dorset 
; °uth.  Mr  Cassidy  recently 
a prestigious  Euro- 
>eau  Parliament  job  (simi- 
ar  to  Deputy  Speaker  at 
v estminster),  when  the 
Ul-powerful  Germans 

?p  against  him.  It  is  , . 

rejected 


first  of  his  lecture  series  mulae  of  the  leadership  in 
about  the  fhture  of  the  Union,  order  to  demonstrate  that 
It  means  the  Conservative  they’re  the  party  that  will 
Party  has  become  institution-  save  the  pound.  They  can 
ally  incapable  of  speaking  wrap  themselves  in  the 
with  logic  or  consistency  on  Union  Jack,  and  if  they  donX 
any  aspect  of  Europe.  Confu-  the  tabloid  press  will  do  it  for 
sion  and  contradiction  are  them.  The  bulls  will  be  let 
the  tools  that  make  the  pre-  loose.  The  ground  is  laid  for 
tence  of  party  unity  possible,  an  election  that  will  be.  in 


They’re  the  very  stuff  of  all 
Tory  discourse. 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


SaSSss  Mum’s  the  word 

save  the  pound.  They  can 

wrap  themselves  in  the  ■■  m ■ 

Union  Jack,  and  if  they  don't  Oil  T HAC0 
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them.  The  bulls  will  be  let 

loose.  The  ground  Is  laid  for  M _■ ^ m m m 

working  fdthcrs 

istic.  at  the  hands  of  a party 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


Tony  Blair  and  Gordon  and  match  at  Maastricht  — a fundamental  re-negotia- 
Brown.  and  Cook  himself  set  up  a defining,  and  per-  tion,  as  Stephen  Dorrell  was 
have  all  previously  Indicated  haps  bloody,  election  contest  permitted  to  say  without 
that  Labour  will  not  rule  out  on  the  point?  Only  by  the  rebuke.  Not  long  ago,  Mr 


Not  long  ago.  the  official  whose  MPs  will  stop  at  noth- 
line  was  that  Europe  is  “mov-  ing  to  win,  and  whose  lead- 
ing our  way".  Now  the  ofS-  er’s  Euro- tormented  soul  Is 
rial  linn  is  close  to  favouring  unlikely  to  pose  much  of  an 


extinguishing  the  pound. 


Just  as  important  as  Cook's  Maastricht  victory  of  all  its 
re-affirmation  of  this  princi-  meaning,  which  is  what  they 


Conservatives  voiding  the  Major  favoured  flexibility  as 
Maastricht  victory  of  all  its  between  the  fast  and  slow 


meaning,  which  is  what  they  vessels  in  the  convoy,  but 
pie  was  the  renewed  im plica-  have  done,  and  what  they  now  the  slow  ones  must  sad- 
tion,  shocking  when  he  first  look  likely  to  do  with  more  denly  have  a veto.  And  so  the 
let  it  be  known  late  last  year,  emphasis  as  their  last  weeks  writhing  continues, 
that  Labour  has  all  but  in  power  drain,  away.  The  risk  inherent  in 

rejected  any  possibility  of  The  pretence  of  wait-and-  

taking  sterling  in  among  the  see  remains.  It's  the  thread 


the  letter,  dated  Decem- 
ber 2.  “Dear  Wilfried  Mar- 
tens, I was  nominated  by 

(the  EPP  to  be  its  Member  at 
the  Ad  Hoc  Delegation  to 
Belarus  to  observe  the  situ- 
ation at  the  referendum.  I 
was  in  Belarus  from  23  No- 
vember 1996  to  25  Novem- 
ber 1996»”  he  writes. 
“However,  I had  to  cancel  a 
day’s  pheasant  shooting  in 
the  UK  for  the  23  November 
which  has  cost  me  £315.  As 
I have  used  up  my  3,000 
ECU  allowance,  can  riii«  be 
reimbursed  to  me  from  EPP 
funds?  It  is  normal,  I know, 
to  apply  for  such  things  in 
advance,  but  1 only  learned 
about  my  nomination  at 
short  notice.  Yours,  etc 
. . Magnificent. 


NEW  Labour’s  prob- 
lems in  Leeds  North 
East  grow  more  com- 
plex by  the  week.  As  the 
Guardian  has  reported,  the 
entire  constituency  party 
has  been  suspended  after 
Fabian  Hamilton.  T.i»  Da- 
vies’s successor  as  candi- 
date, came  up  before  the 
beak  on  17  charges  of  busi- 
ness malpractice.  The  trial 
was  adjourned  until 
March,  but  should  it  go 
badly,  it  may  well  be  a trag- 
edy New  Labour  will  bear 
with  stoicism.  With  time 
running  out.  a winnable 
seat  is  still  required  for 
Tory  defector  Alan 
Howarth,  and  some  will  see 
Leeds  North  East  as  fitting 
thebilL 


MR  Neil  Hamilton, 
the  indefatigable 
Member  for  Tatton. 
extends  his  hilarious  cam- 
paign to  stop  constituents 
reading  about  him.  either 
in  newspaper  reports 
about  the  new  Guardian 
book  Sleaze,  or  in  the  book 
itself.  A Miss  N Green 
writes  from  North wich  to 
report  that,  on  Wednesday, 
her  MP  went  to  the  village 
store  in  splendidly  named 
Lower  Peover,  hoping  to 
frighten  the  owners  away 
from  selling  the  Knutsford 
Guardian.  Furthermore, 
Miss  Green  cannot  find 
Sleaze  in  any  local  book- 
shop, and  asks:  “Please  can 
yon  sell  me  a copy?"  Cer- 
tainly. Miss  Green.  Just 
call  Guardian  Interactive 
on  0500  600 102.  Mean- 
while, in  the  grand  tradi- 
tion of  the  Daily  Mirror’s 
Chalky  White,  £25  isonits 
way  to  you  . . and  to  any- 
one else  who  spots  the  MP 
in  his  new  role  as  censor. 


PAYING  tribute,  as 
ever,  to  traditional 
family  values.  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  has  taken 
on  as  Referendum  Party 
press  chief  Mr  Bernard 
Shrimsley,  whose  brother 
Tony  he  once  employed  as 
editor  of  short-lived  Nowl 
magazine.  Back  then,  it 
was  rumoured  in  Fleet 
Street  that  Sir  James  had 
mistakenly  hired  the 
wrong  Shrimsely,  Tony 
being  a political  commen- 
tator and  Bernard  the 
thrusting  newspaper  exec- 
utive (a  predecessor  of  Os-  | 
wald  the  hankie,  no  less,  as  , 
Mail  on  Sunday  editor).  If 
so.  he  has  finally  got  his 
man.  It  is  just  this  kind  of 
Bulldog  tenacity  that  made 
this  country  what  it  is 
today  (far  less  habitable 
than  France  or  Mexico,  of 
course,  but  still  worth  de- 
fending from  the  Hun);  and 
to  you.  Sir  James,  we  raise 
our  hats.  


FROM  America  comes 
exciting  chastity 
news  to  comfort 
parents  of  hormone-crazed 
pubescent  girls.  She  maga- 
zine reports  that  US  de- 
signer Melinda  TreU  has 
devised  the  Combi-Bra. 
Made  from  a non-tearable 
material,  the  bra  can  be 
programmed  with  a three- 
number  code,  to  prevent 
entry  or  removal.  Miss 
TreU  believes  it  will  reduce 

the  incidence  of  under-age 
sex,  and  she  cannot  be  far 
wrong  (about  a fbot-and-a- 
half  wrong  at  the  most). 

The  C-ombi-Bra  will  be  on 
sale  here  later  this  year. 


let  It  be  known  late  last  year, 
that  Labour  has  all  but 
rejected  any  possibility  of 


writhing  continues. 


obstacle  to  the  excesses  that 
implies.  He  seems,  in  any 
case,  to  get  less  tormented  by 
the  day.  edging  into  the  camp 
that  says  Britain  must  belong 
to  Europe  only  on  Britain’s 
terms. 

If  Labour  loses  the  election, 
this  will  be  a terrible  legacy 
both  for  Britain  and  for 


first  wave  of  entrant  curren-  that  binds  Kenneth  Clarke 
cies.  This  is  hardly  a shadow  and  his  allies  to  the  party.  It 


taking  sterling  in  among  the  see  remains.  It's  the  thread 

THE  STAGE  was  set  first  wave  of  entrant  curren-  that  binds  Kenneth  Clarke 
yesterday  for  a lurid  cies.  This  is  hardly  a shadow  and  his  allies  to  the  party.  It 
election  on  the  biggest  leadership  of  crazed  Euro-  is  vitally  important  to  the 
issue  of  the  moment,  philes,  raising  the  red  rag  to  designation  of  the  Tories  as  a 
We  have  clarity,  but  we  also  the  champing  bulls  of  Euro-  party  and  not  a faction.  It’s 
have  a certain  electric  dan-  phobia.  the  link  between  Conserva- 

ger.  Robin  Cook  confirmed  They  do  affirm,  however,  fives  and  most  erf  their  busi- 


have  a certain  electric  dan-  phobia, 
ger.  Robin  Cook  confirmed  They  do  affirm,  however, 
what  he  said  the  day  before,  that  the  euro  may  become  a 
that  a Blair  government  requirement  for  the  British 
would  take  sterling  into  a national  interest.  They 


the  link  between  Conserva- 
tives and  most  of  their  busi- 


that  the  euro  may  become  a ness  backers.  But  every  time 
requirement  for  the  British  any  leading  Tory  other  than 


European  single  currency, 
the  euro,  if  the  euro  proved 


national  interest.  They  Mr  Clarke  opens  his  mouth, 
address  the  possibility  that  it  we  penetrate  further  Into  the 
will  succeed,  and  that  Britain  illusion  it  has  become.  They 


strong  and  durable.  In  so  say-  could  not  regard  its  success  will  wait  but  will  they  ever  

ing,  he  not  only  defined  the  with  any  more  indifference  see?  They  will  mouth  the  for-  Labour’s  clarity  is  partly  to 


Labour  position  but  foretold 
the  Conservative  position. 
The  very  act  of  making 
Labour’s  line  clear  opened 


than  its  failure.  They  stare  mala,  which  appears  to  rest 


economic  reality  in  the  face, 
as  this  may  possibly  unfold. 


on  the  inescapable  premise 
that  the  principle  of  economic 


The  risk  inherent  in  Europe.  A government  will 
have  been  elected  on  a plat- 
form of  rhetoric  that  guaran- 

Thp  nmunri  tees  a Stm  worse  period  of 

ifieyrounuibk  Europe-Britain  relations 

(flirt  fnr  An  than  the  last  few  years.  But 

icuu  iui  cut  that  would  happen  anyway. 

election  that  will  position  Labour 

was  now  taking. 

Kp  Jn  nnp  nflrt  As  it  is.  Labour’s  line 

De’  ,n  °ne  P3*1*  strikes  the  right  balance  be- 

rnmnantlu  tween  criticism  and  commit- 

rampanuy  menL  ^ ^ as  con- 

rhfli  lviniotir'  cemed  as  Mr  Rifkind  to 

cnauvmisnc  preserve  the  essentials  of  the 

nation-state’s  freedom,  but 

ibour’s  clarity  is  partly  to  has  a more  realistic  apprecia- 
bly partly  to  the  cause  for  tion  of  what  those  are.  He 
hich  it  stands.  By  openly  doesn’t  sacrifice  coherence 


tel 


the  way  for  the  Tories  to  be  jobs  and  growth  and  interest 
as  clear  in  the  opposite  direc-  rates  must  forever  be  held 
tion.  At  last  an  issue  ransom  to  more  abstract  do- 


and  decline  to  assert  that  and  monetary  union  is  ac-  for  EMU  may  some  time  be 


itself;  partly  to  the  cause  for  tion  of  what  those  are.  He 
which  it  stands.  By  openly  doesn’t  sacrifice  coherence 
acknowledging  that  the  case  and  integrity,  grammar  and 


ceptable.  is  capable  of  being 
congruent  with  the  British 


made,  Mr  Cook  eases  the 
path  of  those  Tories  who 


tion.  At  last  an  issue  ransom  to  more  abstract  po-  way  of  life,  is  not  in  all  cir-  want  their  party  to  say  it  can 
emerges,  from  the  sludge  of  litical  priorities.  They  want  cumstances  unimaginable,  never  be  made.  His  line 
consensual  caution  where  so  to  have  it  both  ways:  wait  But  they  will  also  insist,  as  makes  Clarke's  line  harder  to 
many  other  subjects  are 


mpjming-  influence  and  cred- 
ibility. to  the  unappeasable 
requirements  of  party  unity, 
because  he  doesn’t  need  to. 

Labour's  constructive  real- 
ism offers  the  best,  indeed 


buried,  on  which  it  will  mat-  ( gain  looks  good. 


and  see.  and  join  if  the  bar-  Malcolm  Rifkind  did  with  maintain.  It  may  soon  engulf  the  only,  base  from  which 


ter  decisively  which  side  is 
voted  into  power. 


heavy  indignation  yesterday, 


This  used  to  be  the  Conser-  that,  unlike  Labour,  the 


the  fine  distinctions  by 
which  Major  and  Clarke  have 


This  is  a strange  thing  to  other  reason  to  be  astonished 
have  to  write.  Sober  judg-  at  the  present  state  of  things, 
ment  would  normally  say  How  can  Labour's  adoption 
that  what  Mr  Cook  an-  of  John  Major's  prudential 


vative  position,  which  is  an-  Tories  do  not  necessarily  ac-  found  the  words  to  keep  the 


cept  the  principle  at  all. 


This  Is  a baffling  contradic-  alive. 


Tory  EMU  option  notionally 


tion.  But  its  meaning  isn’t 
out  of  reach,  especially  to  the 


If  Labour  says  it’s  prepared 
to  enter  sterling  into  EMU  in 


nounced  was  neither  very  line  — the  basis  on  which  he  Europeans  on  whom  Mr  2002,  grass-root  Tories  don’t 
hazardous  nor  at  all  original,  claimed  victory  by  game,  set  Rifkind  was  inflicting  the  need  to  defy  the  agonised  for- 


Britain  can  hope  to  play  her 
proper  part  in  trying  to 
resolve  the  enormous  prob- 
lems that  face  the  Union.  If 
the  country  votes  Labour, 
here  is  one  thing  it  will  have 
said:  that  the  Europhobia  to 
which  the  Tories  are  In  thrall 
is  something  it  rejects. 


Substitute  “centre-left”  for 
"Labour”  and  the  conclusion 
is  that  it  should  not  be  the 
case,  and  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be  the  case  in  the  cen- 
tury to  come.  Unless  our  elec- 
toral market  remains  frozen 
and  distorted,  there  is  a good 
chance  that  it  will  not  be. 

Tony  Blair’s  task,  if  he  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  both 
Haflsham’s  Law  and  poster- 
ity, is  to  undo  the  conse- 
quences erf  Lloyd  George’s  ne- 
glect of  the  voting-system 
side  of  the  Speaker’s  Confer- 
ence report  nearly  80  years 
ago  — a neglect  Lloyd  George 
came  to  rue  amid  the  wreck- 
age of  Liberal  electoral  for- 
tunes in  the  1920s.  To  do  this 
Mr  Blair  has  not  only  to  fulfil 
Labour’s  pledge  of  a referen- 
dum on  PR,  he  has  to  come 
out  actively  and  convincingly 
for  reform. 

If  both  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion campaign  against  chang- 
ing first-past-the-post,  our 
electoral  contests  will  stay 
rigged  markets  and  around 
500  seats*  — the  modern 
equivalent  of  rotten  boroughs 
— wDl  remain  the  permanent 
possessions  of  one  or  other  of 
the  two  major  parties,  fading 
to  change  hands  whatever  the 
outcome  of  general  elections. 


TO  BE  FAIR  to  him- 
self. his  country 
and  the  electors 
whose  votes  he  is 
soliciting,  Mr  Blair 
should  carve  out  sufficient 
time  between  now  and  poll- 
ing day  to  decide  if  he  is 
really  serious  about  reshap- 
ing die  geomorphology  of  the 
British  constitutional  land- 
scape. If  so.  he  should  work 
back  from  2004  (it  will  need  a 
pair  of  Parliaments)  and  pon- 
der his  priorities,  his  strat- 
egy and  his  tactics  and  set  the 
sequence  in  which  he  will 
take  the  interlocking  mea- 
sures of  reform. 

Next  he  needs  to  decide  on 
the  procedural  changes  that 
will  be  required  in  the  Com- 
mons to  make  it  happen  (will 
the  post-war  convention  that 
constitutional  bills  are  con- 
sidered by  a committee  erf  the 
whole  House  be  sustain- 
able?). Linked  to  this  will  be 
the  ministerial  and  depart- 
mental dispositions  needed  to 
fashion  the  proposals.  They 
must  be  treated  in  the  round. 
This  argues  for  a senior  min- 
ister driving  the  changes 
from  the  Cabinet  Office  (as 
they  span  so  many  issues  and 
ministries)  with  a carefully 
constructed,  intermeshed  and 
well-briefed  cabinet  commit- 
tee system  to  ensure  that 
both  the  big  picture  and  the 
little  pictures  are  kept  in 
focus. 

Finally  Mr  Blair  will  need 
to  decide  how  much  time  and 
effort  he  as  Prime  Minister 
will  be  prepared  to  devote  to 
this  particular  enterprise  — a 

personal  commitment  that 
will  have  to  be  maintained 
over  an  eight-year  period. 


Most  ex-prime  ministers  look  back  with  regrets.  Might  Tony  Blair 
avoid  the  tendency?  Peter  Hennessy  offers  some  advice 

Bulldog  breed 


WHENEVER  I 

hear  would-be  to  brood  on  the  might-have-  flight  as  welL  If  he  sticks  to  “near-miraculous”  category 
prime  minis-  beens  — as  he  will  only  be  in  his  constitutional  plans  be-  of  premier,  rather  than  the 
ters  outlining  his  mid-fifties  by,  say,  the  tween  now  and  polling  day.  “merely  successful", 
their  vision  for  general  election  of 2006.  What  his  reform  programme  will  Yet  if  he  is  to  go  for  poster- 
tbeir  country,  my  mind  goes  can  he  do  to  avoid  the  Hail-  he  more  ambitious  than  that  ity,  still  another  step  will 


another  political  generation  1 re-engineering  of  the  state  in  I Tony  Blair  will  come  into  the 


hear  would-be  to  brood  on  the  might-have-  flight  as  welL  If  he  sticks  to 
prime  minis-  beens  -—  as  he  will  only  be  in  his  constitutional  plans  be- 
ters  outlining  his  mid-fifties  by,  say,  the  tween  now  and  polling  day. 
their  vision  for  general  election  of 2006.  What  his  reform  programme  will 


back  to  one  of  this  century’s 
"nearly  premiers”.  Lord  Hail- 


sham  syndrome? 

Plainly  triumphing  at  the 


sham,  who  In  October  1963  polls  is  not  enough.  What 


of  any  government  since  the 
1830s.  The  Liberals  were 
pushed  into  serious  constitu- 


have  to  be  taken  by  this  the 
most  governmen tally  inexpe- 
rienced premier  since  Ram- 


came  close,  albeit  briefly,  to  Macmillan  called  “the  opposi-  tional  change  in  1910-11,  but  say  MacDonald  In  1924.  He 
replacing  Harold  Macmillan  tion  of  events”  has  the  nasty  they  did  not  achieve  offire  in  will  have  to  change  Britain’s 
in  No  10.  Asked  many  years  habit  of  weevffling  the  fruits  1906  with  the  intention  of  ef-  electoral  tectonics  to  ensure 
later  if  he  regretted  failing  to  of  electoral  victory  even  be-  fecting  it  that  the  bulk  of  the  21st  cen- 


capture  the  ultimate  prize  in  fore  they  have  been  fully  sa-  It  is  on  this  very  constitu- 
poiitical  life,  he  thought  not  voured  (Mr  Major’s  winning  tional  terrain  that  both  his 
"I’ve  known  every  Prime  the  ballot  in  April  1992  was  most  shining  opportunity 
Minister  to  a greater  or  lesser  worth  precisely  nil  in  terms  and  his  greatest  danger  lie  in 
extent  since  Balfour,"  he  ex-  of  protection  when  the  money  terms  of  the  Hallsham  test.  If 
plained,  “and  most  of  them  markets  swept  his  economic  by  2004  Blair  administrations 
have  died  unhappy  ...  It  strategy  away  the  following  have  achieved  a new  territo- 
doesn’t  lead  to  happiness.”  September).  rial  balance  within  the  UK 

Why?  Partly,  1 reckon,  be-  Mr  Blair  should  take  great 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  pains  to  avoid  a “black”  day 
United  Kingdom.  Its  res  is-  of  the  week  throughout  Ins 


that  the  bulk  of  the  21st  cen- 


tional  terrain  that  both  his  serva fives  as  this  one  has 
most  shining  opportunity  been.  This  was  due  largely  to 
and  his  greatest  dnngor  lie  in  the  centre-left  splitting  with 
terms  of  the  Hallsham  test.  If  the  formation  of  the  Labour 


tury  is  not  handed  to  the  Con-  and  constitutional  re-engi- 
servatives  as  this  one  has  neering  on  this  scale  will 
been.  This  was  due  largely  to  need  a sustained  input  from 
the  centre-left  splitting  with  him.  If  he  is  not  to  leave  No  10 
the  formation  of  the  Labour  distracted  and  dispirited  and 


Representation  Committee  as  quoting  Macmillan 


September).  rial  balance  within  the  UK 

Mr  Blair  should  take  great  (devolved  assemblies  In  Edin- 
pains  to  avoid  a “black”  day  burgh  and  Cardiff,  a measure 
of  the  week  throughout  his  of  regional  government  in 
premierships.  If  he  does,  he  England),  a refreshing  of  its 


the  last  century  turned,  and 
the  failure  of  Parliament  in 


“events”,  the  bullets  have  to 
be  bitten  now  rather  than 


2918  to  enact  the  systems  of  treated  as  so  many  might- 
proportional  representation  have- bee  ns  in  his  long,  post- 


tance  to  permanent  change,  premierships.  u ne  aoes,  ne  isngiana),  a refreshing  oi  its 
not  least  in  its  very  peculiar  will  be  the  first  long-serving  liberties  and  its  openness  (in- 
ways of  governance.  Even  port-war  prime  minister  to  do  corporation  of  the  European 
those  colossus-like  premiers  so.  Achieving  a better-man-  Convention  on  Human  Rights 


corporation  of  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 


which  the  Speaker’s  Confer- 
ence recommended  should  ac- 
company the  extension  of  the 
franchise  that  year. 

If  I were  to  give  a victory 


who  appear  to  bestride  all  aged  status  quo,  which  in  into  UK  law,  freedom  of  infor-  present  to  Mr  Blair  to  place 

they  survey  when  In  Down-  public-expenditure  terms  is  mation),  a streamlining  of  its  on  his  desk  in  the  PM’s  study, 

ing  Street  tend.  I suspect,  in  what  he  is  offering,  will  be  parliamentary  practices  (en-  it  would  be  a framed  enscrip- 


their  dotage  both  to  pine  for  demanding  enough, 
power  and  to  marvel  at  bow  But  his  agenda 


hanced  scrutiny  mechanisms 


little  real,  enduring  impact  stop  there.  What  is  unusual 
they  had.  • about  the  Blair  prospectus  is 

Even  if  he  wins  two  terms,  that  he  is  promising  the  elec- 


But  his  agenda  does  not  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
op  there.  What  is  unusual  an  improved  House  of  Lords) 


Tony  Blair  will  have  at  least  i torate  not  merely  that  but  a 


about  the  Blair  prospectus  is  and  a new.  sensible  and  rela- 
tbat  he  is  promising  the  elec-  tively  settled  relationship 


tion  of  Reggie  Maudling’s  ac- 
curate epitaph  on  20th-cen- 
tury UK  politics  which  he 
coined  in  1970:  "Britain  is  a 


tively  settled  relationship  Conservative  country  that 
with  the  European  Union,  sometimes  votes  Labour**. 


premiership  twOighL 


Peter  Hennessy  is  Professor  of 
Contemporary  History  at  Queen 
Mary  and  Westfield  College, 
University  of  London,  and 
Gresham  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
at  Gresham  College,  London. 
He  will  develop  this  theme  In  a 
lecture  tonight  to  the  Oxford 
University  Fabian  Society.  His 
book  The  Prime  Minister  will  be 
published  by  HarperCollins 
next  year 


Natasha  Walter 

CHILDREN  "whose 
mothers  work  full-time 

are  twice  as  likely  to  fail 
their  exams  . . From  the 
very  first  sentence  of  Yester- 
day’s report,  thousands  of 
working  women  felt  a cold 
weight  settle  on  their 
shoulders.  Are  you  railing 
your  children?  Will  you  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  if  you 
are  thinking  of  having  chil- 
dren? Every  young  working 
woman  feels  the  finger  point- 
ing at  her. 

We  can’t  take  the  survey  at 
face  value,  as  critics  have  al- 
ready rushed  to  point  out  on 
the  letters  page.  The  research, 
showcased  on  last  night's  Pan- 
orama. was  based  on  children 
in  state  schools  in  Barking 
and  Dagenham,  and  would 
have  been  dominated  by  low- 
income  families  who  might 
not  have  been  able  io  afford 
good-quality  childcare.  But 
even  If  we  were  to  give  it  cre- 
dence. what  would  that  mean 
for  women? 

The  greatest  social  revolu- 
tion of  the  last  few  decades  has 
been  the  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  women  moving  into 
paid  work.  And  we  like  it.  or 
all  working  women.  76  per 
cent  say  they  would  work  even 
if  there  was  no  financial  need, 
compared  to  72  per  cent  of 
men.  according  to  a survey 
published  in  1992.  This  posi- 
tive figure  for  women  jumped 
by  10  per  cent  over  just  five 
years;  never  before  have  so 
many  women  had  so  much  fun 
working  outside  the  home. 
Working  makes  us  happy;  not 
working  makes  us  miserable. 
One  study  carried  out  by  a 
Scottish  university,  that  (un- 
surprisingly) received  one- 
hundredth  of  the  coverage  of 
this  Panorama  report  found 
that  mothers  who  worked  out- 
side toe  home  were  happier 
than  those  who  didn’t  and  that 
the  more  hours  they  worked, 
the  happier  they  were. 

Reports  like  that  quoted  by 
Panorama  won’t  stop  toe  revo- 
lution. Throughout  Britain, 
more  women  are  working, 
women  are  earning  more, 
women  feel  more  allegiance  to 
their  work,  women  are  becom- 
ing more  powerfuL  Let’s  not 
allow  the  media  to  make  us 
feel  guilty  about  these 
changes.  We  deserve  this  new 
power.  We  still  don't  have 
enough  of  it  And  we  can  use  it 
to  insist  that  toe  success  or 
otherwise  of  our  children  is 
men's  responsibility  too. 

So  let’s  point  the  finger  in 
another  direction.  Where  ex- 
actly were  the  fathers  in  this 
Panorama  study?  Er . . . out  at 
work.  All  of  these  children 
came  from  two-parent  families 
where  toe  father  worked  full- 
time. And  if  they  are  typical 


working  men,  you  can  be 
pretty'  sure  that  few  of  those  — 
if  any  — come  to  toe  school- 
gate  and  discuss  their  chil- 
dren's choice  of  GCSEs  with 
them  on  the  way  home.  Few  of 
them  sit  around  in  the  kitchen 
at  four-  o’clock,  happy  to  chat 
about  their  children's  atti- 
tudes to  drugs,  or  just  what 
they  fancy  for  tea.  Remember 
that  most  working  fathers 
sjiend  less  than  five  nunuies 
every  weekday  talking  to  their 
children.  If  children  need 
more  parental  presence  at 
home,  why  shouldn't  we  ask 
fathers  to  provide  it? 

Another  recent  survey  that 
received  a tiny  fraction  of  the 
coverage  of  this  report  was 
that  carried  out  by  the  Joseph 
Rotvmree  Foundation  last 
year.  “Men’s  long  working 
hours  damage  family  life."  it 
began.  Why,  I wonder,  did  the 
newspaper  editors  not  choose 
to  splash  this  across  their 
front  pages?  Why  did  the  pro- 
ducers nf  Panorama  not 
choose  to  showcase  this 
research?  Surely  men  are  keen 
to  hear  about  the  effects  their 
behaviour  has  on  their  chil- 
dren? No? 

The  realisation  that  child- 
ren belong  to  their  fathers  as 
well  as  their  mothers  could  be 
the  springboard  for  a new  di- 
rect inn  in  working  and  family 
life.  Gradually,  changes  are  be- 
ginning. Men  are  waking  up  to 
Lhe  idea  that  children  want  not 
just  their  money,  but  their 
time.  More  than  twice  as 
many  young  men  today  partic- 
ipate in  routine  childcare  than 
in  the  1950s. 


YOUNG  men  ;ire  suddenly 
beginning  to  tell 
researchers  that  their 
working  life  is  damaging  their 
family  life.  They  are  saying 
that  they  would  like  to  work 
partly  at  home,  or  to  take  a 
career-break.  And  they  are 
saying  that  they  want  much 
closer  relationships  with  their 
children  than  they  had  with 
their  own  fathers. 

Why.  then,  are  the  media  so 
keen  to  blame  “working  moth- 
ers'' for  problems  that  belong 
equally  to  working  fathers? 
These  headlines  and  documen- 
taries encourage  men  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  families.  But 
men  now  need  to  put  pressure 
on  employers  to  allow  them 
the  flexible  working  patterns 
that  would  let  them  follow 
through  their  desires.  Employ- 
ers need  to  realise  that  "fam- 
ily-friendly" initiatives  should 
not  just  be  directed  towards 
women.  Divorced  fathers  need 
to  be  pressed  Into  remaining 
involved  in  family  life.  Law- 
yers need  to  argue  for  those 
men’s  rights  to  shared  custo- 
dy. We  need  initiatives  to  get 
more  men  into  nursery  and 
primary  school-teaching, 
social  work,  nannying  and 
nursing,  so  that  young  boys 
see  toe  face  of  caring  as  mas- 
culine as  well  as  feminine. 

And  as  a vital  part  of  that, 
we  need  a shift  in  the  language 
and  culture  of  toe  media,  so 
that  working  mothers  are 
blamed  no  more  often  than 
working  fathers  for  problems 
that  both  parents  confront. 


N°17 

Winnie- 

The-Pooh. 


Winnie-TIic-l’ooh  is  the  I7ih  greatest  book  of 
1 he  ccnlurv,  as  voted  for  by  Waterslone's  customers 
and  Channel  1 viewers.  To  find  out  which  other 
great  works  make  up  the  100  Books  of  the  Century  and 
for  an  essential  guide  t‘>  20th  century  literature,  visit 
am  Waierstonc's  bookshop.  If.  while  you're  (here,  you 
discover  there  arc  sonic  you  haven't  read,  from  now 
until  the  end  of  February  you  can  buy  any  four  titles 
from  the  list  for  the  price  of  three.  For  an  indication  of 
where  von  might  like  to  start,  try  the  thoughts  of 
Germaine  Greer  reviewing  the  list  in  “W~  magazine, 
available  in  all  Watcrstone’s  shops,  priced  £1. 
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IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  CHANNEL  4. 


10  OBITUARIES 


Alfred  Gell 


The  art  of  discovery 


Alfred  Gell.  who 
has  died  of  cancer 
aged  51.  was  a 
social  anthropolo- 
gist of  reason  and 
imagination:  a creative  think- 
er, and  a literary  stylist  It 

was  in  1975  that  he  published 
Metamorphosis  of  the  Casso- 
waries, his  lucid,  witty  and 
ground-breaking  PhD  thesis 
about  the  New  Guinea  Umeda 
people.  The  monograph  pre- 
sented the  then  concerns  of 
British  social  anthropology 
with  “social  structure”,  wed- : 
ded  to  an  interpretation  of ; 
Umeda  ritual,  art  and  symbol- 
ism. The  cassowary  bird  of . 
the  title  figured  centrally  in 
the  symbolism  of  the  ritual. 

What  set  the  book  apart  was  j 
the  influence  of  the  French 
structural  anthropology  of 
Claude  Levi -Strauss.  Alfred 
integrated  die  ideas  of  the 
French  master  with  the  de-  j 
tailed  empirical  concerns  of 
the  British  school.  The  influ- 
ence of  Edmund  Leach,  one  of 
his  Cambridge  University 
teachers  from  the  1960s.  was 
also  at  work.  Leach  had  early 
on  engaged  with  Levi- 
Strauss's  ideas,  and  both 
thinkers  importantly  shaped 
Alfred's  anthropological 
persona. 

Alfred  was  at  Trinity  Col- 


lege — following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father.  Philip,  an 
eminent  immunologist  — and 
was  then  recruited  into  Ray- 
mond Firth's  department  at 
the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. There  he  conducted 
research  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Anthony  Forge  who 
directed  him  to  New  Guinea. 
He  was  also  influential  in 
transforming  Alfred's  Inter- 
est in  art  Into  an  anthropolog- 
ical interest  which  later  exer- 
cised his  energies  profoundly. 

In  1974.  Alfred  and  his  In- 
dian wife  Simeran.  a fellow 
anthropologist  — whom  he 
had  met  the  previous  year 
while  lecturing  at  Sussex  Uni- . 
versity  — went  to  the  Austra- 
lian National  University. 
There  they  made  the  tribal : 
Muria  Gonds  of  Madhya  Pra- 
desh in  India  their  joint 
research  focus.  They  returned 
to  India  often  and  Alfred 
leaves  many  friends  and  rela- 
tives there.  He  only  returned 
to  New  Guinea  once  more,  to 
make  The  Red  Bowman,  an 
impressive  anthropological 
film  of  the  Umeda  rituaL 

By  the  late  1970s  resurgent 
Marxism  was  making  its  in- 
fluence felt  within  anthropol- 
ogy. a trend  that  Alfred  did 
not  favour.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  researching  and  writ- 


ing a book  on  the  phenomeno- 
logy of  time  that  addressed 
questions  about  the  nature  of 
time  in  different  cultural  con- 
texts. In  1979  he  was  recruited 
back  to  the  LSE  as  a reader,  a 
post  he  chose  to  remain  in  for 
the  rest  of  his  career. 

Metamorphosis  also  pre- 


6 When  I write,  I see 
pictures  in  my 
head;  the  diagrams 
come  first  and 
the  text  later* 


saged  Alfred's  interest  in  the 
use  of  visual  representations: 
he  was  himself  a skilled  artist 
like  his  father  and  mother, 
Susan.  The  book's  elegant 
prose  was  illustrated  with 
drawings  and  diagrams 
which,  as  Alfred’s  subsequent 
work  demonstrated,  were  of 
primary  significance-  “When 

I write,  1 see  pictures  in  my 
head  and  1 write  accordingly; 
the  diagrams  come  first  and 
the  text  later,"  he  observed. 
As  well  as  using  visual  dia- 
grams himself,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  exploring  how  such 


features  were  at  work  in  the 
structure  of  indigenous  prac- 
tice and  experience. 

His  researches  on  language, 
dance,  tattooing,  time,  tribal 
markets,  art,  technology  and 
material  culture,  illustrated 
the  significance  of  the  dia- 
grammatic to  the  understand- 
ing of  social  and  cultural  pro- 
cesses. Whether  as  pan  of  the 
structure  of  poetic  language, 
of  spatial  and  temporal  maps, 
of  tribal  market  organisation, 
or  the  bodily  decoration  of 
tattoos,  diagrams  of  different 
varieties  were  understood  to 
be  where  social  relations  and 
the  cognition  of  the  mind  con- 
verge and  crystallise . 

At  the  LSE  Alfred  com- 
pleted The  Anthropology  of 
Time  (1992)  and  two  books  on 
tattooing  and  art.  Wrapping 
in  Images:  Tattooing  in  Poly- 
nesia (1992)  proposed  that  tat- 
S toos  are  a “second  skin"  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the 
individual  in  the  face  of  cos- 
mological threats  of  general- 
ised personal  dissolution.  It  is 
now  acknowledged  as  the  de- 
finitive text  In  the  field  — 
Metamorphosis  has  a simitar 
status  In  the  anthropology  of 
Melanesian  rituaL 

His  final  work,  a treatise  on 
the  anthropology  of  art  The 
Art  Nexus  — which  win  be 


posthumously  published  — is 
an  analysis  of  artworks 
which  seeks  to  transcend  the 
division  between  “modem” 
and  “primitive’'  art.  Alfred 
argues  that  artworks  are  not 
to  be  defined  by  their  aes- , 
the  tic  properties,  but  should  | 
be  considered  as  potent  cogni- 
tive puzzles  or  “traps". 

What  sustained  Alfred's  in- 
terest in  anthropology  was 
the  British  university  semi- 
nar culture.  Alfred  main- 
tained the  tough,  lively  LSE 
tradition.  His  papers  had  wit, 
tightly  reasoned  argument 

and  a creative  iconoclasm. 
and  he  was  an  incisive  ques- 
tioner and  critic.  For  Alfred 
there  was  a much  thinner 
than  usual  line  dividing  what 
Koestler  termed  the  “ha  ha” 
of  wit  with  the  "ah  ha”  of 
rational  discovery.  Once. 
Alfred  presented  an  exposi- 
tion of  a colleague's  influen- 
tial but  difficult  book  using 
copious  diagrams  to  illustrate 
his  argument  Upon  complet- 
ing his  performance  the  audi- 
ence applauded,  an  unheard 
of  occurrence  at  the  LSE. 

Alfred  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  not  afraid  to  address 
his  own  inconsistencies  and 
many  of  his  students  were 
devoted  to  him.  He  was  a 
rounded  person,  a devoted 


Junaidu  ibn  Buhari 


Scholarly  son 
of  Sokoto 


JUNAIDU  ibn  Buhari,  i 
who  has  died  aged  91. 
was  the  Waziri  (Grand 
Vizier;  of  the  Sultanate 
of  Sokoto  in  Nigeria.  He  was  | 
an  extraordinary  scholar 
who  came  from  a distin- 
guished line  of  poets  and  in- 
tellectuals whose  books  influ- 
enced life  in  the  Sahel  from 
the  mid-18th  century  on- 
wards. His  great  grandfather. 
Gldado  dan  T.aima,  was  mar- 
ried  to  Asma'u,  daughter  of 
the  famous  scholar  Shehu 
dan  Fodiyo.  She  was  as  much 
a renowned  writer  as  her  ! 
husband  was  an  admin Lstra- 1 
tor  and  diplomat.  It  was  at 
their  house  that  the  explorer 
Hugh  Clapperton  lodged  dur- 
ing his  visits  to  Sokoto  in  the 
1820s.  Clapperton  liked  Gl- 
dado and  gave  good  accounts 
of  him  in  his  journals. 

The  family  home  was  a cen- 
tre of  learning  as  the  British 
found  when  they  invaded  So- 


Louis  Pauwels 


koto  in  1903.  Junaidu’s 
father.  Waziri  Buhari.  was 
blind  and  had  been  unable  to 
follow  the  Caliph  as  he  tried 
to  escape  eastwards  to 
Mecca.  Instead,  he  stayed  a 
few  miles  from  the  capital 
where  he  was  approached  by 
the  British  and  made  terms 
with  them.  In  return  for  as- 
surances about  the  safety  of 
the  population,  he  agreed  to 
supply  grain  and 
accommodation. 

Junaidu  was  only  four 
years  old  when  his  father 
died.  Brought  up  by  his  un- 
cles, Waziri  Sambo  and  Wa- 
ziri Maccido,  he  received  an 
academically  exacting  educa- 
tion in  Arabic,  the  Qur’an 
and  the  Hadith.  As  he  grew 
older  his  teachers  included 
the  most  famous  scholars  of 
his  day,  men  like  Alkali  Ya- 
baya  ibn  Waziri  Abdulkadir 
and  Mallam  Bobie,  whose 
own  teachers  had  been  edu- 


< * 


\ i 


From  a long  line  of  poets  and  intellectuals . . . Junaidu 

cated  by  the  finest  sheikhs  of  abled  him  to  recall  and  recite 
the  SaheL  verse  in  any  of  three  lan- 

Junaidu’s  remarkable  apti-  guages  — Arabic,  Fulfulde 
tude  for  prosody  which  en-  and  Hausa  — brought  him 


early  recognition.  He  taught 
at  the  Middle  School  and  the 
Women's  Training  Centre  in 
the  1930s  at  a time  when  he 
was  composing  his  books. 

| The  first  was  a text  in  Arabic 

I On  Fulfulde  grammar  and  an- 

I other  was  the  versification  of 
a book  written  by  his  ances- 
tor Gidado.  Both  were  of  a 
> formidably  intellectual 
nature. 

He  was  principal  of  the 
Kadi  School  during  the  war 
years  and  in  1946,  at  the  age 
of  40.  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Sultan's  Council  as  legal 
advisor  on  religious  affairs. 
In  1948.  he  succeeded  his 
brother  as  Waziri  and  be- 
came. in  colonial  terms,  a 
first-class  chief.  He  was  also 
legal  advisor  to  the  Northern 
House  of  Chiefs.  This 
brought  him  into  the  politi- 
cal arena  when,  in  the  run  up 
to  independence,  new  leaders 
emerged  who  wished  to 
annex  the  powers  of  the  sul- 
tan and  emirs.  It  was  never 
his  way  to  become  publicly 
involved  in  political  confron-  ( 
tations  and  he  distanced  him- 
self from  the  whole  panoply 
of  power,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  writing  in  , 
defence  of  the  principles  on  1 
which  the  Caliphate  was 
founded  and  to  which  he 
wanted  people  to  return. 

He  wrote  more  than  50 1 
works  for  the  academic  com- . 
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I Andrea  Fisher 


Tribal  gatherings social  anthropologist.  Gell 


husband  and  father  to  his  son 
Rohan;  their  Cambridge 
borne  was  always  welcoming. 

In  1995  be  was  made  a fel- 
low of  the  British  Academy. 
By  last  autumn  Alfred  knew 
he  would  shortly  die.  He  car- 
ried on  with  courage  and  dig- 
nity. visibly  ill.  his  Frazer 
Lecture  in  November  was  a 
bravura  performance.  The 
last  weeks  of  his  life  are  par- 
ticularly memorable  for  me. 
as  I am  sure  they  were  for  the 
stream  of  visitors  he  wel- 
comed to  his  bedside;  Alfred, 
with  Simeran's  resolute  care. 


remained  at  home  through- 
out. Here  was  a man  without 
bitterness  and  self-pity  who 
was  at  peace  with  himself  and 
his  work  hut  also  at  the 
height  of  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers. It  is  his  uncompromising 
example  in  life  os  much  as  in 
the  fece  of  death  that  the 
anthropological  community 
shall  terribly  miss. 

Erie  Wretch 

Alfred  (Anlony  Francis)  Gell. 
social  anthropologist,  bom  June 
12. 1945;  died  January  28. 1997 


munity.  He  was  a difficult 
taskmaster  and  impatient  of 
carelessness  but  he  rewarded 
students  who  pleased  him  by 
giving  them  access  to  his 
most  precious  collection  of 
manuscripts. 

Waziri  lived  in  a country 
where  men  often  glory  in 
wearing  gaudy  and  ornate 
robes  but  he  showed  no  inter- 
est in  sartorial  elegance.  His 
clothes  were  simple,  just  as 
his  car  was  from  the  cheaper 
range.  In  his  modest  home,  as 
if  to  keep  faith  with  the  past, 
he  kept  a stallion  tethered  in 
the  courtyard.  Its  whinnying 
was  often  background  noise 
to  the  classes  he  continued  to 
conduct  until  be  was  over  90. 
His  ascetic  lifestyle  was  liv- 
ing proof  of  the  scholarly  be- 
ginnings of  the  city  in  which 
he  lived,  an  ongoing 
reminder  of  the  past. 

In  1971.  Junaidu  was  given 
an  honorary  doctorate  at  Ah- 
mad u Bello  University  and 
his  address,  delivered  in  Ara- 
bic, created  something  of  a 
sensation.  Entitled  The  Rele- 
vance of  the  University  to  our 
Society,  it  was  circulated 
throughout  the  country.  "1 
must  state,"  he  said,  “that 
your  university  like  all 1 
others  in  Nigeria  is  a cul- 
tural transplant  whose  roots 
lie  in  another  tradition  . . . 
The  movement  towards  the  I 
kind  of  change  which  the  uni- 


versities symbolise  has  been 
taken  without  at  any  time 
evaluating  it  in  terms  of  its 
ultimate  effect  on  our  society 
and  on  our  character  as  a 
people." 

In  the  mid-1970s  he  lost  bis 
sight,  like  his  father  to  whom 
he  bore  a remarkable  physi- 
cal resemblance.  True  to  the 
mores  of  the  society  into 
which  he  was  born,  he  ac- 
cepted his  affliction  but  then 
acted  as  though  he  were  not 
blind  and  expected  no  one  to 
mention  the  matter.  In  fact 
the  only  time  he  ever  seemed 
to  complain  was  when  he 
found  the  heat  of  April  and 
May  intolerable.  Characteris- 
tically, he  had  no  air 
conditioner. 

The  prolific  writer  Asma'u. 
his  great  grandmother,  de- 
scribed the  grief  she  felt  at 
the  death  of  her  uncle:  ’The 
gap  left  by  him  cannot  be 
filled,  except  by  God's  grace. 
U is  written  in  the  Hadith 
that  the  Prophet  said,  ‘When 
a scholar  dies.  Islam  is 
breached.'  " Let  these  words  | 
be  said  too  of  Junaidu.  the 
most  famous  West  African  : 
Islamic  scholar  of  this  cen- ! 
tury.  His  many  students  j 
mourn  his  passing. 

Jean  Boyd 

Junaidu  ibn  Buhari,  scholar.  I 
bom  1906,  died  January  9. 1997  I 


A cultural  platform  for  the  new  right 


DURING  the summmer 
of  1979  Paris  experi- 
enced an  unusual 
sensation.  An  intel- 
lectual sensation.  A small 1 
group  of  writers,  known  as  La 
Nouvelle  Droite  (the  new 
right),  became  the  subject  of 
an  unprecedented  media  dis- 
cussion, arousing  admiration 
and  enthusiasm,  fear  and  exe- 
cration. It  was  argued  that 
this  group  had  emerged  be- 
cause all  the  old  creeds  were 
discredited.  No  one  believed 
in  communism  any  more-  The 
churches  had  little  appeal. 
Since  the  1968  student  revolt 
it  was  clear  that  revolution 
was  impossible.  De  Gaulle 
had  had  no  success  as  leader 
of  the  nation.  Intellectuals  de- 
test a vacuum,  therefore  the 
new  right  had  taken  the  place 
of  what  was  missing. 

But  there  was  a simpler 
explanation:  Louis  Pauwels. 
He  was  the  director  of  cul- 
tural affairs  for  the  news- 


paper Le  Figaro,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 1978  he  launched  a Satur- 
day supplement,  Figaro-Mag- 
azine.  It  started  with  a 
circulation  of  300.000  and 
within  10  weeks  this  bad 
grown  to  400,000.  Pauwels 
wanted  It  to  be  more  than  a 
purveyor  of  news.  He  wanted  i 
it  to  be  an  outpost  of  culture 
and  he  turned  to  the  new 
right  as  being  a small  group 
which  was  looking  to  the 
future  in  terms  of  ideas.  They 
had  no  connection  with 
socialists,  who  claimed  to  be 
in  favour  of  equality.  They 
despised  the  traditional  right 
wing  because  they  were  the 
mere  mouthpiece  of  the  bour- 
geois desire  for  prosperity. 
They  were  not  “political"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  since  they 
did  not  seek  political  power. 
They  sought  cultural  influ- 
ence. Pauwels  thought  that 
the  new  right  would  be  the 
intellectual  precursor  for  the 
the  21st  Century  revolution 


as  the  freemasons  had 
prepared  the  1789  revolution. 

Pauwels  bad  been  associ- 
ated with  the  new  right  for 
some  years  before  he  gave 
them  Figaro-Magazine  as 
their  mouthpiece.  He  agreed 
with  them  in  rejecting  equal- 
ity. in  believing  in  the  need 
for  elites,  in  their  insistence 
that  you  had  to  believe  in 
what  exists  rather  than  in 
what  ought  to  exist  His  1978 
essay.  Comment  devient-on  ce 
que  Ton  est?  (How  have  you 
become  what  you  are?)  had 
become,  both  by  Its  title  and 
by  its  contents,  one  of  the 
stand-bys  of  the  new  right 

He  was  brought  up  in  work- 
ing-class Paris  by  a socialist 
stepfather  — his  father,  a 
wealthy  Belgian,  wanted  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
— who  was  a tailor's  assistant 
and  a mother  who  worked  in 
a printer’s  workshop.  He  had 
been  a school  teacher  during 
the  war.  sympathetic  to  the 


resistance.  After  the  war  he 
became  a journalist  working 
for  Combat  then  for  the 
revue  Arts  and  the  women's 
monthly,  Marie-Franc e.  Dur- 
ing the  1950s  he  was  attracted 
to  La  Nation  Francaise,  a 
review  founded  by  the  Petain- 
ist  Pierre  Boatang.  But  it 
would  seem  that  what  really 
attracted  him  in  this  right- 
wing  movement  was  the  idea 
that  Petain  had  believed  that 
be  bad  been  inspired  by  Joan 
of  Arc. 

This  belief  in  a fantasy  that 
was  also  a reality  pursued 
him  all  his  life.  His  first 
novel  Le  Chateau  du  dessous 
(1952)  was  about  a man  who 
was  inspired  by  a spirit  and 
who  was  not  like  other  men. 
Pauwels  was  attracted  by  the 
occult  and  by  mysticism,  and 
he  wrote  a biography  of  Gurd- 
jieff. 

He  was  interested  in 
science  fiction,  not  in  the 
same  way  as  other  French- 


men, who  would  simply  sub- 
stitute invasion  from  outer 
space  for  Invasion  from 
across  the  Rhine,  hut  because 
he  was  fascinated  by  the  Idea 
that  other  worlds  exist  In 
1961  he  became  famous  when  , 
be  published,  in  collaboration  , 
with  a scientist  Jacques  Ber- 1 
gier,  Le  Matin  des  Magiciens, 
a long  book  about  past  and 
future  civilisations,  about  al- 
chemy, superstition,  magic 
and  mystery.  He  then  founded 
and  edited  the  review  PlanSte, 
which  followed  the  same 
Lines,  while  devoting  space  to 
eroticism  and  was  remark- 
ably successful  until  the  early 
1970s. 

For  some  years  he  then  con- 
centrated on  writing,  winning 
the  Prix  Chateaubriand  in 
1977.  This  was  also  the  year  of 
his  appointment  to  Le  Figaro. 
But  undoubtedly  what  at- 
tracted him  to  the  new  right 
was  that,  in  their  rejection  of 
Judeo-Christianity,  there  was 


a cult  of  the  pre-Christian 
period.  Europe  for  Pauwels. 
as  for  the  new  right,  did  not 
mean  the  open  market,  but 
ttie  mists  and  forests  of  north- 
ern Europe  and  the  myths 
and  cultures  that  had 
emerged.  Arthur  and  his  j 
knights  were  more  important 1 
than  Brussels  and  their ; 
bureaucrats. 

Pauwels  broke  with  the 
new  right  in  1982,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  converted  to 
Catholicism,  partly  because 
of  their  admiration  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  American 
civilisation  was  to  be  con- 
demned. Figaro-Magazine 
remained  controversial.  In 
1986,  when  students  demon- 
strated against  the  introduc- 
tion of  selection  in  university 
admissions,  Pauwels  accused 
them  of  suffering  from  menial 
Aids.  But  sales  began  to  go 
down,  and  the  magazine 
slipped  from  PauweJ’s  control 
during  the  1990s.  Within  the 


Le  Figaro's  Pauwels 

Catholic  Church  Pauwels  was 
drawn  to  certain  sects,  and 
minority  groups. 

He  published  some  28 
books,  including  one  volume 
of  poetry.  He  was  a well- 
known  Parisian  figure,  the 
centre  of  a group  of  writers 
and  publishers.  “I  belong  to 
two  Academies,"  he  once 
said,  “the  Academie  des 
Beaux- Arts  and  the  Academy 
of  Pipe-Smokers." 

Douglas  Johnson 

Louis  Pauwels.  writer  and  edi- 
tor. bom  August  2.  1920;  died 
January  29, 1997 


THE  Ameriwui'bom  aitkt 
Andrea  Fisher  has  died 
from  cancer  at  tin*  iuaw  of  11. 
Fisher's  u-ork  commanded  in- 
tor-national  resiwrt  although 

it  was  not  the  kind  of  nit  that 
won  extensive  media  cover- 
age, nor  was  It  part  of  the 
hype  of  fashion.  Instead,  It 
engaged  nespecUid  reviews  ji 
international  art  journals, 
much  of  which  dwelt  on  Hm* 
er's  themes  of  Identity  3rd 
desire,  taking  its  cues  frara 
feminism  and  psyeliomuUyt^ 
theory  as  well  as  from  mure 
personai  concerns. 

And  yet  Fisher  was  not  ail 
over-intellectual Ised  artist; 
Much  of  her  work,  whidi 
often  took  the  form  of  multi- 
media  installations,  com 
b inert  real  objects,  paint  ap 
plied  directly  to  the  wait 
found  photograph!:  and 
images  of  the  artist  herself  : 
The  place  of  the  spectator 
in  Fisher's  work  was  one  of 
her  major  preoccupations. 
She  engaged  the  viewer  in  a 

looking-glass  world  nf  inter- 
rupted meanings,  fractured 
narratives  and  ambiguous 
images.  She  tried,  I think,  ro 
give  the  viewer  a sense  or  her 
own  displacement  and  uncer- 
tainty. Her  work  was.  at  once, 
astringent  and  poetic,  politi- 
cal and  personal.  The  fact  of 
suffering  was  never  far  away, 
pairing  images  of  Nazi  vic- 
tims and  news  from  Bosnia, 
yet,  oddly,  her  installations 
were  imbued  with  a feeling  of 
calm  as  much  as  of  violence. 

Fisher  studied  sculpture  at 
St  Martin's  in  London  and  at 
Leeds  University*.  She  was.  the 
author  of  Let  Us  Sow  Praise 
Famous  Women:  Women  pho- 
tographers for  the  US  Govern- 
ment (1987).  and  co-curated  an 
exhibition  of  the  same  name 
for  the  National  Museum  of 
Photography.  She  showed 
with  G Impel  Fils  Gallery  in 
London,  and  had  exhibitions 
and  group  shows  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Fisher  was  also  a much 
respected  and  influential  lec- 
turer. I occasionally  taught 
with  her  at  Goldsmiths’  Col- 
lege. and  it  was  a pleasure  to 
listen  to  her  tease-out  surpris- 
ing and  unforeseen  implica- 
tions from  students'  work. 
She  took  teaching  as  seri- 
ously as  she  did  her  art.  In 
fact,  the  two  were  indivisible 
as  part  of  her  own  intellectual 
and  emotional  journey. 

Andrea  Fisher  was  funny, 
bright,  beaut iliil  and  — above 
all  — she  never  let  one  forget 
that  the  purpose  of  art  is 
essentially  moral.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband 
Andreas. 

Adrian  Searie 

Andrea  Fisher,  artist,  bom  April 
7. 1955:  died  January  1 7.  1997  . 


Birthdays 

Prof  John  Brown,  Astrono- 
mer Royal  for  Scotland.  50: 
Serge  Dornay  managing  di- 
rector, London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  35;  Betty  Friedan, 
writer  and  feminist.  76; 
Bobby  Gouldlng.  rugby 
league  footballer.  25:  Lord 
Haslam,  former  chairman. 
British  Coal,  74:  Prof  Sir  Al- 
exander Oppenheim,  educa- 
tionalist 94;  Dr  James  McIn- 
tosh Patrick,  painter  and 
etcher,  90;  Charles  Pollard, 
chief  constable,  Thames  Val- 
ley. 52;  Lord  Sbawcross.  QC. 
95;  Norman  Wisdom,  come- 
dian. 82; 


Death  Notices 

OUTFWEOMJ.  Kaflwjrta  (Katni 

oted  on  JO  January  1397  atwolurw  NirfieW 
Hospital  after  a long  Illness  Oravaly  borne. 
Cremation  al  Vfoklna  Crematorium  at 
2JOpm  on  Thursday  8tn  February  1997. 
MOnms.  HWi— r Pater  on  i February, 
aged  50.  altar  a short  but  OevasLaiwifl  ill- 
ness boma  wtth  great  courage  Dear  huo- 
band  at  Rosemary,  and  son  ot  Lucy  and  the 
lata  Robert  Morris  Much  tovM  by  hie  lam- 
iiy.  many  friends  and  colleagues.  Funeral 
service  at  Chllweli  Road  Methodist  Church. 
Beeson  at  ll.QQttn  an  Mocvlay  10  Febru- 
ary. fbHotred  by  Burial  at  Beeekvr  Como- 
Wry.  Woileton  Rd.  Family  flowers  only. 
Donations  to  Hayward  House  Hospice  The 
CHy  Hospital.  Nottingham. 

In  Memoriam 


BROTHERSTON,  Scott.  412192.  Remem- 
bered by  Margaret,  snelia.  Susan  und 
Alison. 


Births 

O'HEARN,  Dominic  HUMor  bom  on  !n\ 
January  1997  to  Sophie  n*e  Dekfcei  and 

enrts  a "Hearn. 

HTo  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4567  or  tea  0171  713  4 139  between 
Sam  and  3pm  Mon-Frl. 


»fl 


Jackdaw 


Military  memoir 

ALP:  One  of  a number  of  ski 
mountains  in  Europe.  Also  a 
shouted  request  for  assistance 
made  by  a European. 

Bones:  There  are  206  In  the 
human  body.  No  need  for  dis- 
may. however,  the  two  bones 
of  the  middle  ear  have  never 
been  broken  while  skiing 
Cross-Country  Something- 
or-Other.  Touring  on  skis 
along  trails  in  scenic  wilder- 
ness, gliding  through  snow- 
hushed  woods  far  from  the 
hubbub  of  the  ski  slopes,  hear- 
ing nothing  but  the  whispery 
hiss  of  the  skis  shipping 
through  snow  and  the  muffled 
screams  of  other  skiers  drop- 
ping into  the  puffy  powder  of  a 


deep,  wind-sculpted  drift. 
Exercises:  A few  simple 
warm-ups  to  make  sure  you’re 
prepared  for  the  slopes  (1)  Tie 
a cinder  block  to  each  foot  and 
climb  a flight  of  stairs.  (2)  Sit 
on  the  outside  of  a fourth-story 
window-ledge  with  your  skis 
on  and  your  poles  in  your  lap 
for  at  least  30  minutes.  (3) 

Bind  your  legs  together  at  the 
ankles,  lie  flat  on  the  floor, 
then,  holdinga  banana  In  each 
band,  get  to  your  feet 
Gloves:  Designed  to  be  tight 
around  the  wrist  to  restrict 
circulation,  but  not  so  close- 
fitting  as  to  allow  any  manual 
dexterity;  they  should  also  ad- 
mit moisture  from  the  outside 
without  permitting  any  damp- 
ness within  to  escape. 

Gravity:  One  of  four  funda- 
mental forces  in  nature  that 
affect  skiers.  The  other  three 
; are  the  strong  force,  which 
makes  bindings  jam;  the  weak 
force,  which  makes  ankles 
give  way  on  turns;  and  elec- 
tromagnetism. which  pro- 
i duces  dead  batteries  in  expen- 
sive ski-resort  parking  lots. 

! See  Inertia. 

Inertia:  Tendency  of  a skier's  , 
, body  to  resist  changes  in 
1 direction  or  speed  due  to  the 


action  ofNewton’s  First  Law 
of  Motion.  Goes  along  with 
these  other  physical  laws.  1) 
Two  objects  of  different  mass 
falling  side  by  side  will  have 
the  same  rate  of  descent,  but 
the  lighter  one  will  have 
larger  hospital  and  borne  care 
bills.  2)  Matter  can  neither  be 
created  nor  destroyed,  but  if  it 
drops  out  of  a parka  pocket, 
don’t  expect  to  encounter  it 
again  in  our  universe.  3) 

When  an  irresistible  force 
meets  an  immovable  object 
(see  •Tree"). 

Prejump:  Manoeuvre  in 
which  an  expert  skier  makes  a 
controlled  Jump  just  ahead  of 
a bump.  Beginners  can  exe- 
cute a controlled  pre-foil  just 
before  losing  their  balance 
and.  If  they  wish,  may  precede 
it  with  either  a pre-scream  and 
a few  pre-groans  or  simple 
profanity. 

Shin:  The  bruised  area  on  the 
front  of  the  leg  that  runs  from 
the  point  where  the  ache  from 
the  wrenched  knee  ends  to 
where  the  soreness  from  the 
strained  ankle  begins. 

Stance:  Your  knees  should  be 
flexed,  but  shaking  slightly; 
your  arms  straight  and  cov- 
ered with  a good  layer  of  goose 


I flesh;  your  hands  forward. 

| palms  clammy,  knnrlrlpa 
white  and  Ungers  icy,  your 
eyes  a little  crossed  and  dart- 
ing in  all  directions. 
Traverse:  To  ski  across  a 
slope  at  an  angle;  one  of  two 
quick  and  simple  methods  of 
l reducing  speed. 

1 Tree:  The  other  method. 
Winter  getauxty  guide  courtesy 
of  the  Humour  listserver. 

Virtual  lust 

• ENDLESS  internet-surfing 
—just  who  is  e-mailing  who? 

• The  phone  ringing,  him 
answering  and  what-do-you- 
know-it’s-his-old-friend- 
George-again.  Only  George 
hasn't  called  for  the  last  six 
months,  or  was  that  six 
years?  Actually,  is  anyone 
sure  that  George  is  still  alive? 

• He’s  suddenly  started 
smartening  up  his  appear- 
ance and  reacting  intellectual 
books,  while  being  incredibly 
critical  of  your  clothes  or 
taste  In  reading/nrasic 
matter. 

• You've  stopped  talking 
Subject  this  to  the  “is  it  me?" 
test  If  ifsnot,  try  to  work  out 
why  you  aren't  sharing 


things  any  more. 

• You're  still  talking,  but  he 
never  stops  going  on  about 
that  new  girl  in  the  office  or 
in  the  gym.  He  begins  sen- 
tences. •‘Women  feel . or 
“Women  think . and  is  ob- 
viously getting  in-depth  in- 
side info  from  somewhere. 
She  magazine 's  guide  to  spot- 
ting whether  your  partner  is 
having  a virtual  or  almost 
affair.  Some  people  ruin  all  the 
fun. 

Slippery  slopes 

| IN  THE  mid-sixties  the  Royal 
, Air  Force,  based  at  Khormak- 
sar,  Yemen,  carried  out  nu- 
merous air  strikes  on  enemy 
positions  to  the  north,  but 
1 with  little  success.  The  Amer- 
icans in  Vietnam  had  similar 
problems  and  part  of  their  ob- 
jective was  to  win  the  natives 
over  with  “hearts  and  minds" 
projects,  giving  them  medi- 
care. housing  and  education 
in  the  belief  that  when  you've 
got  them  by  the  balls,  their 
hearts  and  minds  will  follow. 

Some  bright  and  ambitious 
staff  officer  at  HQMEAF 
Steamer  Point  set  about  the 
RAFsown  hearts  and  minds 


project  In  the  jebel,  just 
north  of  the  notorious  Crater 
district  of  Aden  lay  an  impov- 
erished village  called 
Fa’Quum.  it  was  for  the 
tribesmen  and  their  families. 
Running  water  was  laid  on 
and  a programme  of  vaccina- 
tions and  basic  medical  care 
instigated.  In  all  fairness,  the 
project  was  reasonably  well 
received.  Even  the  shooting 
attacks  seemed  to  decrease 
for  a while.  Naturally,  being  a 
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Virtual  affairs . . . She 


British  initiative,  there  has  to 
be  a formal  opening  of  this  es- 
tablishment and  the  wife  of 
the  C-in-C  of  the  Middle  East 
was  inveigled  into  performing 
the  ceremony.  Come  the  big 
day.  amidst  much  security, 
the  great  white  lady  appeared, 
resplendent  in  long  white 
gloves  and  silly  hat— she 
gracefully  declared  the  estab- 
lishment well  and  truly  open, 
tugged  the  sash  on  the  Union 
flag  which  was  covering  a 
large  plaque  on  the  walL  When 
the  flag  fell,  it  was  writ  large  In 
two  foot  high  letters  for  ail  to 
see:  "FA’QUUM  HALL". 

Major  Dai  Sahster  on  past 

balls-up.  Taken  from  the  HM 

Coastguard  In-house  magazine. 
Thanks  to  Mike  Roberts. 

Love  lines 

TELL  us  about  the  guidelines 
for  your  line  of  romance. 
Debra;  Loveswept  is  a line  that 
has  no  real  guidelines.  Sensu- 
ality level  is  high.  Couples  will 
consummate  the  relationship 
during  the  course  of  the  book. 
Jo:  Since  I write  for  several 
different  lines,  let  me  answer 
this  in  a slightly  different  way. 
Do  not  underestimate  the  in- 


telligence of  the  readers.  Make 
the  reader  wait  It’s  okay  to 
describe  the  hero  or  heroine 
giving  and  receiving  oral  sex 
in  great  detail,  butdo  not  use 
the  word  penis  as  a noun.  Cock 
is  strictly  a male  bird,  and 
male  birds  are  not  usually 
recommended  in  any 
storyline. 

Tori:  Like  all  romances.  Harle- 
quin Historicals  requires  a 
happy  ending:  the  heroine  has 
GOT  to  get  her  man.  There 
must  be  strong  internal  and 
external  conflicts,  and  the 
book  must  be  character- 
driven,  not  plot-driven.  Nu  bio- 
logical names  for  body  parts, 
and  The  Act  itself  is  described 
in  vague  terms. 

Romance  writers  Debra  Dixon. 
Jo  Leigh,  Tori  Phillips,  guv  us 
guidelines  to  heanbustersat 
www.theromance 
reader,  com,  category,  html 
Thanks  to  UndsayF.  Marshall 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 

jcwkdauviguardian.ev.uk:  fax 
01 71 -713 4366:  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  119  Farr  ingdon 
Road,  Ijondon  F.C1R  3ER. 
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pTTinsider  dealing  inquiry 
widens  to  restaurant  group 


Notebook 


ScotAm  leaves 
members  in  dark 


lid  Murphy 


I!  N INQUIRY  into  a 

suspected  City  in- 
sider  dealing  ring 
by  the  Department 
Trade  and  Indus- 
try has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude trading  In  the  shares  of 
Green  hills,  a small  restaurant 
group  previously  listed  on  the 
Alternative  Investment 
Market. 

Investigators  are  examin- 
ing links  between  a group  of 
Monaco-based  financiers, 
who  are  under  suspicion  of 
making  large  sums  through 
advance  knowledge  of  take- 
over bids  stretching  back  10 
years,  and  certain  sharehold- 
ers in  Greenhills,  which 
crashed  into  receivership  in' 
December. 

The  shareholders  under 
suspicion  cannot  be  named 
for  legal  reasons.  But  the  af- 
fair highlights  the  size  of  the 


If  new  dual-fuel 
buses  work 
well  there 
will  be  others 
along  shortly 

THE  Transport  Secretary. 

Sir  George  Young 
(right),  took  time  out  yes- 
terday from  privatising 
London  Underground  to  in- 
augurate a passenger  bos 
in  Portsmouth  powered  by 
electricity  as  well  as  a 
diesel  engine,  writes  Keith 
tiorper. 

'The  hybrid  bus  Is  capable 
of  running  silently  on  elec- 
tricity in  Portsmouth’s  cen- 
tral area  for  25  per  cent  of 
'its  working  day.  for  the 
Irost  of  the  time,  it  is 
I powered  by  diesel  while  its 
| batteries  charge. 

I FirstBus,  one  of  the  UK’s 
I largest  bus  operators,  de- 
! scribed  it  as  “an  environ- 
I mental  first”. 

The  British-developed  ve- 
hicle is  seen  as  a step  for- 
ward in  the  drive  for  im- 
proved air  quality  in  towns 
and  cities,  where  the  use  of 
electrical  energy  will  help 
to  eliminate  noise  and 
smoke  emissions. 

The  vehicle  is  a converted 
Mercedes-Benz  20-seater 
bos.  FirstBus  has  a three 
year  commitment  to  the 
project.  If  the  Portsmouth 
trials  are  successful,  the 
format  could  be  extended  to 
other  cities. 


task  faced  by  regulators  polic- 
ing the  fledgling  AIM  market. 
Investigators  have  uncovered 
evidence  of  “professional 
share  price  manipulation''. 

The  DTI  is  examining 
transactions  between  a Mo- 
naco-registered company  and 
one  registered  in  St  tws  & 
Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  took  place  before 
GreenhfTIs  joined  AIM  in  the 
autumn  of  1995.  At  the  time, 
the  stock  was  listed  on  the  4 J2 
matched  bargain  market 
which  has  now  been  replaced 
by  the  Ofex  market 

There  is  no  suggestion  that 
any  of  Greenhills’  senior 
management,  or  its  advisers, 
are  implicated  in  the  affair. 
David  Stern  of  accountants 
Levy  Gee,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  receiver  to  Green- 
hills along  with  his  colleague 
Shay  Bannon,  declined  to 
comment 

As  disclosed  in  the  Guard- 
ian before  Christmas,  the  DTI 


has  been  interviewing  inves- 
tors and  stockbrokers  who  ap- 
pear to  have  used  inside  in- 
formation to  profit  from  a 
series  of  high-profile  corpo- 
rate deals.  These  included 
BTR’s  foil  takeover  of  its  Aus- 
tralian associate  BTR  Nylex 
in  July  1996  and  Swiss  group 


don’s  premier  investment 
banks.  Two  Individuals 
linked  to  the  Monaco  com- 
pany which  dealt  in  Green- 
hills stock  — one  of  whom  is  a 
stockbroker  at  a small  Lon- 
don brokerage,  specialising  in 
private  client  business  — are 
known  to  be  close  to  the  top  of 


‘I’m  dumbfounded.  There  are  crazy 
conspiracy  theories.  In  Monaco  you 
live  your  social  life  but  in  business 
people  Just  keep  to  themselves’ 


Richemont’s  decision  to  take 
foil  control  of  Rothmans  two 
months  earlier. 

Investigators  have  been  try- 
ing to  prove  links  between  in- 
vestors who  deal  through  Mo- 
naco and  a corporate  finance 
official  close  to  the  top  of  Lon- 


a DTI  “list  of  suspects".  The 
list  is  said  to  include  more 

than  a rirrmn  nawaa. 

DTI  inspectors  are  working 
under  Section  177  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Services  Act,  which 
allows  inspectors  to  question 
suspects  under  oath  and  with- 


out redress  to  a right  to 
silence.  The  results  of  such 
investigations  are  rarely 
made  public. 

Speaking  from  Monaco  yes- 
terday, a financier  whose 
dealings  are  under  investiga- 
tion denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  “This  is  very 
grave.  1 am  dumbfounded," 
he  said. 

“1  have  heard  this  stuff 
about  a Monaco  ring.  1 live  in 
Monaco  myself  and  I am  not 
embroiled  in  anything  disrep- 
utable. There  are  crazy  con- 
spiracy theories.  The  Monaco 
scene  is  that  you  live  your 
social  life,  but  when  it  comes 
to  business,  people  keep 
fViingfi  to  themselves.” 

The  financier  said  his  only 
knowledge  of  any  regulatory 
interest  in  Greenhills  related 
to  discussions  over  the  sus- 
pension of  the  shares. 

Greenhills,  which  ran  a 
series  of  themed  “super  res- 
taurants” and  at  one  stage 


planned  an  ambitious  Joint 
venture  with  the  Tussauds 
wax  model  concern,  raised 
£2  minion  last  summer  as 
part  of  a plan  to  import  Rus- 
sia’s third-best-selling  vodka, 
Kremlyovskaya. 

In  September  it  announced 
it  was  in  talks  to  buy  Browns, 
a nightclub  In  London’s  Co- 
vent Garden,  together  with  a 
stretch-limousine  hire  opera- 
tion, through  a reverse  take- 
over. But  just  a few  days  later 
the  shares  were  suspended 
after  the  company  was  forced 
to  disclose  that  it  had  not  de- 
clared certain  payments  to  a 
company  run  by  one  of  its  di- 
rectors. Its  nominated  finan- 
cial advisers.  Neill  Clerk  Cap- 
ital, resigned. 

In  December,  at  the  insis- 
tence of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Greenhills  announced  It  had 
gone  into  receivership,  al- 
though former  directors  say 
plans  to  resuscitate  the  busi-  , 
ness  are  in  hand. 


Alex  Brummer 


THE  apparent  determina- 
tion of  the  mutual  in- 
surer Scottish  Amicable 
to  press  abead  and  post  its 
transfer  document,  putting  to 
one  side  the  £1.4biIlion- 
£1.7  billion  approach  from  the 
Abbey  National  (and  other  ex- 
pressions of  interest;,  is  bare- 
faced cheek. 

Having  crossed  the  Rubicon 
by  announcing  on  January  16 
that  the  insurer  intends  to 
abandon  its  mutual  status, 
the  Scottish  Amicable  direc- 
tors effectively  put  the  com- 
pany into  play  and  accepted 
the  opportunity  to  achieve 
windfall  pay-outs  for  them- 
selves. 

But  with  that  decision 
comes  responsibilities.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  to 
ensure  that  their  policyhold- 
ers have  the  best  information 
to  hand  before  deciding  on 
what  course  of  action  to  take. 
It  seems,  however,  that  they 
will  not. 

Last  night  ScotAm  was  pro- 
posing to  send  out  a transfer 
document  which  makes  no 
reference  to  the  alternative 
and  stronger  Abbey  National 
offer,  and  was  prepared  to 
take  a vote  on  demutualis- 
ation without  reference  to  the 
Abbey  or  anyone  else. 

Moreover,  because  the  com- 
pany requires  the  backing  of 
only  75  per  cent  of  those  who 
return  ballot  papers  to  push 
through  its  plan,  the  directors 
could  steamroller  it  through 
with  the  policyholders  none 
the  wiser. 

At  the  least  ScotAm.  or  its 
non-executives,  have  a duty 
to  advise  members  of  the  i 
Abbey  proposal.  But  they  I 
should  go  beyond  this  by  j 
looking  at  all  options:  they  | 
would  range  from  converting  ; 
ScotAm  into  a closed-end 
fond  to  folly  broking  the  com-  i 
pany — in  the  manner  of  Cler- 
ical Medical  — and  selling  it 
for  the  most  advantageous 
offer.  By  all  accounts  there 
will  be  no  shortage  of  bids: 
NatWest  which  was  a con- 
tender for  Clerical  Medical,  is 
in  the  picture,  as  is  the  Pru- 
dentiaL 

Of  course,  it  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  its  executive  team 
to  adopt  such  an  open  ap- 
proach. But  that  is  their  duty 
as  the  employees  of  policy- 
holders. The  non-executives 
should  hold  the  management 
to  it  If  they  do  not  then  the 
ultimate  regulator,  the  De- 
partment of  Trade,  should 
step  in. 


George  warns  of  double  danger  Tycoon  lionised 
that  could  ruin  monetary  union  by  Tories  is  jailed 


Mark  Manor 

and  Larry  Elliott 

BUNGLING  monetary 
union  could  either  sad- 
dle Europe  witha  weak 
currency  and  high  interest 
rates  or  leave  economically 
weaker  areas  feeing  stagna- 
tion and  unemployment  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Eddie  George,  warned 
last  night.  It  was  an  unmis- 
takable plea  to  delay  the  en- 
tire project 

Countries  signing  up  for 
the  single  currency  would  be 
taking  a "reckless  gamble”  if 
they  could  not  meet  "in  sub- 
stance rather  than  just  in 
form"  the  criteria  covering 
interest  and  Inflation  rates. 


and  government  deficits  and 
debts.  Speaking  at  the  Bank- 
ers Club  annual  dinner.  Mr 
George  said  it  was  clear  that, 
while  there  were  rewards 
from  monetary  union  in  the 
shape  of  currency  stability, 
there  were  risks,  too,  from  the 
"single,  one-size-fits-all  inter- 
est rate". 

He  added:  “The  trouble  Is 
that  it  may  not  ...  suit  the 
domestic  monetary  policy 
needs  of  foe  different  individ- 
ual euro-area  countries.” 

Mr  George  painted  a bleak 
picture  of  what  could  follow  if 
the  domestic  policy  needs  of 
individual  countries  led  to 
tensions.  Europe  could  end  up 
either  “with  a weak  euro"  or, 
if  foe  central  bank  did  its  job 
In  accordance  with  its  stat- 


utes, “with  persistent  stagna- 
tion across  foe  economically 
weaker  parts  of  the  euro 
area". 

In  part  echoing  remarks 
from  foe  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  that  monetary  union 
might  well  be  delayed  beyond 
foe  start  date  of  January  1, 
1999,  Mr  George  said:  “It 
would  be  a mistake  ...  for 
monetary  union  to  go  ahead 
without  reasonable  confi- 
dence in  genuine,  sustain- 
able, convergence  between  its 
members. 

“If  there  are  serious  doubts 
— generally  or  in  any  particu- 
lar case  — it  would  be  in  no 
one's  interest  to  proceed.” 

Mr  George  argued  that  Brit- 
ain would  continue  to  attract 
inward  investment  if  it  main- 


I tained  the  correct  economic 
1 policies  and,  by  foe  same 
I token,  the  City  would  con- 
tinue to  flourish  as  long  as  it 
was  an  attractive  place  to  do 
business  — whatever  the  ex- 
pectations about  the  likeli- 
hood of  Britain  being  among 
foe  first  to  sign  up  for  foe 
single  currency. 

However,  George  Soros,  foe 
financier,  yesterday  warned 
, that  Britain  would  suffer 
damage  “In  the  long  run”  if  it 
stayed  outside  the  single  cur- 
rency. Speaking  In  Davos,  Mr 
Soros  said  that  while  there 
was  good  reason  for  Britain  to 
delay  entry  into  monetary 
union,  it  could  not  stay  out- 
side permanently  without 
repercussions  for  inward  in- 
vestment 


Statisticians  buy  Italy’s  plans  for  joining  euro 


Budgetary  ruses 
pass  Maastricht 
criteria,  reports 
JOHN  PALMER 

ITALY  claimed  yesterday  to 
have  taken  a big  step 
towards  qualifying  for  mon- 
etary union  in  199 9 after  win- 
ning approval  from  foe  Euro 
uean  Commission’s  statistical 
office  for  financial  measures 
designed  to  reduce  its  budget 
deficit  this  year. 

But  Italy’s  plan  to  be  m the 
first  wave  of  EMU  is  stfo  op- 
posed by  influential  German 
bankers  and  politicians 
doubting  that  the  country  can 
prove  its  fiscal  probity  and 
fearful  of  a euro  weakened  by 
Italian  participation. 

Eurostat  the  autonomous 


statistics  arm  of  the  Commis- 
sion, said  that  it  bad  ap- 
proved detailed  rules  for  cal- 
culating interest  on  postal 
bonds,  zero-coupon  bonds  and 
the  capitalisation  of  certain 
interest  payments. 

This  wifl  help  a number  of 
states,  including  Italy,  to  meet 
foe  3 per  cent  budget  deficit 
target  set  out  in  foe  Maas- 
tricht treaty  to  qualify  for 
adopting  foe  single  currency. 

In  a judgment  dealing  with 
eight  financial  transactions 
proposed  by  national  govern- 
ments, Eurostat  gave  its : 
blessing  to  the  treatment  by  i 
governments  of  sale  and; 
leaseback  of  public  sector  ; 
properties.  This  will  help 
Britain  (which  has  sold  Min- 
istry of  Defence  housing),  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Portu- 
gal and  Greece  reduce  their 
budget  deficits  this  year. 

The  Italian  finance  minis- 


try said  the  net  effect  of  foe 
Eurostat  appovals  would  be  to 
reduce  its  forecast  budget  def- 
icit from  3.3  per  cent  of  GDP 
this  year  to  exactly  3 per  cent 
Eurostat  said  yesterday 


that  it  would  pronounce  by 
the  end  of  the  month  cm  other 
proposed  financial  transac- 
tions notified  by  the  Italian 
government.  Including  a 
special  “Euro”  tax. 

Last  night  senior  Italian 
; sources  claimed  that  if  these 
1 measures  were  also  approved. 

I Italy's  budget  deficit  might 
fell  to  2.7  or  22,  per  cent  — 
! below  even  the  forecast  defi- 
cits for  France  and  Germany. 

Three  obstacles  remain  in 
foe  way  of  Italy  joining  foe 
single  currency  in  two  years’ 
time.  There  are  doubts 
whether  the  target  budget  def- 
icit figures  will  be  achieved 
In  practice,  foe  country's  gov- 
ernment debt  to  GDP  ratio 
being  still  almost  double  foe 
60  per  emit  target  in  foe 
treaty,  and  there  are  doubts 
about  Italy’s  ability  to  ob- 
serve strict  budget  guidelines 
in  the  years  ahead. 


Dan  Atkinson 

Richard  Lines,  the 
former  chemicals 
mogul  who  talked  of 
having  been  a member  of 
the  elite  Special  Boat  Ser- 
vice, was  last  night  begin- 
ning a two-year  jail  sen- 
tence following  conviction 
for  fraudulently  Inflating 
his  company's  worth  by 
£250  million. 

His  former  finance  direc- 
tor, Thomas  Baxter,  was 
Jailed  for  six  months  on 
lesser  fraud  charges. 

Lines,  a 60-year-old  self- 
made  multi-millionaire, 
was  told  by  Judge  Geoffrey 
Grigson  at  the  Old  Bailey: 
“I  accept  it  was  ambition 
for  the  company,  and 
through  that  company  for 
yourself,  that  motivated 
you  and  not  greed.” 

Both  men  were  disquali- 
fied as  company  directors. 
Lines  for  five  years.  Baxter 
for  two.  Baxter,  said  the 
judge,  had  failed  in  his  duty 
as  a chartered  accountant. 

Serious  Fraud  Office  case 
controller  Stephen  Myers 
said  Lines  had  "corrupted 
several  of  his  employees”. 
Mr  Myers  added:  “Not  only 
did  Institutions  and  pen- ! 
sion  funds  lose  money  but 
so  did  small  investors  who 
could  ill  afford  the  loss.” 

Sir  John  flarvey-Jones. 
former  head  of  ICI,  gave 
character  evidence  for 
Lines,  a former  colleague  at 
the  chemicals  group.  Sir 
John  told  jurors  that  Lines 
had  a "hands-on  approach” 
and  was  “a  very  hard 
driver”. 

As  Lines’s  company. 
MTM,  based  in  the  North- 
east, grew  to  become  the 
country’s  second-largest 
fine-chemicals  manufac- 


turer, the  former  ICI  sales- 
man-manager was  able  to 
rub  shoulders  with  the  Con- 
servative Party’s  top  brass. 

In  October  1986,  Lines  — 
reportedly  sent  undercover 
to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  Cold  War  and  later 
awarded  an  OBE  for  ser- 
vices to  exports  — accepted 
from  then  party  chairman 
Lord  Tebbit  a CBI  Business 
Enterprise  Award.  Lady 
Thatcher  opened  one  of  his 
plants  and  Lines  put  local 
Tory  MP  Richard  Holt  on 
the  board  as  a non-execu- 
tive director. 

But  in  early  1992  accoun- 
tants discovered  problems 
with  the  books;  two  profits 
warnings  followed,  and 
Lines  and  Baxter  resigned 
in  March  1992. 

SFO  investigators  moved 
in  and  both  men  were 
charged  is  December  1994. 

Count  one,  on  which  Bax- 
ter was  cleared,  related  to 
Crown  claims  that,  be- 
tween June  1,  1990  and 
March  6. 1991,  MTM  profits 
had  been  inflated  by  false 
rfaima  of  equipment  sales 
netting  £690,000  profit  The 
equipment  either  remained 
in  MTM  plants  or  were 
dumped  In  a field. 

Further,  the  Crown  said 
Lines  and  Baxter  had  con- 
spired to  kick  bads  to  MTM 
the  bulk  of  £2.1  million 
supposedly  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a US  chemi- 
cals company;  this  money 
was  allegedly  misrepre- 
sented as  genuine  profit 

Lines  was  convicted  on 
count  one.  On  count  two. 
both  men  were  found  guilty 
of  inventing  bogus  sales 
transactions  with  12  com- 
panies and  on  count  three, 
of  misleading  investors  in 
early  1992  into  believing 
MTM  was  sound. 


Pounding  ahead 

GIVEN  the  squeals  from 
some  manufacturers 
about  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  foe  strong  pound,  foe 
latest  data  from  foe  purchas- 
ing managers  provide  a use- 
ful antidote. 

They  show  that,  despite  the 
surge  in  sterling  to  levels  not 
seen  since  Britain  bounced 


out  of  tbe  exchange  rate 
mechanism  in  September 
1992,  there  was  a pick-up  in 
manufacturing  In  January. 

Much  of  the  Improvement 
appears  to  have  been  on  the 
back  of  new  orders,  as  a 
result  of  buoyant  consumer 
demand  at  home.  However,  al- 
though exports  have  slipped 
from  peak  levels  seen  in  the 
summer  or  1996,  they  are 
showing  modest  growth.  This 
would  suggest  that  the  impact 
of  strong  sterling  is  far  less 
than  some  industrialists 
would  have  shareholders  be- 
lieve. Moreover,  the  UK  is 
being  assisted  by  a relatively 
low  cost  structure  and  the  rel- 
ative strength  of  the  global 
economy. 

Clearly,  for  a a trading 
economy  like  the  UK.  devalu- 
ation has  been  an  effective 
tool  in  boosting  exports.  But 
it  is  sometimes  worth  noting 
that  the  same  manufacturers 
who  groan  most  loudly  when 
the  pound  is  strong  are  tbose 
who  in  different  guise  are 
likely  to  criticise  instability 
on  the  foreign  exchanges. 

It  may  well  turn  out  that 
the  purchasing  managers'  in- 
dex. still  in  its  infancy  in  the 
UK.  is  giving  a false  reading 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
the  same  degree  as  its  better- 
established  US  counterpart. 
However,  If  it  is  correct  it 
shows  that,  like  America. 
Britain  can  have  it  all:  a firm 
currency,  robust  manufactur- 
ing and  inflation  which  is  de- 
celerating in  foe  fifth  year  of 
recovery. 


Euro  fairies 

ERNEST  Bevin  once  de- 
scribed the  question  of 
Britain’s  role  in  efforts 
to  bring  Europe  closer 
together  as  a Pandora’s  box 
full  of  Trojan  horses. 

Mr  Bevin's  taste  for  mixing 
metaphors  appears  matched 
by  that  of  foe  Governor  of  foe 
Bank  of  England.  Eddie 
George,  for  mangling  fairy 
stories.  But  within  Mr 
George’s  modem  European 
fairy  tale  of  Beauty  and  foe 
Beast  who  just  might  turn 
into  Prince  Charming  was  a 
sharp  moral  of  monetary 
union. 

Mr  George  is  counselling 
against  EU  members  rushing 
collectively  or  Individually 
into  a single  currency  with- 
out being  sure  of  foeir  ability 
to  sustain  foe  economic  pro- 
gress required  to  make  it 
work.  In  part  that  is  because 
he  believes  an  overly  hasty 
approach  could  lead  either  to 
a weak  Euro  and  inflation  or 
a Draconian  interest-rate 
regime. 

But  Mr  George's  concern 
does  not  appear  to  be  limited 
to  benefits  tbat  could  be 
missed  (Beauty)  or  problems 
which  might  arise  (foe  Beast). 
He  is  also  worried  about  dam- 
age to,  in  his  phrase,  "the  un- 
forced consensus"  which  al- 
ready exists  over  economic 
policy  in  Europe.  That  might 
be  obscured  if  acrimony 
replaces  serious  debate  in  foe 
run-up  to  the  single  currency. 

His  answer  is  to  consider 
foe  possibility’  of  delay  be- 
yond the  1999  deadline.  Such 
an  approach  makes  sense.  To 
borrow  Mr  George's  style  of 
analogy*,  foe  euro  will  not 
turn  into  a pumpkin  if  Cin- 
derella is  late  borne  from  the 
ball. 


Ivory  &Sime 
chief  quits 


rechard  Miles 


TROUBLED  fund  man- 
ager Ivory  & Sime 
fought  last  night  to 
damp  down  speculation  that 
it  is  up  for  sale  after  foe  sur- 
prise resignation  of  managing 
director  Colin  Hook, 
Executive  chairman.  Sir 
David  Kinloch.  said  a change 
of  leadership  was  necessary 
to  restore  morale  at  foe  Edin- 
burgh-based company,  which 

has  seen  an  exodus  of  top  staff 
in  recent  weeks. 

“This  is  not  a meltdown  sit- 
uation.” said  Sir  David,  who 
replaces  Mr  Hook  at  foe  helm. 
He  Is  also  deputy  chairman  of 
Caledonia  Investments, 
which  effectively  controls 
Ivory  & Sime  through  a 29  per 
cent  stake. 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


“Rumours  of  a sale  are  not 
well-founded  and  we  have  no 
plans  to  sell  the  stake  we  ac- 
quired two-and-a-half  years 
ago.  Our  basic  plan  remains 
foe  same.”  he  said. 

City  analysts  said  Ivory  & 
Sime  was  clearly  vulnerable 
to  a takeover  but  stressed  its 
fete  rested  in  the  hands  of 
Caledonia.  A similar  exodus 
last  year  by  staff  at  Dunedin, 
another  Scottish  fund  man- 
ager, paved  foe  way  for  Edin- 
burgh Fund  Managers  to  ac- 
quire the  company. 

Mr  Hook,  a former  army  of- 
ficer, was  installed  at  Ivors’  & 
Sime  when  Caledonia,  owned 
by  foe  wealthy  Cayzer  family, 
bought  its  stake  in  1991  But 
his  style  of  management  is 
understood  to  have  raised  foe 
hackles  of  almost  all  the 
senior  executives. 
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Lift  union 
ban,  says 
Hyundai 


Larry  Elliott  hears  business  leaders  in  Davos  chart  future  of  globalisation  I Apple 

Seeing  Network  visions  sheds 


After  a strike  wave, 
South  Korea's 
government  has 
been  challenged  by 
its  biggest  car  maker 

Chris  Barrie  in  Seoul 


KOREA'S  largest  car 
company.  Hyundai, 
bas  broken  with  its 
government  over  the 
handling  of  recent  nationwide 
strikes  and  called  for  the  out- 
lawed trade  union  movement 
to  be  legalised  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Hyundai’s  call  for  the 
Korean  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions  to  be  author- 
ised will  intensify  pressure 
on  president  Kim  Young- 
sam’s  administration,  which 
is  already  embroiled  in  a po- 
litical row  over  the  recent  col- 
lapse of  the  Hanbo  steel 
group. 

Lee  Hyoung-keun.  a senior 
Hyundai  Motor  director,  said 
the  state  should  authorise  the 
outlawed  labour  movement 
"as  soon  as  possible"  — given 
that  the  organisation  already 
existed  and  firms  such  as  bis 
were  already  having  to  deal 
with  it. 

Although  he  declined  to  say 
whether  the  car  firm,  part  of 
the  giant  Hyundai  chaebol 
(group),  had  made  its  views 
known  to  the  government.  Mr 
Lee  Indicated  that  he  ex- 
pected the  confederation  to  be 
legitimised  much  earlier  than 
the  three  years  now  laid  down 
by  the  state  as  a "cooling  off' 
period. 

The  government  may  recog- 
nise the  union  as  part  of  its 
pledge  to  reconsider  contro- 
versial legislation  which  al- 
lows firms  greater  flexibility 
to  lay  off  workers  who  had  ex- 
pect ki  lifetime  work. 

The  law  was  passed  by  the 
national  assembly  in  the 
early  morning  over  Christ- 
mas. when  many  MPs  were 
absent  — and  sparked  off 
widespread  strikes  and  riots. 
Hyundai's  car  production  was 
severely-  disrupted.  The  union 
confederation  leaders,  threat- 
ened with  imprisonment, 
took  sanctuary  in  Seoul’s 
Catholic  Myongdong 
cathedral. 

Mr  Lee  said  bis  company 
was  more  worried  about  hav- 
ing too  many  trade  unions 
within  the  group  than  it  was 
about  dealing  with  the  confed- 
eration. He  declined  to  say 


whether  the  company  wanted 
other  changes  to  the  labour 
iaw. 

The  company’s  conciliatory 
approach  contrasts  with  its 
harsh  stance  on  the  costs  of 
the  strike.  Hyundai  is  refus- 
ing to  pay  workers  for  time 
lost  during  the  dispute  and  is 
withholding  year-end  bonus 
payments  until  the  unions 
concede  that  poLnt. 

Mr  Lee.  a director  in  the  in- 
ternational business  division, 
stressed  that  Hyundai  and 
other  Korean  car  makers 
faced  “very  big  challenges”  to 
stay  competitive  on  the  world 
market  Paced  with  rising 
wage  costs,  the  group  bad 
begun  cutting  costs  four  years 
ago,  lopping  50  billion  won 
(£36  million;  off  overheads 
last  year.  Management  sala- 
ries had  been  frozen  and  more 
work  placed  with  outside 
suppliers. 

Mr  Lee  delivered  a grim 
analysis  of  the  overcapacity 
crisis  facing  the  Korean  car 
industry.  With  new  car  fac- 
tories being  built  by  rivals 
Samsung  and  Ssangyong,  Mr 
Lee  forecast  that  all  groups 
would  export  more.  Hyundai 
is  looking  overseas  for  devel- 
opment of  new  cars  and 
future  production,  he  said. 

But  he  indicated  that  fac- 
tory closures  were  on  the 
agenda  for  the  first  time  in 
living  memory  for  many 
Koreans.  Management  had  to 
have  “flexibility”  in  dealing 
with  the  size  or  the  workforce, 
he  said.  Hyundai's  capacity  in 
Korea  would  be  kept  at 
today's  level  "if  we  are 
lucky”.  He  added:  “If  we  are 
unlucky,  some  of  it  will  be 
idled.” 

• South  Korea's  car  output 
fell  to  its  lowest  level  for  44 
months  in  January,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  strikes. 
The  country's  six  carmakers 
— Hyundai.  Kia,  Daewoo. 
Asia  Motors.  Ssangyong  and 
Hyundai  Precision  & Indus- 
tries — produced  150,785  cars, 
down  39.7  percent  from  Janu- 
ary 1996,  the  Korea  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion said. 

Hyundai  produced  55,059 
cars,  half  its  production  from 
a year  earlier.  Kia  Motor,  the 
second-largest,  made  32.642 
units,  also  down  by  half  on 
the  previous  January. 
Daewoo  Motors,  the  third- 
largest  was  least  affected  by 
the  strikes.  It  produced  51,165 
units,  about  80  per  cent  of  its 
production  a year  earlier. 

Korean  industry  as  a whole 
lost  more  than  £2  billion 
worth  of  production  because 
of  the  strikes. 


AMID  intermittent 
screeches  from 
mobile  phones, 
world  business 
leaders  set  out  yes- 
terday to  chart  the  next 
phase  of  what  they  call  the 
Network  Society. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  politl- 
dans  in  Davos  questioned 
the  underlying  theme  of  the 
World  Economic  Forum: 
globalisation  is  an  irrevers- 
ible reality.  Over  the  week- 
end, all.  from  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt  to 
President  Aleksander 
Kwasniewski  of  Poland,  de- 
livered the  same  message. 

But  with  the  politicians 
out  of  the  way.  it  was  the 
turn  yesterday  of  the  busi- 
nessmen. trade  union  lead- 
ers, financiers  and  scien- 
tists to  move  to  centre 
stage.  And  they  are  con- 
vinced that  while  the  foun- 
dations of  globalisation  are 
in  place,  the  process  still 
has  a long  way  to  go. 

Three  main  areas  are 
being  addressed,  with  vary- 
ing degress  of  success:  tech- 
nology, how  to  harness  cre- 
ativity to  capitalism,  and 
political  integration. 

Technology  is  where  the 
biggest  advances  have  been 
made  — hardly  a surprise, 
given  the  crucial  role  com- 
munications have  played  in 
facilitating  global  finance. 
Andy  Grove,  president  of 
the  US  company  Intel,  said 
that  his  48,500  employees 
send  a million  electronic 
messages  every  day.  He 
warned  that  Europe  was  al- 
ready lagging  behind  the 
US  in  the  use  of  digital  tech- 
nology as  an  integrated 
part  of  their  competitive 
business  and  country  poli- 
cies — and  is  also  forecast 
to  fall  behind  emerging 
markets  in  the  use  of  PCs. 

The  next  phase  of  techno- 
logical progress  Is  already 
mapped  out.  With  increas- 
ingly complex  decisions  to 
make  and  a barrage  of  data 
and  facts,  managers  are 
using  computers  as  "think 
tools’*  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
formation overload. 

While  Hie  new  techno- 
logical era  has  mechanised 
many  functions,  it  has  also 
put  a premium  on  knowl- 
edge and  creativity.  Compa- 
nies may  no  longer  have 
use  for  swathes  of  middle 
managers  whose  function 
of  transmitting  decisions 
down  through  the  corpo- 
rate hlerachy  has  been 
usurped  by  IT,  but  they 
cherish  and  nurture  the 
people  with  ideas. 


Microsoft  chief  executive  Bill  Gates  at  the  World  Economic  Fbnun  yesterday 


The  roadblock  in  the  way 
of  globalisation  here  is  not 
a technological  limit  but  a 
cultural  divide.  One  expert 
in  Davos  said  that  Western 
forms  of  knowledge  tend  to 
be  explicit,  and  based  on 
the  Cartesian  divide  be- 
tween mind  and  body, 
while  the  Eastern  form  of 
knowledge  is  implicit  and 
based  on  a sense  of  oneness 
between  intellect  and 
instincts. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the 
two  dominant  forms  of  cap- 
italism, the  American  and 
Japanese,  approach  cre- 


ativity in  completely  differ- 
ent ways.  Corporate  whizz- 
kids  in  the  West  tend  to  be 
young,  aggressive  and  pro- 
prietorial with  ideas;  the 
Japanese  system  is  more 
deferential  and  based  on 
groups  and  sharing. 

Having  virtually  ex- 
hausted Hie  scope  for  re-en- 
gineering, management 
consultancies  see  their  next 
task  as  providing  advice  on 
how  companies  can  get 
smart.  Links  between 
American  and  Japanese 
firms  have  already  illus- 
trated that  there  can  be  a 


flow  of  knowledge  across 
the  cultural  divide.  But  this 
organic  process  will  almost 
certainly  be  supplemented 
by  a model  of  creativity  for 
firms  to  follow. 

Political  integration  is 
proving  the  toughest  nut  of 
all  to  crack.  George  Soros 
yesterday  bemoaned  the 
miserly  approach  of  the 
West  to  Russia.  The  lack  of 
a Marshall  plan  to  recon- 
struct the  economy,  com- 
bined with  plans  to  expand 
Nato.  had  reawakened  na- 
tionalist sentiment,  he 
warned. 
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Audit  firm  calls 
its  rivals  in 
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Here  the  key  may  lie  with 
urban  planners,  who  now 
believe  that  the  way  to 
reintegrate  ghettoes  Is  to 
build  In  the  centre  of  cities 
bat  on  dead  boundaries  be- 
tween communities.  The 
sense  of  individual  commu- 
nal Identity  Is  weakened 
but  the  increasing  power  of 
contact  weaves  the  City 
back  together  again. 

Bnt  it  has  .taken  planners 
30  years,  and  many  miser- 1 
able  failures,  to  come  up 
with  this  answer.  The  ar- 
chitects of  globalisation  are 
still  at  the  drawing  board. 


News  in  brief 


more 

jobs 

c 

Marie  Tran  In  New  York  | 

APPLE  Computer  is  ex- 
pected to  shed  up  to 
3.000  employees,  nearly 
a quarter  of  its  work  force, 
and  give  Steve  Jobs,  the  com- 
pany's co-founder,  a ftill-tinu 
post  as  the  company  straggles 
Tor  survival. 

Mr  Jobs  rejoined  Apple  as  & 
part-time  adviser  In  Decern 
ber  when  it  announced  Its 
$400  million  acquisition  of. 
NeXT  Software,  in  which  he . 
holds  a 45  per  cent  stake.  Now , 
he  will  take  a seat  on  the  com- . 
pony's  executive  committee. 

The  return  of  Mr  Jobs  is 
apple  chairman  Gilbert  Ame 
tio's  attempt  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  challenge  for  Apple's  ; 
long-term  future  — the  devel- 
opment of  a new  operating 
system  after  the  company 
scrapped  its  Copland  system. 

Apple  Is  banking  on  Mr 
Jobs,  who  galvanised  the  PC 
world  with  the  development 
of  the  Macintosh  operating 
system,  to  recapture  the  spirit 
which  gave  Apple  the  domi- 
nance today  flaunted  by  Bill 
Gates  and  his  Microsoft  cor- 
poration. 

Meanwhile.  Mr  Amelio  is 
poised  to  announce  a three- 
way  company  split  into  pub- 
lishing. education  and  consu- 
mer/Internet  units  as  well  as 

the  sale  of  Newton,  the  com- 
pany's hand-held  computer. 
Introduced  in  1992  to  great 
fanfare,  the  Newton  has  failed 
to  match  expectations. 

The  latest  job  cuts  in  Ap- 
ple's 13.000  work  force  under- 
line the  crisis  at  what  was 
once  America’s  premier  PC 
maker. 

When  be  took  over  last 
year.  Mr  Amelio  shed  1,500 
workers  through  lay-offs  or 
voluntary  departures.  But 
poor  financial  results  at  the 
end  of  1996,  with  more  ex- 
pected this  year,  have  forced 
Apple  to  swallow  another, 
dose  of  bitter  medicine. 

Apple  unexpectedly  lost 
$120  million  (£74.5  million) 
during  its  first  quarter,  ended 
December  27  --  computer 
makers  normally  thrive  duo 
mg  the  Christmas  season. 
Quarterly  sales  fell  33  per 
cent  to  $2.1  billion.  Apple  htp 
said  that  it  expects  sales  10 
fall  as  much  as  19  per  cent  In' 
1997  from  the  $9.8  billion  it’ 
sold  last  year. 

In  1991,  the  company  held 
9.6  per  cent  of  the  worldwide  . 
computer  market.  Last  year,  * 
Apple’s  share  had  shrunk  to  }. 
5.2  per  cent,  dropping  to  - 
fourth  from  third  in  the  . 
league  table. 


Roger  Com 


Accountancy  firm 
KPMG  yesterday  be- 
came the  first  of  the  big 
auditors  to  publish  its  own 
audited  accounts,  reporting  a 
35  per  cent  leap  In  profits  to 
£24  million.  The  rise  repre- 
sents a bounce  back  almost  to 
the  profit  level  of  two  years 
ago  after  a poor  1995. 

The  year  nevertheless 
began  badly,  especially  in 
management  consultancy, 
such  that  fee  income  rose  by 
only  6 per  cent,  to  £624  mil- 
lion. Senior  partner  Colin 
Sharman  said  business  over 
the  past  few  months  had  been 
much  more  buoyant,  espe- 
cially in  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions work. 

KPMG  last  year  became  the 
first  auditor  to  publish  full  ac- 
counts, followed  In  December 
by  one  of  Its  rivals,  Ernst  & 
Young.  Neither  of  these  sets 
of  figures  was  externally  au- 
dited, and  none  of  the  other 
big  firms  has  yet  followed  suit 
in  having  this  done  Like 
other  partnerships,  accoun- 
tancy firms  are  not  legally 
required  to  disclose  financial 


1 WE'RE  NOT  A5  B IQ  AO  BT. 

Z.  OUR  BUSIN E55  CALL  RATES 
ARE  NOT  AS  BIG-  AS  BT’S. 


information.  Mr  Sharman 
said  yesterday  that  the  publi- 
cation of  audited  figures  was 
part  of  a spirit  of  openness 
which  would  eventually  be- 
come mandatory. 

He  said:  “We  believe  that 
public  and  political  opinion  is 
moving  towards  full  disclo- 
sure by  professional  firms 
and  that  we  are  right  to  pro- 
vide this  information.  It  is 
only  appropriate  that  we  have 
sought  the  audit  opinion  of 
another  leading  professional 
firm  on  our  accounts.” 

David  Spence,  of  rival  firm 
Grant  Thornton,  which  car- 
ried out  the  audit,  said:  ‘It 
has  been  a fascinating  insight 
into  another  firm.” 

The  accounts  show  that  Mr 
Sharman  received  total  pay  of 
£770,537.  an  increase  of  more 
than  4 per  cent  on  the  previ- 
ous year.  His  basic  pay  rose 
by  7 per  cent  to  almost 
£470.000.  On  top  of  that  he 
received  a pension  contribu- 
tion of  £125,000  and  his  share 
of  partnership  profits 
amounted  to  £176,572. 

Average  total  pay  of  the  574 
partners  was  £206.000.  The 
typical  partner's  basic  pay 
was  £75,000  to  £125,000. 


Win  double  as  Ladbroke  buys 
bookie  and  settles  Texas  row 


You  can’t  argue  with  the  facts.  Mercury  - 
can  save  you  money  on  both  long  distance  . 
and  international  calls.  You  can  save  up.  to  .; 

/.fc.  __ „ 36%  on  a three  minute 

A MERCURY 

call  in  the  UK.  And  up/ 
to  48%  on  a three  minute  call  to  the  USA. 

Even  compared  against  BTY  new  basic  rate. . 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves'.  So  maybe  it’s 
time  you  spoke  to  Mercury. 
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Ian  King 

Ladbroke,  the  hotel  and 

betting  group,  consoli- 
dated its  place  as  Britain's 
biggest  bookmaker  yesterday 
by  snapping  up  the  London 
and  ■ South-east  betting-shop 
chain.  AR  Dennis,  for 
£31.3  million. 

The  deal  gives  Ladbroke  an- 
other 114  betting  shops,  bring- 
ing its  total  across  the 
country  to  1,925,  ahead  of  Wil- 
liam Hill  and  CoraL 
Announcing  the  acquisi- 
tion, which  could  cost  an- 
other £1.4  million  depending 
on  trading.  Ladbroke  said  it 
was  particularly  pleased  be- 
cause AR  Dennis  would  make 
a good  strategic  fit. 

Ladbroke,  which  expects  to 
have  to  sell  only  three  of  the 
shops  after  consulting  compe- 
tition authorities,  has  not 
been  heavily  represented  In 
London  and  the  South-east 


Ladbroke  and  other  book- 
makers have  weathered  the 
competition  of  the  National 
Lottery  and,  helped  by  the 
new  49’s  game  and  betting  on 
the  Irish  Lottery,  ore  likely  to 
make  record  profits  this  year. 

Ladbroke  also  announced 
that  it  had  resolved  its  long- 
running  dispute  with  Sains- 
bury  over  Texas  Homecare, 
the  DIY  chain  it  sold  to  the 
supermarket  group  for 
£290  million  in  March  1995. 

The  disagreement,  which 
centred  on  the  valuation  of 
the  chain,  was  referred  to  an 
independent  expert  last  year. 

The  decision  looks  to  have 
gone  against  Ladbroke,  which 
said  yesterday  it  was  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  the  transac- 
tion by  £9.3  million  to 
£280.7  million  and  making  a 
charge  of  £15.4  million  in  its 
accounts  to  cover  the 
settlement 

Ladbroke  shares  closed  up 
3'/jp  at  232 ‘/;p  on  the  news. 


Rising  demand 
boosts  factories 

RISING  consumer  demand  boosted  manufacturers'  order 
books  last  month  despite  traders'  gloom  over  the  seasonal  sales, 
it  emerged  yesterday. 

Even  the  strong  pound  could  not  hold  back  the  monthly 
measure  of  factory  activity  which  rose  for  the  eighth  month  in  a 
row.  according  to  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Purchasing  and 
Supply.  A specific  export  orders  index,  published  for  the  first 
time,  showed  a rise  In  January  against  December. 

City  analysts  said  Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke  will  use  these 
figures  to  resist  a base  rate  rise  when  he  meets  Bank  of  England 
governor  Eddie  George  to  discuss  monetary  policy  tomor- 
row. — Sarah  Ryle 

US  assault  continues 

LONDON  Electricity  was  last  night  poised  to  become  the  sixth 
regional  electricity  company  to  fall  into  American  control  after 
Trade  Secretary  Ian  Lang  waved  through  a £1.27  billion  bid  from 
New  Orleans-based  Entergy  Corp. 

Mr  Lang  said  he  had  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 
Director-General  of  Fair  Trading  and  the  Director-General  of 
Electricity  Supply  in  deciding  to  allow  the  bid  to  proceed  without 
reference  to  the  Monopolies  Commission. 

With  the  bid's  clearance,  half  of  the  12  regional  electricity 
companies  that  were  privatised  in  1390 have  passed  into  VS 
control.  Only  two  RECs,  Southern  and  Yorkshire,  remain  inde- 
pendent. — Simon  Beads 

Butte  makes  peace 

BUTTE  Mining  yesterday  abandoned  its  five-year  battle  to  claim 
for  up  to  $1  billion  compensation  from  the  accountants  Ernst  & 
Young.  The  company  said  it  stiil  believed  the  firm  was  negligent 
In  work  on  the  1987  flotation  of  Butte  and  during  an  offering  oT 
shares  a year  later.  Butte  will  pay  Ernst  & Young  £50,000  while  the 
accountancy  firm  win  drop  claims  for  unpaid  fees  of  more  than 
£300.000.  — Roger  Coux 


BAA  targets  Naples 

BAA.  which  yesterday  unveiled  a 6 per  cent  rise  in  pre-tax  profits 
for  the  first  nine  months  to  £397  million,  said  it  expects  to  take  a 
controlling  stake  in  Naples  airport  by  the  end  of  March  and  may 
invest  in  Berlin’s  Schoenfeld  airport 
BAA,  Britain’s  largest  airport  operator,  has  been  In  talks  about 
the  Italian  airport  for  more  than  a year.  It  is  said  to  want  to  buy  . 
Naples  as  a springboard  for  an  expansion  into  mainland 
Europe.  — Bloomberg 


Shipyard  to  cut  320 jobs 

YARROW  Shipbuilders,  the  Clyde-based  warship  yard  is  to  cut  up 
to  320 jobs  from  its  2,140  workforce.  'Hie  yard,  which  Is  building 
four  Type  23  frigates  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  two  frigates  for  the 
Malaysian  Navy,  blamed  the  job  losses  on  its  “current  work- 
load”. — Xfartyn  Halsall 


Housing  setback 


THE  housing  market  suffered  a setback  yesterday  when  Britain’s 
biggest  mortgage  lender,  the  Halifax,  disclosed  that  house  prices 
fell  by  0.6  per  cent  in  January,  pushing  annual  property  inflation 

down  to  7.1  per  cent  from  8.4  per  cent  in  December. 

First-time  buyers  were  worst  hit  prices  falling  2 percent  over 
the  month,  just  5.7  per  cent  higher  than  a year  ago.  The  average 
first-timer  paid  £47,187  fora  home  fast  month,  compared  with 
£74,S1S  for  experienced  buyers.  — Teresa  Hunter 
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Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Vol  Par  Nuit  books  big  race  date  with  impressive  wfnat  Fontwell  Park.  Chris  Hawkins  reports 


raid 


Francois  doumen, 
the  silver-haired 
Preach  trainer,.  paid 
only  his  second  visit 
to  Fontwell  Park  yesterday  to 
watch  his  son  Thierry  win  on 
Vol  Par  Nuit. 

Not  surprisingly.  Dotanen 
jura  or  looked  a highly  pol- 
1$hed  rider  and  there  would 
not  be  many  more  stylish  am- 
ateurs than  this  17-year-old 
who  judged  his  mount's  stride 
pattern  to  perfection  at  his 
fences. 

Vol  Par  Nuit  had  never  won 
a race  before  but  starting  at 
4-6,  simply  toyed  with  the  op- 
position in  the  Bet  With  The 
Tote  Novice  Chase. 

“He  came  to  me  from  Amer- 
ica a year  ago  and  was  very 
overweight,"  said  Doumen.  **I 
bad  him  pfrhfired  and  it  took 
me  six  months  to  get  ii™  go- 
ing- He's  lightly  raced  and  a 
good  looking,  very  nice  horse. 

“The  idea  In  coming  here 
was  to  see  how  he  handled 
English  fences  and  get  him 
qualified  to  run  in  the  ram 
Muir  Chase  at  Cheltenham, 
although  he'll  also  be  entered 
for  the  National  Hunt  Chase. 

‘Thierry  has  ridden  18  win- 
ners and  only  one  over  jumps 
before  this,  but  he  rode  in  the 
Kim  Muir  last  year  and  fin- 
ished fourth  on  Ciel  de 
Brton." 

Doumen  has  three  other 
runners  on  similar  reconnais- 
sance missions  this  week  — 
Erlntante,  who  runs  in  the 
bumper  at  Warwick  this 
afternoon,  Djeddah  (Ascot 
tomorrow)  and  Fly  Fishing 
(Newbury  on  Friday).  ALL 
have  Cheltenham 

pngapmanta 

It  would  appear  that  Jo- 
dami  ran  his  last  race  when 
breaking  down  hut  running  a 
gallant  second  to  Danoli  in 
the  Hennessy  Cognac  Gold 
Cup  on  Sunday. 

Peter  Beaumont  trainer  of 
the.  1993  Cheltenham  Gold 
Cup  winner,  said:  “Jodami  is 
likely  to  be  retired.  He  has 
ruptured  a tendon  and  was  in 
pain  afterwards  but  has 
settled  down.  More  than 
likely,  that  will  be  it  now.” 
Norman  Williamson,  who  I 


Keep  It  Zipped  and  Jamie  Osborne  clear  a fence  in  style  at  Fontwell  but  could  manage  only  second  place  behind  Vol  Par  Nuit 
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rode  -Jodami  on  Sunday,  paid 
tribute  to  his  courage . and 
commented:  'Tm  not  trying 
to  take  anything  away  from, 
the  winner,  brat  I feel  Jodami 
might  just  have  got  there  but 
for  the  injury.” 

Jodami,  a 12-year-old,  has 
had  an  honomafale  career  and 
is  held  in  considerable  affec- 
tion by  jumping  enthusiasts. 
He  won  18  of  his  39  races  and 
amassed  prizemoney  of  more 
than  £470,000. 

Penny  A Day,  one  of  the 
ante-post  favourites,  has  not 
been  declared  for  Saturday’s 


big  race,  the  Tote  Gold  Tro- 
phy Hurdle  at  Newbury. . 

Mary  Reveley  revealed  that 
Penny  A Day,  who  ran  third 
to  Master  Tribe  in  The  Lad- 
broke,  had  a temperature  of 
102  on  Friday.  "We've  got  that 
down  but  there's,  no  way  he 
will  be  able  to  run  at  New-- 
bury  now,”  said  the  trainer. 

The  BHB  has  sanctioned 
the  inclusion  of  The  Sporting 
Life  Champion  Hurdle  Trial 
on  Friday's  card  at  Towcester 
— a race  specially  designed  to 
give  Collier  Bay  an  outing  be- 
fore the  Festival. 


Nicholson  on  course  for  a win  with  Toby  Brown 


David  nicholson  has 
a good  record  at  War- 
wick and  Toby  Brown  (1.30) 
looks  another: winner  for 
him  in  this  afternoon’s  By- 
ton Juvenile  Novice  Hur- 
dle, writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

Toby  Brown  needs  to 
brush  up  his' Jumping,  but 
can  be  fancied  on  his 
second  to  Night  Dance  at 
Market  Rasen  recently. 

ntrafUfam,  trained  by 
Tati  Balding,  looks  the  dan- 


ger, but  has  proved  expen- 
sive on  his  two  efforts  over 
hurdles. 

Terry  Casey’s  Flight  lieu- 
tenant (2.0)  made  an  en- 
couraging winning  debut 
over  fences  on  this  track. 
He  ran  badly  behind  The 
Mine  Captain  at  Chelten- 
ham last  time,  but  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  novice  chase 
looks  less  demanding. 

Erlntante  (4.30),  from 
Francois  Domnen's  power- 


ful French  stable,  is  consid- 
ered a possible  for  the  Chel- 
tenham bumper  and  looks 
the  answer  to  the  conclud- 
ing Flat  race. 

At  Carlisle,  Pape  rising 
(1.40)  should  get  punters  off 
to  a good  start  in  the  Weth- 
eral  Novice  Hurdle.  This 
big,  chasing  type  was  far 
from  disgraced  when  three 
lengths  second  to  King  Pin 
at  Ayr  last  time,  and  is 
open  to  improvement. 


Rugby  Union 


RFU  president 
urges  Brittle 
to  stand  down 


Robert  Armstrong 


THE  propaganda  battle 
taking  place  within  the 
Rugby  Football  Union 
over  the  peace  deal 
with  England's  top  dubs  was 
deadlocked  last  night  after 
CUff  Brittle,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  de- 
clined a thinly  veiled  invita- 
tion from  the  president  John 
Richardson  to  tender  his 
resignation. 

Brittle  was  sticking  to  his 
claim  that  the  deal  concedes 
too  much  power  to  the  owner 
dubs.  But  Richardson  coun- 
tered: “I  am  sad  that  Cliff 
after  all  be  has  done,  feels  It 
proper  to  publicise  his  criti- 
cism over  a decision  demo- 
cratically taken  after  lengthy 
debate . . . the  RFU  committee 
asked  Cliff  to  consider  his 
position. 

"Members  were  prepared  to 
agree  to  his  request  for  fur- 
ther time  for  deliberation, 
trusting  that  he  would  stop 
publicly  criticising  and  chal- 
lenging decisions  democrati- 
cally reached  by  the  govern- 
ing body.  It  would  appear 
from  his  recent  actions  that 
his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  and  officer  of 
the  union  is  becoming  less 
and  less  tenable.” 

Brittle,  who  helped  broker 
the  deal  in  its  early  and 
middle  stages,  was  still  unde- 
cided whether  to  call  a special 
general  meeting  of  RFU  mem- 
bers to  consider  a “no  confi- 
dence" motion  in  the  full 
committee  which  approved 
the  agreement  by  50  votes  to 
four. 

Brittle's  embarrassing  reve- 
lation that  two  of  the  most  Im- 
portant documents  relating  to 
the  peace  deal  had  yet  to  be 
signed  was  confirmed  by  Rich- 
ardson who  promised  they 
would  be  signed  this  week. 

Despite  the  overwhelming 
committee  vote  in  favour  of 
the  agreement,  there  is  dis- 
quiet among  the  dubs  who 
voted  Brittle  into  office  a year 


ago  that  the  RFU  has  handed 
over  control  of  the  entire  do- 
mestic game  to  Leagues  One 
and  Two.  Richardson  and  his 
fellow  negotiators  Tony  Hal- 
lett,  the  RFU  secretary,  and 
Colin  Herridge,  the  treasurer, 
have  so  for  foiled  to  convince 
grass-roots  members  that  suf- 
ficient safeguards  are  built  in 
to  guarantee  them  a meaning- 
ful role  in  the  running  of  the 
game. 

The  unsigned  documents 
relate  to  the  constitution  and 
shareholdings  of  the  new 
joint  company  the  RFU  and 
the  dubs  plan  to  set  up  to  run 
league  and  cup  competitions 
involving  the  top  24  dubs. 
The  document  signed  at  the 
weekend  amid  a fanfare  of 
congratulations  on  BBC  TV’s 
Grandstand  merely  covered 
the  RFU's  purchase  of 
English  Professional  Rugby 
Union  Clubs,  the  company  set 
up  by  the  leading  elute  last 
year  to  run  their  own  affairs. 

Richardson  believes  the 
legal  process  required  to  com- 
plete the  contracts  between 
the  sides  will  be  completed 
within  days.  The  board  of  the 
new  company  will  have  six 
dub  directors  and  two  from 
the  RFU,  with  a nominal  six 
shares  distributed  equally  be- 
tween the  dubs  and  the  RFU. 
However,  individual  clubs 
will  have  no  voice  on  the 
board,  which  will  be  largely 
controlled  by  owner  directors 
nominated  by  the  more  pow- 
erful dubs. 

Only  when  the  new  com- 
pany starts  to  operate,  proba- 
bly next  month,  will  it  be  seen 
whether  "full  agreement  has 
been  reached  between  the 
RFU  and  Epruc",  as  Richard- 
son insisted  yesterday. 

• Wasps  will  play  their  first 
league  game  of  the  season  at 
their  old  Sudbury  home  when 
they  meet  West  Hartlepool  in 
a rearranged  fixture  on  Sun- 
day, February  23.  Wasps  have 
played  major  games  at  their 
new  home  Loftus  Road  this 
season.  The  dubs  meet  at 
West  Hartlepool  on  Saturday. 
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• Sedgefield's  meeting  scheduled  for  next  Tuesday  has  been 
colled  off  and  will  he  replaced  by  a fixture  at  Ayr.  Last 
Thursday's  card  at  the  County  Durham  track  was  abandoned 
after  ground  on  the  bend  into  the  back  straight  was  found  to 
be  dangerous  because  of  waterlogging. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — CARLISLE:  4.10  Bold 
Account  LINGFIELD:  3.50  Bean  Bruno.  WARWICK;  3-00 
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Uniform  packaging  takes  all  the  fun  out  of  the  formula 
as  computer  boffins  are  trapped  in  a copycat  campaign 


Richard  Williams 


FOR  the  playboys  and 
the  workers  of  Formula 
One  alike,  the  winter 
championship  is  al- 
most over,  The  race  to  launch 
the  season's  new  cars  will  be 


completed  this  week  when  the 
McLaren  team  reveal  the 
colour  scheme  of  their  1997 
model,  the  first  since  1974  not 
to  be  painted  to  resemble  a 
Marlboro  fag  packet. 

If  you  think  that  doesn't 
sound  very  impressive  in 
terms  of  innovation,  you're 
right  The  rich  tapestry  of  the 
coming  season  is  almost  com- 
plete but,  as  the  cars  have 
been  rolled,  one  by  one.  into 
the  public  view,  wbat  an  anti- 
climax they  have  provided. 

The  mystery  of  present-day 
Formula  One  is  how  a top  de- 
signer can  be  given  a clean 
sheet  Of  paper,  an  enormous 
salary,  a budget  measured  in 
tens  of  millions,  and  plenty  of 


time,  and  yet  still  come  up 
with  a car  that  looks  exactly 
I like  everyone  else's. 

That's  what  I thought  when 
Jackie  and  Paul  Stewart 
stepped  on  to  the  stage  at  a 
West  End  hotel  one  recent 
morning  and  pulled  the  mg  off 
their  new  grand  prix  car. 
which  took  a year  to  create.  It 
turned  out  to  be  painted  ice- 
cream white,  with  a few  tar- 
tan stripes.  Apart  from  that,  it 
could  have  been  a Benetton. 

Or  a Williams,  an  Arrows,  a 
Ligier  or  almost  anything 
else.  Now  where's  the  fun  in 
that,  for  heaven's  sake? 

No  wonder  the  teams  resort 
to  theatrical  devices  in  order 
to  attract  our  attention  to 


their  Identikit  cars.  Benetton 
took  over  Planet  Hollywood 
for  a celebration  which  later 
moved  on  loan  indoor  fire 
work  display  at  a fashionable 
restaurant  in  Brampton 
Cross,  where  the  new  car  sat 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  vir- 
tually ignored.  Ligier  invited 
Olivier  Panis  to  give  their  new 
car  its  first  public  airing  out- 
side the  casino  at  Monte  Carlo, 
the  scene  of  last  year's  heroic 
victory  for  the  team. 

Ferrari  can  be  exempted 
from  criticism,  having  invited 
their  guests  to  the  old  farm- 
house in  the  centre  of  their 
private  test  track,  a ceremony 
invented  by  Enzo  Ferrari  sev- 
eral decades  ago. 


But  the  fact  remains  that 
even  the  latest  Ferrari  stirred 
no  real  sense  of  anticipation 
in  the  way  anew  and  untried 
racing  car  should.  And  to  any- 
one who  fell  in  love  with 
motor  racing  in  the  Fifties, 
the  homogeneity  of  today's 
Formula  One  cars  is  a de- 
pressing sight 
Back  then  racing  cars  came 
in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes. 
You  would  never  mistake  the 
Connaught  streamliner  for  a 
Maseratl  250F,  or  a Cooper- 
Climax  for  a VanwaH.  Under 
the  bonnets  were  engines  with 
four  cylinders,  six  cylinders, 
eight  cylinders  and  12  cylin- 
ders, each  with  their  own  dis- 
tinctive sound.  The  aesthetic 


and  technical  variety  of  the 
cars  provided  a large  part  of 
the  pleasure. 

Not  any  more.  To  look  at  tbe 
20  cars  that  will  form  the  grid 
in  Melbourne  next  month,  you 
would  think  this  was  a one- 
make  formula.  The  sense  of 
conformity  is  most  obvious  in 
the  bodywork  but  It  extends 
under  tbe  bonnet  The  engines 
come  from  France.  Germany, 
Japan  and  England  but  the 
good  ones  all  resemble  each 
other. 

This  design  convergence  Is 
a recent  phenemenon,  stretch- 
ing back  no  more  than  five  or 
six  years.  Even  in  the  past 
quarter-century  there  have 
been  some  outstandingly  orig- 


inal designs,  most  of  which, 
such  as  the  Brabham  'tan  car" 
and  the  six-wheeled  Tyrrell  of 
the  mid- Seventies,  fell  foul  of 
the  lawgivers,  whose  over- 
riding concern  is  always  to 
preserve  the  closeness  of  the 
contest  by  preventing  ww 
team  gaining  a real 
advantage. 

And  tbe  ever-tightening  reg- 
ulations are  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  along  with  the  rise  of 
computer-aided  design,  which 
enables  the  boffins  to  identify 
the  best  solutions  to  their 
common  problems  before  a 
single  piece  of  material  has 
been  cut,  cast  or  moulded.  Not 
surprisingly  they  come  to  sim- 


Unr  conclusions,  differing 
maihly  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  feel  inclined  to  try  and . 
stretch  the  meaning  or  the 
laws. 

They  are  also  terrible  copy- 
cats. If  one  of  them  invents  a 
semi-automatic  gearbox  or  a 
raised  frontwing,  the  others 
— even  the  best  — aren't 
happy  until  they've  got  one,  • 
too. 

How  ironic,  it  seems,  that  a 
i sport  which  places  such  a pre- 
mium on  technical  and  intel- 
1 tactual  ingenuity,  and  which 
attracts  a high  proportion  of 
! first-class  minds,  should  now 
find  so  little  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  scientific 
imagination. . 
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Soccer 


Argyle  sack 
Warnock 


Mark  Redding 

EIL  WARNOCK  be- 
came the  fourth 
English  league  man- 
ager to  lose  his  job 
this  year  and  the  25th  of  the 
season  when  he  was  sacked 
by  Plymouth  Argyle. 

The  trained  chiropodist  was 
given  tbe  boot  by  his  volatile 
chairman  Dan  McCauley,  who 
conveyed  the  news  by  mobile 
phone  yesterday  afternoon. 

Warnock  took  over  at  Home 
Park  in  June  1995  and  led 
Plymouth  into  the  Second 
Division  via  the  play-offs  last 
year,  his  fifth  promotion  in  10 
seasons  after  successes  at 
Scarborough,  Notts  County 
(twice)  and  Huddersfield. 

This  season,  though,  the 
Devon  club  have  struggled 
and  lie  sixth  from  bottom,  a 
situation  not  briped  by  a fall- 
ing out  between  manager  and 
chairman.  “We  have  got  to  get 
another  manager  who  can 
keep  us  up,"  McCauley  said 
yesterday.  "We  cannot  afford 
to  go  back  down  into  the 
Third  Division.” 

Warnock  was  dumbfounded. 
Tin  just  devastated  and  it 
leaves  a nasty  taste  in  your 
mouth.  It's  a shock  but  I*m  not 


saying  too  mucb  at  tbe  mo-  , 
moat:  I’m  just  going  to  sit  back 
a bit  and  clear  my  mind." 

Blackburn  Rovers'  patient 
pursuit  of  the  Poland  forward  I 
Marek  C-itko  looks  to  have  ; 
paid  off  alter  the  Lancashire 
club  agreed  a fee  of  £2.75  mil- 
lion with  Widzew  Lodz.  I 

The  22- year-old  has  already 
made  his  mark  on  English 
football,  having  scored  for 
Poland  in  the  World  Cup  qual-  I 
ifier  at  Wembley  last  October. 

Paul  Gascoigne  is  expected 
to  be  fzt  for  England’s  next , 
World  Cup  qualifier,  against  | 
Italy  a week  tomorrow,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rangers  man- 
ager Walter  Smith.  i 

The  29-year-old  playmaker  t 
injured  his  ankle  in  a six-a- 
side tournament  last  week, 
hut  Smith  said:  “Paul  has  had  j 
the  plaster  off  and  the  ankle 
looks  as  if  it  has  settled  down 
quite  well.  The  early  indica- , 
tions  are  that  he  will  be  lit  for 
the  England  match." 

Meanwhile  Shay  Given  has 
pulled  out  of  the  Republic  of , 
Ireland’s  squad  for  the  1 
friendly  against  Wales  at  Car- 
diff. Blackburn's  reserve  goal- 
keeper has  strained  a stom- 
ach  muscle  and  the  uncapped 
Bolton  keeper  Keith  Brana- 
gan  could  now  be  called  up. 


Barcelona  fans  rally  to  Robson 

THE  Barcelona  manager  j The  advertisement,  and 
found  rare  comfort  In  bank  account  number  fc 


I found  rare  comfort  In 
the  Spanish  media  yester- 
day when  the  “Group  for 
the  Respect,  Justice  and 
Support  of  Bobby  Robson” 
placed  an  advertisement  In 
a Barcelona  newspaper  call- 
ing for  the  media  to  treat 
the  63-year-old  more  fairly. 


Brown  takes  no  gambles 
for  Scots’  Monte  Carlo  trip 


Patrick  Glenn 

A BAD  JOKE  was  resur- 
rected yesterday  when 
Craig  Brown  named  his  Scot- 
land squad  for  the  World  Cup 
match  against  Estonia  in 
Monte  Carlo  nest  Tuesday. 
Even  tbe  Scots,  it  was  said, 
should  beat  the  Baltic  repub- 
lic with  27  players. 

Brown's  reasons  for  sum- 
moning such  an  uncommonly 
large  group  were  rooted  in 
common  sense,  though-  Apart 
from  the  possibility  of  a sig- 
nificant number  of  with- 
drawals — four  are  doubtful 
already  — the  manager 
regards  the  occasion  as  an  un- 
expected opportunity  to  as- 
semble every  eligible  player 
who  could  figure  in  his  plans 
during  a crucial  six-week 
period  in  tbe  spring. 

The  Monaco  midfielder 
John  Collins.  Celtic’s  de- 
fender Tom  Boyd,  the  QPR 
striker  John  Spencer  and 
Chelsea's  midfielder  Craig 
Burley  are  all  trying  to 
recover  from  Injuries. 

Celtic’s  match  with  Raith 
Rovers  on  Thursday,  a Scot- 
tish Premier  programme  on 
Saturday  and  the  English 
First  Division  game  involving 
John  McGinlay's  Bolton  on 
the  same  day  are  potential 


Pools  Forecast 


NATIONWIDE  LBAOUE 
FIRST  DIVISION 

1 Bmaloy  v Pori  Vale  1 

2 Bkvta^m  w Poremttutti  l 

a tiwuwnrftaM  « Wanes  2 

4 MenC  « Soumend  1 


pitfalls  which  have  to  be  ne- 
gotiated between  now  and  de- 
parture time  next  Sunday. 

Brown  said:  "Even  if.  by 
some  miracle,  everybody  is 
fit,  we'll  take  all  27  because 
it's  a chance  to  gather  them 
together.  In  March  and  April 
we  have  home  games  against 
Estonia  and  Austria  and  in 
Sweden  which  could  decide 
our  destiny  in  Group  Four.” 

In  calling  the  Wimbiedon 
goalkeeper  Neil  Sullivan  to 
the  colours  Brown  treads  the 
grandparental  qualification 
route  for  the  first  time.  Bar- 
ring injury  to  Andy  Go  ram  or 
Jim  Leighton,  however,  Sulli- 
van will  not  be  In  action. 

Everton's  striker  Duncan 
Ferguson  is  recalled  and  will 
start  in  the  re-run  of  the 
■'phantom'’  match  in  Tallinn 
last  October,  when  the  Esto- 
nians did  not  appear  for  the 
kick-off  after  Fifa  insisted  it 
be  brought  forward. 

SCOTLAND  SQUAD:  Com  (Rangers). 
Sylllvia  I Wimbledon  I.  Kawl, 

(MattiarwcHI.  US^hton  (Hibernian):  laid 
iCoIttci.  Burtoy  IChdsoai.  Cridtnmid 
(Totlannarnl,  Collin*  (Monaco).  D 
Farguaon  (Evorton).  I Farguson 
(Rangers).  aallaaher  (Blackburn). 
OwiwiW  ( Nottingham  Foroal).  Hamby 
(Blackburn).  Jactcaoo  (Hi barman).  Jam 
(Coventry).  lambwl  (HoruSBIa 
Dortmund).  B McABtater  (Wimbledon).  C 
V«AIII*i«r  (Covsnlry).  MaCoIat 
(Range, si.  MoGInlay  (Bolton).  W 
McKJntav  (Blackburn).  T Me  Kin  lay 
(Celtic,.  Mol. grow  iRangcrn),  MeMaanara 
(Celtic).  MoStay  (Celtic).  Spmear  (OPR). 
VMM  (MlddlosOfcHiqh). 


25  Lincoln 

25  NurMiamwtoa 
2T  fcadwnmyli 
28  ItuBwnW 
**  ,W»I 
30  Worn 


v Swansea 
* Darlington 
v MonsReld 
« L Orient 
i Carlisle 


T WmtBrMi  v Swindon 


SECOND  DIVISION 

8 SttatiHMl 
8 ftfntfoid 

10  Bmnhy 

11  Bury 

12  OihMUU 

13  OMbialif 

14  UttBM 

IB  RottMdvm 
10  Stawiwfauav 
17  Watsai 
IB  Wycombe 

THIRD  OIVlSfOM 

15  Imwl 

20  Mghun 

21  Cm abrttHN 

22  CwW 

23  Cbortar 

24  Enter 


» Peterborough  i 
v Watford  1 

» Yort,  1 

» Bdiimamaum  1 


y Plymouth 
* Piesten 
y NotaCo 
v Miihaaii 


u Hondo rd 
y Hartlepool 

v Hull 


OSiS  SCOTTISH  PREMIER  DIVISION 

31  DomteeUld  v Hibernian  1 

32  DgnlermlinO  * Itenpan  2 

32  Haarty  v Kilmarnock  1 

34  MothanmU  « fthmlM  2 

SCOTTISH  FIRST  Dl VISION 

33  East  File  u CfoJebnfc  2 

33  Morton  u Falkirk  1 

37  Rartfeb  t HUtcd  r 

38  2t  Jut— tena  v Amine  1 

09  Sorting  A v Dundee  2 

SCOTTISH  SECOND  DIVISION 

40  AyrUtd  , Clyde  1 

41  Bi  ucUn  y Streamer  X 

42  Dumbarton  v IMigttM  2 

43  HamtSun  y Berwick  1 

44  CkMHHiofSIti  u Shall— ulr  i 

SCOTTISH  THIRD  DHISKMt 
48  ABM  y Cowdenbeath  1 

48  Alternate  v UhaRwi  a 

4T  Forte-  y Hoes  | 

48  hwmtMCT  y coat  Stirling  t 

49  QuMnsPK  v MnnlrnM  2 


its  — r,, **»-'■ 


The  advertisement,  and  a 
bank  account  number  for 
contribntions  to  the  cam- 
paign. followed  Sunday's 
dismal  2-2  draw  against 
Oviedo  which  prompted 
headlines  such  as  "Unforgi- 
veable"  as  the  league  lead- 
ers Real  Madrid  increased 
their  lead  to  five  points. 


Caught  in  the  backwash ...  the  impostag  Leander  clubhouse  may  be  about  to  undergo  a revolution 

Tide  of  history  turns  against 
Leander’s  male  preserve 


PHOTOGRAPH;  FRANK  BARON 


Nick  Variey  and  Christopher  Dodd  ^’auyb  withThc 

on  a dilemma  for  Britain’s  oldest  rowing  club,  “™* 

who  must  let  in  women  if  they  want  money  opinion 

that  this  is  public  money 

ONE  of  the  country’s  their  opinion,  and  resis-  and,  if  public  money  is  go- 
premier  rowing  tance  to  any  new  attempt  is  Log  into  schemes,  they  need 
clubs,  said  to  be  the  forming  already.  to  cater  for  both  sexes, 

oldest  in  the  world.  Bat  John  Beveridge,  the  “Some  clubs,  golf  in  par- 


O 


NE  of  the  country’s 


oldest  in  the  world. 


is  under  pressure  to  accept  secretary  of  Leander,  said: 
women  members  for  the  "The  die  hards  do  exist  but 
first  time  in  its  179-year  they  are  very  few.  The  ma- 
history. 

If  the  Leander  Club  in 

Henley-on-Thames,  where  ,__ij 

the  Olympic  gold  medallists  vJnQnge  W3S  DOund  1 

Steve  Redgrave  and  Mat-  I panfW  ort 

thew  Pinsent  are  members,  t-xsai  luci  oca-i 

foils  to  abolish  its  single- 
sex rule  it  will  not  receive  a 

National  Lottery  grant  of  jority  of  people  I’ve  spoken 


their  opinion,  and  resis-  and,  if  public  money  is  go- 
tance  to  any  new  attempt  is  Log  into  schemes,  they  need 
forming  already.  to  cater  for  both  sexes. 

Bat  John  Beveridge,  the  “Some  clubs,  golf  in  par- 
secretary  of  Leander.  said:  ticular,  choose  not  to  apply 
“The  die  hards  do  exist  but  for  funding  because  they  do 
they  are  very  few.  The  ma-  not  want  to  change  their 


‘Change  was  bound  to  come  at  some  point5 
— Leander  secretary  John  Beveridge 


£1.5  million.  to  said  that  it  was  a fact  of 

The  condition  is  one  of  a life  and  that  change  was 
number  that  the  Sports  Lot-  bound  to  come  at  some 
tery  Fund  has  attached  to  point.” 
its  provisionally  approved  A spokeswoman  for  the 
grant  for  new  facilities  at  Sports  Lottery  Fund  said: 
the  club.  ‘’There  have  been  a number 

Two  previous  moves  in  of  schemes  in  which  we 
the  past  15  years  to  admit  have  demanded  they 
women  foundered  when  the  change  their  constitutions 


jority  of  people  I’ve  spoken  rules  to  give  fall  access  to 
to  said  that  it  was  a fact  of  women  members.  That  is 


their  choice.  If  they  don’t 
like  our  rules,  they  don’t 
have  to  apply.” 

Leander’s  application  Is 
part  of  a £2.3  million  re- 
development scheme  which 


of  schemes  in  which  we  will  provide  a new  gyxnna- 
have  demanded  they  slum,  physio  and  medical 


2,800  members  were  asked  I and/or  names,  for  example 


facilities,  women’s  chang- 
ing-rooms and  improved  ac- 


commodation for  rowers 
and  boats. 

Beveridge  Insisted  that 
the  club’s  constitution, 
which  demands  the  highest 
standards  of  "oarsmanship 
and  good  fellowship'",  did  , 
not  exclude  women.  "The ' 
rules  do  not  say  women 
cannot  use  the  club  We 
have  had  women  sailing 
from  here,”  he  said. 

Dot  Blackie,  one  of  the 
British  women’s  Olympic 
eight  which  had  breakfast 
at  Leander  during  training 
for  Atlanta  because  there  is 
no  dining-room  at  tbe  Hen- 
ley Club  where  they  were 
rowing  from,  said:  “The 
male  rowers  don’t  have  a 
problem  with  us  at  all.  It's 
the  members  who  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  problem. 

“TO  be  honest,  I don't 
think  women  care  about  be- 
coming members.  We  don't 
care  about  the  country-dub 
aspect.  We’re  worried 
about  having  some  facul- 
ties, somewhere  to  change 
instead  of  having  to  change 
In  a car  park.  If  this  helps, 
it’ll  be  good  news.” 


ft: 
- . 


bnd 


If  the  pink  cap  fits ...  a member  of  tbe  Leander 
fellowship  sports  the  club’s  distinctive  headgear 


Badminton 

No  Goode  for 
Grand  Siam 

Richard  Jago 

JOANNE  GOODE,  who 
took  the  mixed  doubles 
English  National  title  while 
four  months  pregnant  on 
i Sunday,  has  decided  against 
playing  in  the  British  Grand 
Slam  tournament  in  Mans- 
field in  18  days’  time.  The 
former  AU  England  mixed 
doubles  champion  hopes  to 
coach  at  Herts  University 
I until  the  birth. 

"She  should  begin  prac- 
tising again  in  September 
and  competing  in  this 
j country  in  .October,”  said 
her  husband  Aady.  the 
British  Olympic  coach. 


Ice  Hockey 


Cardiff  devilishly  difficult  to  overtake 


Vie  Batchelder 

THE  Manchester  Storm 
coach  John  Lawless  has 
no  doubt  which  of  the  two 
contenders  will  be  crowned 
Superleague  champions  in 
three  weeks’  time.  “It's  Car- 
diff,” he  declared  after  the 
Devils'  5-2  victory  in  Man- 
chester on  Sunday. 

"Cardiff  are  more  of  a team. 
They’re  just  aft  on  the  same 
page  and  they  are  focused. 
They  want  to  get  this  first  Su- 
per-league title,"  said  Lawless, 
comparing  them  with  second- 
placed  Sheffield  Steelers  who 
beat  the  Storm  last  Friday. 
Realistically  Steelers  are  the 
only  team  now  able  to  prevent 
the  Devils  achieving  that  ob- 


jective. They  are  four  points 
behind  them  but  with  a game 
in  band. 

On  Sunday  Devils  over- 
came the  handicap  of  having 
two  Canadian  forwards  in- 
jured during  the  game.  Steve 
Thornton  was  taken  to  hospi- 
tal with  concussion  after  a 
first-period  collision,  then 
Steve  Moria  injured  a knee  in 
the  second  session.  By  then, 
though.  Cardiff  had  the  s?mtl 
won  on  goals  from  Ken 
Hodge,  Kip  Noble,  Ivan  Matu- 
lik,  George  Swan  and  Ian 
Cooper  and  they  played  out  a 
scoreless  final  period. 

Nottingham  Panthers,  who 
might  provide  a sterner  test 
for  the  Devils,  followed  Satur- 
day’s 7-2  home  win  over  Bas- 1 
ingstoke  with  a 3-1  victory  in 


Newcastle  on  Sunday.  Jeff 
Hoad  was  one  of  their  scorers. , 
adding  to  the  hat-trick  he 
achieved  the  previous  eve- 
ning. Cardiff  travel  to  Not- 
tingham an  Saturday. 

Lawless  believes  his  team  is 
“turning  around”  a season 
which  has  seem  them 
struggle  to  match  the  Super- 
league’s  more  established 
sides  only  is  months  after  the 
Storm's  formation.  “We're 
competing  in  every  game  now 
and  had  a couple  of  good 
results  recently,”  he  said. 

Those  results  have  taken 
Manchester  three  places 
above  tbe  basement  position 
they  previously  occupied  and 
Lawless  has  told  his  players 
to  prepare  for  the  play-offs 
which  begin  next  month. 


Arsenal 
Aston  Villa 
Birm.  City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brentford 
Burnley 
Chelsea 
Coventry  City 
Derby  County 
Everton 
Huda,  Town 
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Cricket 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


YoungKiwis 
coming  to 
fruition 


Paul  Weaver  in 

Wellington  on  the 
academy’s  latest 
message  to  England 

ENGLAND  were  al- 
ways the  country  to 
follow  for  cricket 
folk  In  New  Zealand. 
But  suddenly  Lord  MacLau- 
rin,  the  chairman  of  the  Eng- 
land  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  who  is  expected  in 
Wellington  this  week,  is 
being  seen  not  so  much  as  an 
oracle  but  as  a spy;  he  wants 
to  see  how  things  are  done 
over  here  and  adapt  some  of 
the  recent  innovations  for 
domestic  use. 

MacLaurin  will  make  a 
note  of  the  boldness  of  the 
New  Zealand  selectors,  who 
resisted  pressure  from  the 
sentimentalists  to  retain 
Danny  Morrison  and  instead 
chose  the  aggressive,  in-form 
left-arm  swing  bowler  Geoff 
Allot!  and  a left-arm  spinner, 
Daniel  Vettori,  who  has 
played  only  two  first-class 
matches  and  who  at  the 
Basin  Reserve  on  Thursday 
could  become  the  youngest 
player  to  represent  his 
country. 

Even  Pommy-bashing, 
once  a sport  indigenous  to 
Australia,  has  been  intro- 
duced to  these  genteel  is- 
lands. Under  Chris  Dolg,  the 
chief  executive  of  New  Zea- 
land Cricket,  and  the  new 
coach,  the  former  Australian 
wicketkeeper  Steve  Rixon, 
there  is  a fresh  aggression 
and  Intensity  of  preparation 
about  the  game  here  which 
England  would  be  wise  to 
take  heed  of. 

Dayle  Hadlee,  elder 
brother  of  Sir  Richard,  runs 
the  Cricket  Academy  in 
Christchurch  and  says:  "I'm 
really  staggered  that  there  is 
no  academy  in  England.  It’s 
a must  for  any  country  these 
days  and  I would  have 
thought  England  would  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  orga- 
nise it. 

“We  always  looked  to  Eng- 
land as  the  country  to  follow, 
but  not  any  more.  Now  it's 
Australia  because  they’re 
light  years  ahead  of  England 
with  their  coaching  methods 
and  are  making  fresh  ad- 
vances all  the  time.” 

The  former  New  Zealand 
opener  Glenn  Turner,  a 
highly  respected  technician, 
coached  New  Zealand  for  a 
year  and  was  perhaps  un- 
lucky to  lose  the  job  but  he 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
Dolg.  Rixon,  his  replace- 
ment, took  New  South  Wales 
to  five  Sheffield  Shield  finals 
in  succession  and  three  one- 


day  finals.  He  is  known  for 
his  communication  skills 
with  players.  He  says:  "If 
you  have  to  berate  someone 
don’t  finish  with  the  kid 
walking  away  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs.  Leave  him 
on  the  note  where  he’s  say- 
ing, 'Shit,  that's  right,  I need 
to  improve,  but  he's  got  a hit 
of  faith  in  me.1 

"In  a year’s  time  I see  a 
really  exceptional  bunch  of 
howlers  coming  through  — 
Robert  Kennedy,  Kerry 
Walmsley,  David  Sewell, 
Andy  Penn  and  Vettori.  But 
at  the  moment  dub  cricket  is 
not  strong  enough,  rm  trying 
to  do  something  about  that 

“In  cricket  it  is  65  per  cent 
raenfid,  and  in  New  Zealand 
I've  noticed  that  the  biggest 
problem  is  that  even  the  good 
players  have  a self-belief 
problem.  Confidence  comes 
naturally  to  an  Australian.  If 
we  were  playing  In  a New 
South  Wales  Second  XI  side 
against  Australia  we  would 
stffl  expect  to  win.  The  guys 
over  there  just  have  this  atti- 
tude.’’ The  guys  over  here  are 
getting  it  too. 

The  England  players  were 
due  back  in  the  nets  today 
after  a day  off  yesterday.  New 
Zealand  went  down  to  the 
Basin  Reserve  for  a net  yes- 
terday afternoon  but  their  all- 
rounder  Chris  Cairns  did  not 
take  part  His  swollen  left  an- 
kle was  heavily  strapped  after 
treatment  from  the  phy- 
sio Mark  Plummer. 

Cairns  consistently  bowled 
too  short  In  the  first  Test  in 
Auckland  but  is  a potential 
match-winner  with  bat  or 
hail  “Chris  Is  an  Important 
part  of  the  balance  of  the 
side.'*  Rixon  said  yesterday. 

Vettori  was  very  much  the 
centre  of  attention.  "Coming 


here  I’ve  realised  for  the  first 
time  that  I am  actually  In  the 
12,”  be  said  delightedly.  ‘Tve 
just  met  the  captain,  Lee  Ger- 
mon,  for  the  first  time  In  fact 
I’ve  been  meeting  most  of  the 
players.  I only  know  the  ones 
from  Northern  Districts.” 
Doug  Freeman  was  18  years 
and  197  days  old  when  he 
played  for  New  Zealand 
against  Rngland  in  1932-33; 
Vettori  would  be  18  years  and 
10  days.  Vettori,  bom  in 
Auckland  to  an  Italian  father 
and  a New  Zealand  mother, 
toured  England  with  the  New 
Zealand  youth  team  last  year. 


when  he  was  coached  by  the 
former  Test  off-spinner  John 
Brace  wefl. 

Vettori  made  his  first-class 
debut  for  Northern  Districts 
against  England  two  weeks 
ago  and  took  one  for  30  from 
20  overs.  Last  week,  in  his 
mailt pn  Shell  Trophy  match, 
he  took  eight  for  142  against 
Central  Districts.  Lord  Mac- 
Laurin, please  note. 


Future  tours  face  changes 


THE  England  management 
will  recommend  changes 
to  the  planning  of  the  tour  to 
West  Indies  in  early  1998 
based  on  the  problems  en- 
countered during  this  win- 
ter's campaign. 

It  was  widely  felt,  for  exam- 
ple. that  last  week’s  match  at 
Wanganui  in  New  Zealand, 
demonstrated  that  the  tradi- 
tional "up  country"  fixtures 


Snooker 


were  not  what  a modern-day 
touring  side  requires  between 
Tests.  The  pitch  was  not  up  to 
international  standard  and 
the  match  came  too  soon  after 
the  Auckland  Test 
Better  preparation  and 
shorter  tours,  with  greater 
concentration  on  Interna- 
tional matches,  may  also  be 
recommended  for  the  West 
Indies  tour. 


Australia  v West  Indies:  fifth  Test,  third  day 

West  Indies  prosper 
over  the  cracks 


wSf 1 

_L 

Uneven  ground . . . Ambrose  celebrates  the  removal  of  Taylor.  By  the  end  of  the  match  a 
dozen  cracks,  some  eight  feet  long,  snaked  down  the  wicket  photograph:  shaun  botthbll 


Davfd  Hopps  in  Perth  on  an  ill-tempered 
end  to  the  series,  with  Lara  at  the  centre 


FOR  those  seeking 

pointers  for  next 
summer's  Ashes 
series  this  has  not 
been  the  most  straight- 
forward of  weeks.  Australia, 
overwhelming  victors  in  Ade- 
laide, took  the  series  to  right- 
fill  acclaim  as  the  best  side  in 
the  world.  A week  later,  after 
losing  the  final  Test  to  West 
Indies  in  equally  crushing 


fash  ion.  there  might  not  be 
any  cause  for  abdication  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  crown  is 
a little  lopsided. 

This  might  have  been  a 
rtpad  rubber  but  at  the  Waca 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dead  Test.  West  Indies 
wrapped  up  a 10-wicket  win 
40  minutes  before  the  end  of 
the  third  day  on  a pitch  so 
badly  cracked  that  Tony 
Greig  should  have  abandoned 
his  humidity  counter  and  of- 
fered a reading  on  the  Richter 
Scale  instead. 

Confident  pronouncements 
that  the  exeat  era  of  West 
Indies  Cast  bowling  has  come 
to  an  end  are  best  not  fol- 
lowed by  a Test  in  Perth,  and 
certainly  not  by  one  on  such 
an  uneven  surface.  By  the  end 
of  the  match  a dozen  cracks, 
some  of  them  eight  feet  long 
and  more  than  one  Inch  wide, 
snaked  from  end  to  end. 

Its  appearance  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  Headingley  pitch 
for  Australia's  visit  to  Dace 
Greig’s  England  side  in  1975 
— but  only  after  the  George 
Davis  Is  Innocent  protesters 
had  dug  it  up. 

Australia's  desire  to  tough 
it  out  was  understandably  di- 
minished by  a 3-1  series  lead, 
and  the  arduous  Test  series 
immediately  following  in 
South  Africa.  Ambrose  and 
Walsh  were  feeling  injuries 
and  Bishop  was  not  at  his 
most  potent  but  a reasonable 
competence  was  all  the  pace 
bowlers  required  to  dismiss 
Australia  for  194  in  47.3  overs. 

With  the  announcement  of 
McDermott's  retirement, 
Walsh  remains  as  Test  crick- 
et's grand  cdd  man  of  pace 
bowling,  and  his  jaded  body  is 
feeling  the  strain.  Yesterday 


his  hamstring  was  bothering 
him  but  be  was  persuaded  to 
remain  on  the  field,  reduced 
his  run  and  with  more  than  a 
little  gallantry  returned  fig- 
ure of  five  for  74  in  20  overs. 

Ambrose  was  also  afflicted, 
but  that  revealed  itself  in 
more  disorderly  fashion.  He 
continued  Taylor's  woes  with 
an  excellent  delivery  that 
seamed  across  him.  and  then 
scuttled  a ball  through 

Blewett’s  defences  at  ankle 
height.  Just  as  in  the  first  in- 
nings, he  then  retreated  for  a 
spot  of  physio  and  a lie-down. 

In  his  absence  Walsh 
calmly  worked  his  way 
through  the  Australian  order: 
Mark  Waugh  was  betrayed  by 
a steepling  delivery  which  he 


Scoreboard 


AUSTRALIA!  Firm  Innings  MS  <M  Bovan 
B7no.  M Waugh  78;  A marine 

WEST  INDUS 

First  Itmlnfx*  (owemlgtii.  3S3~7| 

C Hooper  e Healy  b RwHel  S7 

I Bishop  c Taylor  b flelffol  ,3 

C Ambrose  run  out  _ , 3 

C Walsh  nol  out  ..  3 

Extras  (hum  «n.  bS.  ibtot «4 

Total  (in  overs)  _ ..  3114 

M of  wfckoto  oooU  359.  367 
■owtlngi  Ms  Grain  30-5-66-2.  Blcnei 
18-1-78-0:  Rome!  26-5-78-5:  Warms 
18-8-55-2:  Blewett  6-2-19-0;  S Waugh 
7-1-26-0:  Bevan  50-31-0. 

AUSTRALIA 


_.  47 
O 
0 


30 
IB 

2 


M Taylor  c Browne  b Ambrose  . 

M Hayden  ibw  b Hooper  

G Bleweu  b Ambrose  

M Waugh  c Browne  b Walsh 

S Waugh  e Hooper  b Walah  

M Bevan  c Simmons  b Walsh 

I Heaty  c Chanderpaul  b Walsh 

P Redial  c Adams  b Walsh  

S Warns  c Simmons  b Bishop 

A Btchel  c Samuels  b Bis  top 

G McGrath  nol  out  

Extras  Ibft  ibB.  «*.  nt>22) 


Tolal 104 

FaB  of  wlckats:  7. 17.  43.  48.  84. 105. 110. 
133.  188. 

Bowlings  Ambrose  9-2-50-2:  Walsh 
20-4-74-5:  Bishop  12.3-1—44-2:  Hooper 
S-O-7-1,  Simmons  S-O-B-O. 

INDIES 


S Campbell  not  out  18 

R Samuels  nol  out  ........ . ....  ....  BS 

Extras  (lb-2  w-1  nb-3j  • 

s? 


Total  (tor  0)  

BewUngi  McGrath  4-1-14-0;  flellfel 
5-0-24-0;  BidieH  1.2-0-17-0. 

Umplraai  D Hair  and  P Willey. 

Wot  Mn  won  by  lO  wleketa. 
Anrtrafla  won  oertea  8-a. 


gloved  to  the  wicketkeeper; 
Steve  Waugh  and  Bevan 
poked  slip  catches,  the  rest 

was  desperate  aggression. 

Ambrose  returned  In  time 
to  bowl  again  before  tea.  when 
a quick  kill  seemed  Inevitable. 
Instead  he  lost  his  rhythm, 
and  overstepped  so  frequently 
that  a 12-ball  over  before  the 
Interval  was  followed  by  a 15- 
ball  over  afterwards.  The 

threat  of  an  innings  defeat 
was  averted  and  Ambrose 
raised  his  arms  in  response  to 
the  crowd's  derision. 

It  was  an  ill-tempered  final 
day.  bound  to  be  so  alter 
Lara's  public  criticism  or 
Australian  sledging.  Lara  had 
emerged  in  the  morning  as 
Walsh's  runner,  an  unusual 
gesture  by  so  senior  a figure 
which  Walsh  described  as 
"touching”  and  Taylor 
viewed  as  "provocative”. 

Taylor  added:  "He  is  an  an- 
tagonist. He  likes  to  get 
people  going  and  put  them  off 
their  game.  I find  it  very 
strange  to  see  the  vice-captain 
as  the  runner.” 

Walsh  refused  be  to  dragged 
into  a slanging  match  and 
said  it  was  a disagreement  be- 
tween Taylor  and  Lara.  "It’s 
something  I would  not  want 
to  get  involved  in.”  he  said. 

When  Hayden  accidentally 
knocked  Lara  to  the  ground, 
the  runner's  complaints  led 
more  than  one  fielder 
brusquely  to  invite  him  to  get 
to  his  feet.  Between  innings 
the  umpires  intervened  and 
both  captains  were  hauled  be- 
fore the  match  referee.  Ram- 
man  Subba  Row.  and  told  to 
get  on  with  it. 

“Brian  came  out  as  a run- 
ner and  fell  over.”  said 
Taylor.  "A  few  of  the  guys 
asked  him  to  get  up  and  be 
didn't  like  it  He  said  a few 
things  back  and  the  umpire 
didn't  want  It  to  go  any 
further.*’ 

Lara  had  alleged  that 
McGrath,  the  player  of  the 
series,  had  attacked  the  inex- 
perienced opener  Samuels  as 
a “loser".  Sledging  might  be  a 
part  of  modem  Test  cricket 
but  the  term  has  a particu- 
larly objectionable  edge.  Sam- 
uels, in  any  event  stood  up 
for  himself  with  an  unbeaten 
35  as  West  Indies  made  light 
of  the  54  needed  for  victory. 


Taylor  and  Walsh  struggle  to  remain  at  the  helm 


Matthew  Engel  says  Michael  Atherton  is 
not  the  only  captain  whose  fiiture  is  in  doubt 


FOUR  months  from  now 
Mike  Atherton  and 
Mark  Taylor,  the  cap- 
tains of  England  and  Aus- 
tralia, are  due  to  emerge, 
blazered  on  to  the  pitch  at 
Edgbaston  to  toss  the  coin 
and  begin  the  1997  Ashes 
series. 

That  is  the  theory.  But  it 
is  now  a matter  of  open 
speculation  whether  either 
man  is  going  to  make  it  As 
we  all  know,  Atherton  is 
generally  given  only 
slightly  more  chance  than 
John  Major  of  remaining  in 
power  until  June. 

We  will  take  a break  from 
that  subject  for  a moment 
The  next  England-New  Zea- 
land Test  starts  tomorrow 
night  and  we  will  all  get  an- 


Bond  scheme  takes  off 


Cltve  Everton  at  Wembley 


A PURPLE  patch  of  294 
unanswered  points  took 
Nigel  Bond  from  2-1  to 
5-1  against  James  Wattana 
yesterday  and  to  toe  brink  of. 
toe  6-1  win  that  put  him  into 
the  quarter-finals  of  the  Ben- 
son & Hedges  Masters  at  the 
Conference  Centre  here. 

For  a world  No.  5,  Bond’s 
season  baa  been  disappoint- 
ing. He  did  win  the  Malta 
Grand  Frlx  but  a German 
Open  semi-final  and  two  last 
16s  represent  his  best  finishes 
in  the  season’s  first  five 

world-ranking  events. 

Wattana.  who  started,  the 
season  ranked  12th,  has  fared 


Skiing 


even  worse.  He  reached  only 
one  quarter-final  and  missed 
another  last  week  when  he 
led  Stephen  Hendry  4-1  in  toe 
Regal  Welsh  Open,  only  to 
lose  5-4. 

“James  had  a lot  of  chances 
to  beat  me  — and  I don’t  mean 
half-chances  either,”  was 
Hendry’s  frank  verdict  on 
that  match.  Indeed,  the  edge 
has  undeniably  gone  from  the 
Thai  champion’s  confidence 
at  key  moments.  ■ - 

Only  in  the  third  frame, 
which  he  took  with  breaks  of 
31  and  46,  did  he  remotely 

look  the  player  he  was  a cou- 
ple of  seasons  ago.  That 
reduced  his  early  deficit  to 
2-1  but  Bond  ended  the  fourth 
frame  with  a 68  break,  added 


runs  of  80,  63  and  59  in  the 
next  two  and  led  24-0  in  what 
proved  to  be  toe  concluding 
frame  before  Wattana  potted 
another  balL 

Mark  Williams,  dethroned 
as  Welsh  Open  champion 
after  losing  in  the  semi-finals, 
will  play  the  world  No.  2 John 
Wiggins  for  a quarter-final 
place  tomorrow  night  Wil- 
liams yesterday  beat  Paul 
Hunter,  the  18-year-old  York- 
shireman  whose  run  to  the 
UK  quarterfinals  in  Novem- 
ber earned  him  a sponsor’s 
wild  card. 

Hunter,  who  admitted  to 
feeling  “overawed"  by  the 
scale  of  the  circuit’s  biggest 
arena,  made  too  many  early 
mistakes  and  lost  5-L 


Skaardai  completes  a double  for  Norway 


ATLE  SKAARDAL,  who 
had  not  won  a race  all  sea- 
son. yesterday  became  the 
first  Norwegian  to  win  a 
world  title  in  consecutive 

years  when  he  took  the  supers 

giant  slalom  gold  medal  In 
Sestriere.  The  30-year-old 
Skaardai,  who  won  last  years 
corresponding  event  in 
Spain's  Sierra  Nevada,  threw 
caution  to  the  winds  to  dock 
Unto  29.685CC. 

His  compatriot  Lasse  Kjus. 
the  overall  World  Cup  winner 
last  season  who  missed  much 
of  this  one  with  Influenza, 
won  the  silver  medal  In 


1.29.89.  Austria's  Gflnther 
Mader,  two  years  older  than 
Skaardai  but  competing  In  his 
sixth  championships  com- 
pared to  the  Norwegian's 
seventh,  sneaked  In  for 
bronze  In  L30.01  to  complete  a 
memorable  day  fin  the  older 
generation. 

Efrrw  Knauss,  Austria’s  big 
young  hope  after  winning  a 
super-G  In  Val  dTsfcre  in  De- 
cember ahead  ctf  Mader,  was 
fourth  a mere  o.06sec  behind. 
The  top  three  were  all  medal- 
lists at  the  Sierra  Nevada  last 
year,  but  in  different  order-, 
Kjus  and  Mader  were  second 


and  third  in  toe  combined 
there. 

Starting  fifth  in  bright  sun- 
shine on  a course  that  last 
hosted  a major  race  in  1989  — 
when  Luxembourg’s  Marc 
Girardelli  suffered  a near- 
fetal  crash  — the  tall  Norwe- 
gian carved  a fearless  line 
down  toe  Kandahar -Banch- 
etta  piste. 

He  almost  paid  for  his  ag- 
gression, teetering  alarm- 
ingly on  his  skb  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  slope.  "Maybe  be- 
cause 1 was  more  relaxed  I 
could  be  more  aggressive,” 
said  the  elated  winner. 


other  bellyful  of  A there 
Agonist  es. 

But  there  is  also  serious 
doubt  about  the  future  of 
the  two  captains  who  fin- 
ished the  rather  more  up- 
market confrontation  be- 
tween Australia  and  West 
Indies  yesterday. 

Courtney  Walsh,  strained 
hamstring  and  all,  bowled 
the  Win  dies  to  a clear-cut 
victory.  True,  the  pitch  was 
so  fissured  it  looked  like  a 
scale  model  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  But  even  by  the 
standards  of  his  career  as 
the  iron-man  of  fast  bowl- 
ing, it  was  an  epic 
performance. 

However,  even  Walsh, 
one  of  the  world's  great  fast 
bowlers  for  a dozen  years, 


Results 


Soccer 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 

FM  DhhhHt  Bournemouth  2.  Swindon 

a. 

Golf 

PBMLE  BEACH  NATIONAL  PRO-AM 

[Conform a):  Final  mo wwi  (US  unlBKS 
Stated):  ZBB  M O'Meara  87.  87,  87,  67. 
S6»  T Woods  70.  72.  83. 84;  D Duval  65.  71 . 
82.  71.  *73  J Faryfc  87.  85.  68.  72.  *74  C 
Stedter  70.  69.  66.  6ft  J Parnevfk  (Swa)  85. 

70,  67.  72.  *76  B Andrade  68,  75. 66. 68:  P 
Azlnger  88,  70.  67.  60.  276  G Day  70.  69. 
87.  70:  M Brtoky  BB.  88,  Oft  71.  877  P 
Stmtovtod  87. 87.  74.  a ft  M Wletto  89.  BB. 

71.  6ft  T Tryba  86. 87.  72.  7ft  B Honirtngar 
B&  BB.  71,  71  *7*  D Martin  7ft  7ft  BB.  6ft 
B Faxon  70. 69. 68. 7ft  T Watson  0ft  71. 68. 
71:  S EOdnaton  (Aua)  7ft  68.  «SL  7ft  V Singh 
(FIJI)  87,  B&  71.  72.  Aim  270  D Frost  (SAI 
7ft  B3.74.  72.  8B1  N "Joe"  QznU  (Jopen) 
BS,  72.  BS,  72. 2U  N Faldo  (G8J  B7. 7ft  72. 
73.  *83  S Lyto  (GS)  72,  67.  7ft  74.  SM  S 
Moniyoma  (Japan)  70,  75.  67.  7ft 

Basketball 

HBAi  Now  York  S3.  Charlotte  Bft  Grtando 
103.  Houston  9ft  Indiana  as.  Now  Jersey 
SO:  Minnesota  103.  Pom  and  102:  Seattle 
84.  Chicago  01;  Miami  BO.  Cleveland  7ft 
Boston  82,  Vancouver  10ft  Detroit  97. 
Phoenix  18ft  Denver  113,  Atlanta  104;  LA 
Lakara  12ft  Washington  BB.  Laodtog 
■UmBiiUii  JBAoloni  CiNmhm 
Ho  DMafam  1.  Miami  (W34.  LI 2,  PcLTW. 
G80K  2.  New  York  [33-14..SW-S);  3,  Or- 
lando PB-aWSM-IO).  Control  DMaloac 
IvCmcwo  (4%6-v8»l-(fe  a Detroit  (33-12- 
■T33-^:  ft  Aftarta  PCM4-.682-10)  Wort- 

Howton  (32-l4-e9fi-0)i  2.  Utah  (31-1+ 
X8O40J  3.  Minnesota  (22-24- .476-10).  Pa- 
o»fo  DMMm  1,  LA  Lakers  (34-1 2- 
.738-0);  2,  statu*  (3a-i4-.BBB-2);  a. 


Cricket 

8HSFPMLD  SHULDi  AdMatrfa  (third 
day);  South  Australia  233  (D  Lehmann  78, 
B Yeung  58to.  J Stodons  55)  and  127-& 
Tasmania  426  (J  Cox  04.  D HUH  59.  D 
Marsh  5ft  M Atkinson  581. 
MDimvcUK  MtfgBtoaHK Trinidad 
ana  Tobago  16S  and  253.  Bartindos  238 
and  33-2.  main  8i  Luohu  Jamaica  77 
and  184  (Morgan  4-33.  La-la  4-37).  Wind- 
ward Islands  104  and  (HI-  Oaorgoteana 
Guyana  v Leeward  blends.  No  (day.  ram. 
SUPBtSDORT  SCRTBSi  DartMM  (day 
three):  GrtqoaJand  Wen  91  and  106 
(Crookes  5-43).  Natal  415-3  doc.  Natal 
won  by  an  Innings  and  168  time.  *faam- 
4— Ufa  (third  day):  Shit*  401  and 

238-3  (D  Jortun  1D3no)  Border  367-9 
dec  (V  Boon  13ft  P Kirsten  58.  M Boucher 
53,  BakMa  6-43).  Fan)  (second  day):  Bo- 
land 204  and  2-0.  Eastern  Province  262  (M 
Ruehmwe  89  no.  G Morgan  84). 

American  Football 

PRO  BOWL  (Honolulu):  AFC  28.  KFC  23 

(oO- 


admitted  “it  hurt  a bit", 
and  he  now  has  the  Job  of 
leading  his  team  in  seven 
home  Tests  (five  v India, 
two  v Sri  Lanka),  conclud- 
ing on  June  17. 

Something  l»ag  to  give. 
And  the  first  thing,  after 
his  hamstring,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  his  glorious 
career  with  Gloucester- 
shire. Walsh  will  have  talks 
with  the  county  on  his  way 
home  from  Australia.  Yes- 
terday be  was  calling  for 
longer  breaks  in  the  inter- 
national calendar,  and  the 
only  reasonable  conclusion 
is  that  he  will  quit  county 
cricket  and  that  Jack  Rus- 
sell will  replace  Mm  as 
Gloucestershire  captain. 

West  Indies  are  desperate 
to  keep  Walsh  going  as  long 
as  they  can,  even  if  they 
have  to  prop  him  up,  be- 
cause of  the  controversy 
that  would  follow  the  ap- 


Ice  Hockey 


BractUMI  ft  Ayr  7;  Man- 
chester 2.  CardlH  5:  Newcastle  1.  Notting- 
ham 3.  TfutoiqN  1.  Carom  (GP85  PUSS); 
ft  Sheffield  (34-19):  3.  Newcastle  (83-37): 
4.  Ayr  (34-381:  5.  Nottingham  (35-351:  6. 
Bracknell  (33-76);  7.  Manchester  (33-26); 
8.  Basingstoke  (35-23). 

PREMIER  LEAGUE:  Medway  4.  Gultotord 
& PaterOorough  0.  Telford  IB:  Solihull  B. 
Kingston  4;  Swindon  & Slough  3. 
NORTHERN  PREMIER  LEAOUB  Black- 
bum  ft  Fite  7;  Murreyfleld  17,  Dumfries  4; 
Whitley  10.  Castteresgh  3. 

NHLl  Buffalo  ft  Washington  2 (of );  Detroit 
A Dallas  3 (oQ;  Anaheim  ft  Colorado  ft  NY 
Rang  ora  ft  Boston  3.  Leading  steodbigoi 
Kootom  Csahnaue  North  ■■  at  Dl»- 
fatoo:  1.  Pittsburgh  (W28.  Lift  T5.  GF1B8. 
GA155.  PtsSI];  2.  Buffalo  (77-19-8- 
150-135-80);  3.  Hartford  (70-23-7- 
148-163-47).  Atlantic  DtvMom  1.  PtnlB- 
dHptila  (23-15-7-161-126-65);  ft  Florida 
(78-15-10-147-1 16-82):  3.  NY  Rangers 
(25-21-7-194-150-59).  Western  Conter- 
aaaai  Central  Division!  1.  Dallas 
(29-19-4-157-127-621:  ft  Detroit  (24-17-9- 
152-115-57);  3.  ST  Louis  (25-24-4- 
1 GO-165-64).  PaoHto  DMsfcmr  1.  Colo- 
rado (32-13-3-1 B2-1 24-72):  ft  Edmonton 
(25-22-5-164-1  SI -56);  3.  Vancouver 
124-34-2-157-164-50). 

Alpine  Skiing 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Sestnere. 
It)-  Mam  taper*):  1.  A Skaardai  (Non 
1minZ9£8sK:  ft  L Mua  (Nor)  1.28.88;  3.  G 
Mader  (Aut)  1.30.01.  Mam  3ft  A Freshwa- 
ter (GSI  1.33.7*.  41.  Q Bell  (GB)  1.34.04. 
DM  not  (Mam  P Schwaraacher-Joyw 
(Ire):  C Col  unto  (ire). 

Snooker 

BENSON  AND  HEDGES  MASTERS 
(Wembley):  WDd  card  ptayoH  ramt  M 
imams  (Wafts.)  M P Humer  (Eng)  5-1. 
Second  month  r ffidw  [Engj  n □ Mor- 
gan (Wain)  6-4;  N Band  (Eng)  m j Wm- 
tona  [Thai)  6-1. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

17  JO  uniass  staled) 

Soccer 


k WOUng  v 
Arsenal  v 


PA  CUP:  Third 
Coventry  p 45). 

Leeds  (8i}:  Bolton  v Chasten  Mid  (7.45); 
Peterborough  v Wrexham  (7.45).  Fourth- 
raond  replay:  Wimbledon  v Man  Utd 
(7A6). 

THE  AUTO  WBiDSCftHNS  SHULDi 
TanMam  Svogad  reitdi  Bum- 


ley  v Stockport  (7.45). 

QaartardfeMdei  Crewe  v Blackpool:  York  v 
Carlisle.  Southern  Section:  Second 
round!  Northampton  v Luton  (7  45) 


Shrewsbury  v Scuntfiorp  a. 
NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE:  Fknt  DhUm 
Birmingham  v West  Brom  |7.45).  Snootid 
Dhrteton  Nous  County  v Bournemouth 
(7.45).  lUrd  BMton  Ctfcheefer  v L*y 


pointment  of  Brian  Lara  or 
his  non-appointment  If  he 
is  overlooked,  there  could 
be  civil  unrest  in  Trinidad. 
If  he  is  chosen,  there  could 
be  trouble  on  the  cricket 
fields  of  the  world. 

Taylor,  who  rarely  has  an 
unkind  word  for  anyone, 
yesterday  called  Lara  “an 
antagonist”.  It  was  not 
meant  as  a compliment  but 
it  was  said  in  context  of 
praise  to  the  West  Indies 
team  in  general,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Austra- 
lian papers  would  report  it 
in  context. 

More  than  two  years 
after  bis  accession  to  the 
captaincy  Taylor  remains  a 
sunny,  humorous,  straight- 
forward man  whose  leader- 
ship skills  are  respected 
throughout  the  cricketing 
world.  Whether  this  would 
survive  three  months’  ex- 
posure to  Fleet  Street’s  fin- 


ton  Orient  (7  45),  Hereford  v Darlington; 
Lincoln  v wigon;  Mansfield  v Chester 
(7.45);  Rochdale  v Scarborough. 

TEN  KENTS  SCOTTISH  CUPi  TTlIrd 
rentet  Brechin  v Alloa, 
rafdayi  Berwick  v Falkirk. 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE]  F 
Clydebank  v Si  Johnstone:  Greenock  Mor- 
ton v St  Mirren  Third  DMoton  Cowden- 
beath V Albion;  East  Stirling  v Montroee: 
Fort  or  v Arbroath. 

SPALDtNO  CUPi  l«te  IlnM,  first  lav 

Famoorough  v Kidderminster  (7.46) 

1C  IS  LEAGUE:  Ffast  Diviskm  Whyteleate 
v Tooting  & MUcham  Uta:  Wokingham  Tn  v 
Aldershot  Tn.  flaaaod  DMsEue  Collier 
Bow  & Romtord  v Bracknell  Tn;  Egtiam  Tn 
v Ware;  Letornon  Tn  v with  am  Tn.  Third 
Dlvtokiin  Epsom  6 Ewell  v Rockwell 
Heath.  Qterikn  hnwncs  Cops  Fourth 
Braintree  Tn  v Bedford  Tn. 


est  this  summer  remains  an 
open  question. 

The  history  of  Australian 
newspapers  is  relevant 
here.  Ten  years  ago  Rupert 
Murdoch  acquired  nearly 
all  of  them,  and  closed  so 
many  down  that  there  is  lit- 
tle direct  competition.  A lot 
of  journalists  lost  their 
jobs.  The  upside  is  that 
those  who  are  left  are  not 
forced  to  compete  so 
furiously. 

They  still  ask  direct,  Aus- 
sie-type questions.  "When 
do  you  expect  to  be  sacked, 
Mark?”  “It's  up  to  the 
board,”  he  said,  quite 
blithely.  An  England  cap- 
tain would  have  walked 
out.  It  was  worth  asking, 
because  Taylor  has  had  a 
shocker  of  a series  as  a 
batsman.  His  scores  are  al- 
most a continuous  down- 
ward progression:  43,  36. 
27.  16.  7,  10,  11,  2 and  1. 


Yesterday  he  got  a rip- 
snorter  of  a ball  from  Am- 
brose; it  happens  when  you 
are  out  of  nick. 

Taylor  has  a three-Test 
series  in  South  Africa  to 
sort  himself  out  before  the 
summer.  And  the  pressure 
is  on.  Australian  tradition 
is  firm:  the  team  is  picked, 
and  then  the  captain.  They 
have  never  believed  in 
Brearleys.  To  lead,  you 
have  first  to  be  worth  your 
place  as  a player.  Another 
system  is  considered  un- 
democratic or,  worse  still, 
English. 

Everyone  wants  him  to 
succeed  again,  because 
Taylor  is  a class  act,  with 
the  bat  and  without.  But.  if 
be  keeps  failing,  the  claims 
of  Ian  Healy  and  Steve 
Waugh  will  come  into 
focus.  More  than  100  years 
of  cricket  history  would  be 
shouting  at  the  selectors. 


Crowloy  Tn  v Ashtord  Tn.  MliWwrtr 
Sodwortb  Utd  v Bodditeh  uni  BmiBtenw 
Wasran-S-Marfi  v Havant  Tn. 

K-W  COUNTIES  LEA OUt  FM  Otw- 
Wwn  Cnaddenon  v Atherton  Cob:  Dor- 
wen  v Veuxhall  GM;  Eastwood  Hanley  v 
Newcastle  Tis  Hofsw  Old  Beys  v Pwirttn: 
Salford  C v Nantwlcti  Tn  Copt  Saeonrt 
lotted:  Moseley  V Clitheroe. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  UUUMm 
Promiar  PfalnkNC  Hucknan  Tn  v Denaby 
Utd.  Mslroy  MW  v Ashflekt  Utd. 

SCREWHX  DtRBCr  LEAQUEj  IYmIt 
MnrtflotsfieW  Utd  V Odd  Down  Ath. 

PONTWS  LEAGUE!  Premier  OMmom 

Everton  v Old  hem  (7.0);  Snell  Wed  v Netm 
Forest  (7.0).  nm  DMsIoih  snefl  utd  v 
MiddloBb rough  (7.0).  Second  Dtvlotom 
Hull  V Man  City  (7.0). 

BBSH  UAOIIB  Promiar  DMrioa:  Cole- 
raine v Unlleld  (8-D). 

COUNTY  ANTRIM  SfUELDi  Hnah  Bally- 
mena v Clltonvllle 

PA]  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Premier  He 
Were  Shamrock  Rvtb  v Finn  Han»  (7.45). 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH:  Bath  v Otago  (7.15). 

Basketball 

TUP  TROPHY:  SemMfaaL  tint  logt 
Chaster  v Leicester  (8  0). 


Hockey 


REPRESENTATIVE  London  Unlv  v Army 
(Mofspur  Pk).  RAF  v Cambridge  Unlv  [3.0. 
RAF  Hatton). 


NASEEM  HAMED  h»  dropped  hl»  objec- 
tion to  on  American  tetetea  — Rudy  Baffle 
from  Now  Jersey  — officiating  In  his 
double  world-title  Hgni  against  Tom 
"Boom  Boom1'  Johnson  oi  the  United 
Stoles  at  tne  London  Arena  on  Sfflurdey. 

Widely  regarded  as  Mamed's  biggest 
test  to  date,  this  Tight  is  a winner -take- oil 
affair  tor  the  leatnerwolght  belts  held  by 
Hamea  (WHO)  and  Johnson  (IBP). 

"I  didn't  trunk  It  was  fair  tuning  on 
American  In  charge."  said  Hamed's  man- 
ager and  trainer  Brendan  Ingle,  who  mods 
the  original  pretest.  "H  it  had  bee"  an 
English  referee  we  would  prebaMy  hove 
nad  the  same  nassio  from  Johnson's 
camp.  But  Naz  tent  Dotneraa  who  may  put 
in.  He  said  not  to  worry  about  tt." 


Sport  in  brief  . Rugby  League 


Tennis 

The  British  No.  2 Greg  Ru- 
sedski climbed  17  places  to 
No.  39  in  the  world  rankings 
yesterday  following  his  defeat 
by  Goran  Ivanisevic  in  Sun- 
day’s final  of  the  Croatian 
Indoor  Championship.  The 
British  No.  1 Tim  Henman, 
who  did  not  compete  last 
week,  drops  one  place  to  17. 

Martina  Hingis  maintained 
her  unbeaten  year  when  she 
took  the  Pan  Pacific  title  in 
Tokyo  after  Steffi  Graf  with- 
drew because  of  a "severely 
aggravated”  tendon  in  her 
knee  an  hour  before  the  final 
"I  Just  hope  it’s  not  very  seri- 
ous,” said  the  26-year-old  be- 
fore flying  to  Germany  for 
treatment 

Sailing 

Britain's  Chris  Law  lost  his 
opening  match  in  the  double 
round  robin  of  the  Australia 
Cup,  the  first  of  this  year's 
Grand  Prix  series,  in  Perth 
yesterday,  but  came  back 
strongly  to  win  his  next  two. 
writes  Bob  Fisher.  Law's  de- 
feat by  the  former  world 
champion  Bertrand  Pace  of 
France  puts  him  out  of  the 
running  for  the  A $350, 000 
(£175,000)  bonus  prize  offered 
to  any  skipper  undefeated  in 
this  event 

Golf 

Colin  Montgomerie,  the  Euro- 
pean No.  l for  the  past  four 
years,  is  expected  to  play  in 
the  £800,000  Loch  Lomond 
World  Invitational  on  July 
9-12,  returning  to  the  course 
where  he  is  a member.  He 
will  be  joined  by  the  US  Open 
champion  Steve  Jones,  the 
South  African  Ernie  Els  and 
the  Open  champion  Tom 
Lehman. 


Carden  forced 
out  of  NZ 
presidency 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Graham  garden  is 
standing  down  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Zealand 
Rugby  League  next  month. 
His  resignation  was  almost 
certainly  demanded  by 
Rupert  Murdoch's  Super 
League  officials  at  a meeting 
last  weekend. 

In  return  they  promised  to 
keep  the  New  Zealand  league 
solvent  and  to  underwrite 
debts  of  at  least  £350,000  this 

year.  There  have  been  a 

string  of  financial  embarrass- 
ments since  Carden  was 
elected  in  November  1994- 
Even  last  year’s  Great  Britain 
tour  was  a big  loss-maker. 

David  Lange,  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zea- 
land and  current  NZRL  vice- 
president  is  tipped  to  become 
Carden's  snccessor.  Lange 
reportedly  told  Super  League 
officials  last  week  that,  if  Car- 
den did  not  go,  he  would. 

• St  Helens'  scrum-half  and 
captain  Bobbie  Goulding  is 
unhappy  with  the  terms  of  bis 
three-year  contract  and  has 
put  in  a written  transfer 
request  Wigan  are  confident 
that  Va'aiga  Tuigamala  will 
receive  his  renewed  work  per- 
mit in  time  for  Saturday's 
Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup  game 
with  St  Helens  at  Knowsley 
Road. 

Sheffield  Eagles  will  be 
without  Mick  Cook  and  Matt 
Crowther,  both  recovering 
from  groin  surgery,  for  Sun- 
day’s cup  match  at  Leigh. 
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Twickenham  leans  on  Brittle,  page  1 3 
Wamock  sacked  by  Plymouth,  page  1 4 


Leander  looks  to  the  Ladies,  page  14 
Resurgent  Lara  under  attack,  page  1 5 

s/o //Guardian 


HOME  UNIONS  GIVE  BACKING  TO  ENGLAND’S  WORLD  CUP  BID 


Defiant 

Kelly 


the  buck 
foFifa 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  Football  Associ- 
ation will  take  Its 
case  Tor  staging  the 
5006  World  Cup 
straight  to  the 
world  governing  body  Fifa. 
which  yesterday  Insisted  it 
would  choose  a site  without 
any  influence  from  Uefa. 

Flfa's  impartiality,  despite 
Europe's  governing  body  Uefa 
giving  its  backing  to  Ger- 
many. gives  fresh  hope  to 
England's  bid.  which  yester- 
day was  bolstered  by  support 
from  the  other  home  unions 
and  more  backing  from  the 
Prime  Minister  John  Major. 

The  FAs  of  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland  also 
joined  the  English  FA  in  stat- 
ing they  were  unaware  of 
Uefa’s  backing  for  Germany 
before  Friday’s  announce- 
ment, contrary  to  the  asser- 
tion made  by  Uefa’s  president 
Lennart  Johansson,  that  all 
member  nations  had  known. 
However,  the  Uefa  media 


FA  left 
without 
an  ally 


David  Lacey 

NOT  since  Heyselhas 
English  football  been  in 
such  urgent  need  of 
friends  at  court.  And  seldom 
have  the  friends  that  matter, 
those  with  clout  in  the  corri- 
dors of  power,  been  so  thin  on 
the  ground. 

The  Football  Association  has 
received  strong  home  support 
— not  least  from  the  Prime 
Min  ister  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  — for  its  determi- 
nation to  challenge  Uefa's  deci- 
sion to  hack  Germany  as  host 
of  the  2006  World  Cup. 

Yet,  when  votes  are  cast  in 


director  Fritz  Ahlstrom 
claimed  yesterday  that  its  de- 
cision to  back  the  German  bid 
had  been  taken  at  an  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  in 
1933  with  the  support  of  the 
ihgn  FA  chairman  Sir  Bert 
Millichlp.  Sir  Bert  refused  to 
comment  yesterday. 

There  were  three  meetings 
yesterday.  The  FA’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive Graham  Kelly  and 
chairman  Keith  Wiseman  met 
representatives  of  the  other 
home  unions  at  a Heathrow 
hotel,  while  In  London  the 
FA’s  deputy  chief  executive 
Pat  Smith  and  the  2006  World 
Cup  bid  organiser  Alex  McGi- 
van  met  government  officials 
at  Downing  Street  before 
meeting  the  sports  minister 
Iain  SproaL 

Kelly,  after  his  meeting, 
said:  “The  Irish.  Scottish  and 
Welsh  FAs  are  entirely  happy 
with  our  position  and  to  ex- 
press support  for  that  posi- 
tion. We  are  determined  to 
press  ahead  with  our  bid.  We 
have  an  excellent  case  and  it 
deserves  to  be  heard. 


the  summer  of 3000  to  decide 
the  host  the  only  people  who 
count  will  be  sitting  on  the 
Fife  executive  committee.  At 
present  there  are  21  delegates, 
made  up  as  follows:  Europe 
(eight  votes).  South  America 
(three].  Concacaf  (three),  Af- 
rica (three),  Asia  (three).  Oce- 
I ania  (one).  By  tradition  the 
president  of  Fife  does  not  vote, 
and  the  general  secretary  does 
, not  have  avote. 

The  80-year-old  Brazilian 
Joao  Havelange  is  still  presi- 
dent. having  ousted  England's 
Sir  Stanley  Rous  at  the  Fife 
Congress  on  the  eve  of  the  1974 
World  Cup.  Sepp  Blatter  is  the 
general  secretary. 

In  18  months'  time,  how- 
ever. there  should  be  a radical 
change.  Havelange  has  indi- 
cated that  be  will  retire  and 
his  most  likely  successor  is 
Lennart  Johansson,  the  70- 
year-old  Swedish  president  of 
Uefa,  who  is  also  head  erf  the 
organising  committee  for  the 
1998  World  Cup  in  France. 

The  African  votes  which 
helped  Havelange  achieve  and 
retain  office  will  presumably 
be  thrown  behind  Johansson, 
on  the  understanding  that  he 
will  hand  over  power  in  2002  to 
the  head  of  the  African  confed- 
eration, Issa  Hayatou.  Noth- 
ing In  world  football,  how- 
ever, should  ever  be  taken  fbr 
granted. 

Havelange  could  decide  to 
carry  on,  despite  a humiliat- 
ing defeat  last  summer  when 
European  votes  forced  Japan, 


The  meeting  in 
1993  said  “let’s 
support 
Germany.  Any 
objections?” 
There  w ere 
none.  Sir  Bert 
Millichip  was 
there  and 
raised  no 
objections’ 

Fritz  ANstrom 
Uefa  media  director 


In  the  eye  of  the  storm . . - ITofa  pmrifent  r *nn«rf  .Inhanotfui  gays  a|l  rnomhor  wstinmt,  fn  rinding  England,  Inww  tbflttt  thp  decision  to  hack  Germany 


“The  decision  on  where  the 
World  Cup  will  be  staged  is 
one  that  will  be  taken  by  Fife, 
not  Uefe.  That  is  the  critical 
area  as  Ear  as  the  2006  World 
Cup  is  concerned  because 
Fife  will  make  the  decision." 

Fifa’s  spokesman  Keith 
Cooper  supported  that  view. 
“It’s  quite  dear  in  the  regula- 
tions that  each  and  every  one 
of  the  national  associations  is 
entitled  to  bid,”  he  said  yes- 


whotn he  had  backed  for  the 
2002 World  Cup,  to  share  the 
tournament  with  South 
Korea. 

Johansson  is  no  longer  ev- 
erybody’s favourite  alterna- 
tive. He  upset  the  Africans  by 
making  apparently  racist 
! remarks  in  a Swedish  news- 
I paper  interview.  As  an  inter- 
ested party  he  also  failed  to 
withdraw  when  Fife  discussed 
the  ramifications  of  Estonia's 
1 non-appearance  against  Scot- 
1 land  after  a row  over  the  flood- 
lights for  their  World  Cup 
qualifier.  Sweden  are  in  the 
i same  group. 

AMID  the  present  row  Jo- 
hansson can  hardly  con- 
sider himself  England’s 
cup  of  tea.  Yet.  whatever  hap- 
pens when  Fifa  meets  in 
France  next  year,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  England's  case  for 
2006  can  benefit  Havelange  is 
for  South  Africa,  having  guar- 
anteed them  the  next  World 
Cup  but  two  until  someone 
mentioned  that  Germany 
were  also  in  the  running. 

Johansson  is  obviously  pro- 
Germany  and  Blatter,  who 
could  become  a presidential 
candidate  once  he  has  retired 
as  general  secretary,  may  well 
be  of  the  same  persuasion. 

And  naturally  Hayatou  would 
like  nothing  better  than  an 
African  World  Cup  during  his 
term  of  office. 

The  case  for  post-apartheid 
South  Africa  getting  a World  1 
Cup  is  a powerful  one.  Last 


terday  morning.  “We  have 
never  had  a continent  doing 
this  on  their  behalf  and  there 
is  nothing  foreseen  in  the 
statutes  for  that  to  happen 
this  time.  The  decision  is 
taken  solely  on  the  technical 
content  of  the  bids  and  how 
they  correspond  to  the  terms 
and  requirements." 

However,  this  did  not  ap- 
pear so  clear-cut  later  yester- 
day when  Wolfgang  Niers- 


year’s  African  Nations  Cup, 
which  South  Africa  hosted 
and  won,  was  a great  success. 
The  international  prowess  of 
Cameroon  and  Nigeria, 
among  others,  has  long  since 
established  the  continent's 
playing  credentials. 

If  Germany  wins  the  vote 
for 2006,  then  South  Africa,  an 
attractive  commercial  propo- 
sition not  least  for  British 
business  interests,  will  surely 
host  the  World  Cup  In  2010. 
The  Africans,  however,  might 
not  want  to  wait  that  long. 
Either  way,  England's 
chances  of  staging  the  tourna- 
ment it  last  saw  in  1966  much 
before  2022 are  already  look- 
ing remote. 

Thirty-one  years  ago 
English  influence  in  world 
footballing  affairs  was  at  its 
zenith.  Rous  was  established 
as  Fife  president  and  the  Afri- 
can withdrawal  from  the  tour- 
nament, in  protest  at  not  get- 
ting an  automatic  place  in  the 
finals  {they  were  expected  to 
play  off  against  the  Asian  win- 
ners) was  a mere  blip. 

Eight  years  later,  however, 
Rous  fared  nemesis  in  Frank- 
furt when,  after  an  indecisive 
first  ballot.  Havelange 
plunged  into  the  auditorium 
of  the  Fifa  congress  to  shake 
Third  World  hands  and  slap 
African  backs.  Rous  fell  in  the 
next  vote  and  England's 
status  in  the  game’s  global 
politics,  as  the  FA  continues 
to  learn,  was  never  to  be  the 
same  again. 


bach  of  the  German  Football 
Federation  claimed  that, 
when  Germany  presented  its 
bid  to  Uefa  in  Zurich  in  1993. 
“We  spoke  to  the  president 
Joao  Havelange  and  his  first 
reaction  was,  *My  vote  will  go 
to  Germany1.” 

Uefe  has  now  written  to  the 
FA  requesting  a meeting  in 
London  this  Friday  to  try  to 
resolve  the  problem. 

One  of  the  questions  the  FA 


will  ask  is:  Why  did  Uefa  not 
step  in  before  Friday  to 
remind  the  FA  of  Uefa’s  sup- 
port fbr  Germany?  Ahlstrom 
said  yesterday:  “Uefa  never 
does  inform  other  associa- 
tions like  that  and  maybe  you 
could  blame  us  for  that  But  if 
we  reacted  to  everything  we 
hear  or  read  we  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  deal  with  what  really 
matters. 

"It  Is  Uefa’s  policy  not  to 


react  to  something  which  Is 
not  official,  and  we  still 
haven’t  learnt  officially  about 
England’s  bid  for  2006.” 

He  added  that  “Sir  Bert  was 
Ailly  aware  of  the  decision 
and  supposedly  he  informed 
the  FA”.  However.  Ahlstrom 
admitted  that  the  decision 
had  not  been  properly  min- 
uted. “A  lot  or  things  dis- 
cussed at  these  meetings  are 
not  on  the  agenda  and  they 


might  not  be  included  in  the 
minutes.  I cannot  answer  why 
this  is.” 

He  said  Uefa  had  backed 
Germany  as  oarlj-  as  3993  be- 
cause Uefa  wanted  to  avuld  a 
costly  bidding  race  between 
two  federations. 

Ahlstrom  added:  "There 
are  only  five  European 
nations  able  to  organise  a 
World  Cup.  But  Spain  had  it 
in  1982.  Italy  in  1990.  France 
will  get  it  in  1998.  That  left 
England  and  Germany.  Then 
in  1993  England  got  the  Euro- 
pean Championships  and  the 
Uefa  president  really  fought 
for  them  to  get  it. 

“So  when  the  Germans  said 
they  would  like  to  bid  for  the 
2006  World  Cup,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  South  Africa  bad 
then  decided  to  bid  for  the 
2006  World  Cup  instead  of 
2010,  the  executive  committee 
meeting  in  1993  said:  'Let’s 
support  Germany.  Any 
objections?' 

"There  were  none.  Sir  Bert 
Millichlp  (FA  chairman  at  the 
time)  was  there  and  he  raised 
no  objections." 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,878 


Set  by  Janus 


Across 

1  Relevant  stuff  (8) 

5  Strikes  involving  fishing 
vessels  (6) 

9 Images  of  distracting  alar 
music  (9) 

11  Kind  of  information  given  to 
solder  (5) 

12  One  used  to  dealing  with 
successive  ups  and  downs 
(12) 


15  Part  of  list  read  out  (4) 

16  Fme  stock  seen  In  the 
freight-yard?  (5,5) 

18  Part  of  cavalry  officer’s 
equipment  deployed  at 
breaches  (10) 

19  King  in  trouble  arguably  (4) 
21  Tempers  shown  In 

underworld  posts  (1 2) 

24  Sound  of  poet  in  recital  (5) 

25  Fruit  of  mistake  In  battle  (9) 


26  Angry  words  In  play  (6) 

27  Quite  possible  to  arrange 
bail  fees  (8) 

Down 

1 Principal  part  of  service  (4) 

2 Volume  aimed  In  my 
direction?  (4) 

3 Top  people's  yardsticks  (6) 

4 Compromise  on  whereto 
stay?  (13) 

6 Painter's  gravel-hearted 
friend  (8) 

7 Play  perhaps  set  for  political 
aspirants  (10) 

8 Inducements  fortea- 
drinkers  perhaps  (IQ) 

10  Shy  away  from  the  point 
and  practice 
contraception?  (5,3,5) 

13  Gifts  with  identification  fbr 
national  leaders  (1 0) 

14  Best  clip  that  Is  found  by 
opinion  poll  (10) 

17  He  painted  one  in  verse  (8) 

20  Egyptian  god  getting  a 
French  one  to  arise  twice  (6) 

22  Cloth  for  rising  poet  (4) 

23  Excessive  publicity  some 
shy  persons  get  (4) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^77 


Stuck?  Then  call  our  solutions  fine 
on  0881  338  338.  Calls  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  aO  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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Solution  tomorrow 
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The  only  mouthrinse  that  will  keep  on  working  for  up  to  12  hours. 
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